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OLE Jounson’s Bible brought over on “‘Restaurationen’, 
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Where there is Faith there is Love, 
Where there is Love there is Peace, 
Where there is Peace there is GOD, 
Where there is GOD there is Salvation. 
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PREFACE 


Atma A. GUTTERSEN 





The history of the Norwegians in America abounds 
in romance and in tales of triumph over hardships. The 
Norsemen long ago left their mark upon the history of 
France and of Britain, but to those lands the Norsemen 
came armed for conflict; to America they came 
100 years ago, not with weapons and armor but with the 
implements of the pioneer, and it is as pioneers that they 
have contributed their full share to the development of 
the America of today. 

There is, to their descendants especially, a very 
gratifying similarity in the tales of the earlier Norse 
settlers in America, In the stories of the sloop “Restau- 
rationen” with its handful of passengers, of the early 
colonists in New York, in Illinois and in Iowa, of the 
thousands who carved homes from the wilderness in 
Minnesota and on the prairies of the Dakotas, in the 
epic story of the immigrant boy who became a United 

tates senator—Knute Nelson, whose mother was a 
widow and the head of the family; in all of these things 
one sees the picture of a people morally and physically 
clean and strong, humble, honest, industrious, thrifty, 
courageous, law-abiding and God-fearing, a people prov- 
ing their worthiness to contribute to and become a part . 
of American citizenship. 

Love of family and of home have ever been char- 
acteristics of the Norwegian women pioneers and out of 
this love of family and home grew the strength 
which was to result in great accomplishments. Others 
will remember, as do I, how we had barely the necessities 
of life, small rooms and few utensils, little money, no 
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butter, eggs or cream except on holidays, very little 
schooling, amounting to about two months a year and 
necessitating in many cases, as in mine, a walk of three 
miles morning and evening. 

Mothers, living and working under these conditions, 
keeping sweet and growing in grace through all their 
hardships, have left a heritage to their sons and daughters 
far greater than any artist or statesman could have left. 

These very conditions of pioneer life demanded and 
fostered the development of a self-contained and self- 
sufficient home life centering about that table where, 
after the day’s work, mother and father taught us our 
reading, writing, and arithmetic and passed on to us 
their reverence for the things of God. Just as the fa- 
thers among those early pioneers shared in the intimate 
phases of home life, the mothers worked shoulder to 
shoulder with their menfolk in the fields contributing 
their full share to the accomplishments and prosperity 
that resulted. 

Out of that wholesome,. virile, home atmosphere 
there grew, naturally, a right sense of the relative values 
in life which has enabled the descendants of those early 
pioneers to contribute much to the growth and well 
being of America. In answer to the question, “Why are 
Norwegians so readily assimilated in America?” the an- 
swer may truly be, “Because they have little to learn but 
the language; they bring with them the very ideals and 
principles and characteristics which make Americanism.” 





—SS>>>>>EFEFESpSasS=SS==~=__asa__S.SSQS3.: 
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Seafarer Rebuilt 
“Norrona-folket det vil fare, det vil fre kraft til andre.’ 





Out at the State Fair Grounds, beached high on a 
knoll of ground just north of the street-car concourse, 
is a “real” ship. It is the ‘“Restaurationen.” Not the 
original craft that bore the name so gallantly 100 years 
ago, but an exact replica of the stout little seafarer. It 
was built by Norse-Americans of Little Falls and the 
vicinity, and was set up at the fair grounds to form the 
central motif of the activities that next week will bring 
thousands to St. Paul. 

The “Restaurationen” was the sloop that in 1825, on 
July 4, set sail from the fjord of Stavanger, Norway, and 
then went out to sea for the voyage to America with the 
first band of Norwegians to emigrate. 

When the “Restaurationen” set sail she carried 52 
passengers, but when the sloop lowered sail in New 
York harbor on October 9, 1825, she had 53 passengers. 
The additional one was an infant born at sea. She was 
Margaret Allen Larson. Her christening, according to 
the account, was Margaret Allen in memory of hospital- 
ity accorded the infant’s mother and the Norwegian sea 
folk by one Margaret Allen, a London lady, who met 
up with the sloop folk when they docked at a British 
port. 

No Serious Mishap 

The “Restaurationen” was a sloop of 40-foot length 
and probably 15-foot beam, according to accounts. This 
frail craft, however, in the hands of experienced sea- 
faring people, was made to do the long journey from 
Stavanger to New York without serious mishap to its 
cargo. 
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Of those 53 original immigrants, there are now of 
record 12 living descendants of the first generation. 
Virtually all of these descendants will be in St. Paul 
next week for the centennial observance. 

Two children of Mary Allen Larson, the sloop baby, 
will also be here. They are Jane S. Atwater and Rey. 
John Larson Atwater, both of Chicago. Both will speak 
at the centennial celebration. 

Of the first generation born to “sloopers” on Amer- 
ican soil, only twelve are still living, namely, Mrs. Anna 
Danielson Parker, Kendall, N. Y., where the sloopers 
settled; Miss Georgiana Larson, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss 
Inger M. Johnson, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. John L. Atwater, 
Miss Jane S. Atwater, and Mrs. Mabel Truesdell, Chi- 
cago, all three children of Mrs. Margaret Allen Larson 
Atwater, known as the “sloop baby,’ because she was 
born at sea on the way from Norway in 1825; Daniel 
Rosdahl, Marseilles, Ill.; Jacob Rosdahl, Norway, Iowa; 
B. F. Stangland, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Emily Fruland 
and Mrs. Caroline Bower, Sheridan, Ill., and Miss Sadie 
Selle, Chicago. All but two or three of these are ex- 
pected to attend the Centennial celebration. 

St. Panl Daily News, May 31, 1925. 
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The First Lady of “Restaurationen” 


SPEECH BY HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 
G&ditor of Ghe American-Scandinavian Review 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
Sunday Evening, June 7, 1925 





When I was asked to speak for Norwegian women 
of America, the task at first seemed easy. There seemed 
only one word to say, only one note to strike—that of 
gratitude to the pioneer mothers. And I know that in 
voicing this I should be saying only what is in the heart 
of every one of you. But as I considered the matter 
more closely, it was not so easy. So many figures 
crowded my memory, so many incidents—some too in- 
timate, some too slight for recounting here—came back 
to me, that it was not easy to choose. But then a text 
came to my hand, a letter from Martha Larson, the wife 
of Lars Larson i Jeilane, who led the Sloop “Restaura- 
tionen” to these shores. And it seemed that nothing 
could be more fitting than to take as a type of Nor- 
wegian-American women the First Lady of the “Restau- 
rationen,” the first Norwegian woman, as far as we know, 
to found a permanent home on American soil. In honor- 
ing her we shall remember also the many known and un- 
known pioneer women who bore the burden and heat of 
the day with their men-folk and helped to build that 
Norwegian America which has sheltered and nourished 
most of us from childhood. 

What we know about Martha Larson is scanty, but 
significant, so that we can construct in imagination her 
gracious, noble personality. She was only a little past 
twenty when she married Lars Larson, a man much 
older than herself, experienced in war and imprisonment, 
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sobered by his fellow believers. He had for years before 
they were married shouldered the responsibility for the 
oppressed and persecuted of his faith. The Larsons had 
been married less than a year when the young wife was 
called on to leave her childhood home and all the friends 
ot her girlhood and embark with her husband on the 
expedition from which they knew there could be no turn- 
ing hack. There were reasons why it required especially | 
high courage for her to go just then, for her first child 
was born on the Atlantic. During the first five weeks of 
its life her baby was lulled to sleep by the waves that 
tossed their tiny ark. 

When they arrived in America the Sloop folk con- 
tinued to look to Lars Larson as a kind of providence. 
He built in Rochester, New York, what must in those 
days have seemed a palatial home. But it was more 
than a home, it was an institution, an immigration mis- 
sion, a free hotel, an employment bureau, a home-finding 
society, a Halfway House between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the free lands in the west which soon absorbed Nor- 
wegian immigrants. When Norwegians came to New 
York without money or friends or work, the Norwegian 
Consul would pay their fare to Rochester, and Lars Lar- 
son did the rest. We can easily imagine what part his 
wife had in all this, and from the letters written by Mar- 
tha Larson we get a vivid picture of their activities. I 
shall quote a few lines from a letter to her own and her 
husband’s friend, Elias Tastad, in Stavanger: 

“As Lars is going to New York, I will tell you a 
little about our conditions, as well as about the other 
Norwegians here. Twelve Norwegians came here today, 
and are now sitting at the table eating their supper. 
About two weeks ago there arrived from ninety to a 
hundred people. They stayed at our house and my 
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brother’s house about a week and we furnished meals 
for nearly all of them. Most of them have gone to 
Illinois . .. . There are still five families at our house 
of the first immigrants who arrived.” 

She goes on to implore Elias Tastad that he urge no 
one to emigrate who cannot help himself, because, she 
says: ‘‘Practically all of them come to us, and we cannot 
help so many. We, of course, do what we can for them 
all. I have gone around town looking for work for 
them, and Lars has taken many of them out into the 
country. We spare no pains to make them satisfied.” 
In the same letter she says that her husband is “greatly 
interested in church work, is diligent in his work, and 
we live together with great happiness, for God has 
blessed us with both temporal and spiritual gifts. We 
have six children, five girls and one boy. They are 
good, healthy, well-behaved children, who give us great 
joy.” 

She was well named after Martha, who troubled her- 
self about many things, but she seems to have had also 
something of the Mary nature. Her letters breathe a 
deep piety. She concerns herself much for a friend who 
has strayed from the straight path, and she tells what a 
comfort the meetings of the Friends are to her. They 
seem to her like a kingdom of heaven on earth. “I have 
often thought of thee, as well as the rest of the Friends 
there, and I feel a great love towards you all, more than 
I can with pen express. O that we may remember the 
Saviour’s word when He says, ‘Love one another.’ ” 

After the death of her husband, she lived for many 
years in their home in Rochester. Those who saw her 
in her later days have told us what a stately and beau- 
tiful woman she was. That she did not altogether for- 
get her homeland we may see from a little incident told 
by a gentleman who went to say good-bye to her when 
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he was about to leave for Norway. She was then eighty 
years old, and she said, “You are going to Norway? I 
feel as if you were going to heaven!” This impulsive 
word throws a backward light on what it must have cost 
her to leave her homeland, which she never saw again. 

The house Lars Larson built for his wife in 1827 
is still standing, and up to a few years ago their youngest 
daughter lived there. She still owns it, but for some 
time past has occupied an adjoining house. Through 
this faithful daughter who has kept the memory of her 
parents green we feel as if we could almost touch hands 
with Martha Larson, the First Lady of Norwegian Amer- 
ica. 

She has had many successors. Our thoughts go 
naturally first to the wives of those whom we used to 
call “the Old Ministers.” Most of these women came 
here as young brides, came from comfortable, sheltered 
homes where they had been delicately and carefully 
brought up. They came to a land where ferhaps two 
families lived all winter long in one log hut with a calico 
curtain as a dividing screen; where the diet consisted 
chiefly of salt pork, and a bowl of common ordinary 
milk-soup was a queens dish. But the Norwegian- 
American world was young in those days, full of hope 
and buoyancy, and nothing seemed impossible or too 
hard to bear. The young minister’s wife learned to 
value the friendly hand-clasp of the farmer’s wife, and 
that old-country social cleavage, which is credited with 
being in large measure responsible for the Norwegian 
exodus to America, was soon bridged in the new land 
where all shared the same work and the same hardships 
The new community was built on the most democratic 
foundation this country has ever seen—not least through 
the friendship of the women who helped one another in 
their common troubles and their common problems. Yet 
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for all their democratic simplicity, the parsonages set a 
standard of culture and refinement which the crude young 
world in those days needed, while their hospitality was 
almost as boundless as that described in Martha Larson’s 
letters. 

And the farmers’ wives—what tales of courage and 
endurance their lives could show! First, there was the 
leaving of their home-land, with the beauty of the Nor- 
wegian summer night, the white-stemmed birches, the 
purling brook, the soft mosses under foot, and the state- 
ly pines overhead all the things that make Norwegian 
nature seem very near and intimate and friendly. They 
came to the yet unconquered prairie, hostile, almost 
sinister, with no boundaries, nothing to meet the eye, 
nothing that came close and gave shelter, only the tall 
grass in which unknown dangers lurked, dangers from 
wild beasts and red men, and from the insidious un- 
knwn sickness that was exhaled by the freshly-turned 
soil. I have read a speech delivered on Old Pioneers’ 
Day, in which a fine tribute is paid to the pioneer women. 
I quote a few words: “They were able to stand almost 
any amount of toil and privation. They were not afraid 
of a mouse. They were in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that they had nerves. They knew nothing of ‘that tired 
feeling.’ They did not have soft, velvety hands, as some 
of us who were bad boys had reason to know. But for 
all that, they had tender, motherly hearts. The dear 
souls could not drive a nail any better than their grand- 
daughters, but they could drive—a yoke of oxen, and 
handle the pitch fork and the rake almost as well as the 
broom and the mop.” 

I should question some points in that well meant 
eulogy. I am quite sure the pioneer mothers did know 
that tired feeling; I am sure they rose up and lay down 
with it, though perhaps they never mentioned it. And 
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as for nerves—perhaps they did not call them by that 
name, but the insane asylums could tell a gloomy tale of 
what the loneliness of the prairie did to the nervous 
' systems of women. 

It is only right that we should remember those who 
fell by the wayside, who were unequal to the strain, but 
by far the greater number were those who won out. We 
have all known thei: in their strong, serene faces we 
have seen the reflection of a life well lived. 

So far, this hard toil and lowly service in the house 
and on the farm is the greatest contribution the Nor- 
wegian-American woman has given. What little she has 
done in the intellectual field fades by comparison. There 
are obvious reasons for this in the exigencies of pioneer 
life. Another reason lies in the conservatism by which 
the new community was hedged about as with a sheltering 
wall, and within which it grew strong and vigorous. The 
respect and comradeship which ‘Norwegian men give 
their women have old traditions. As far back as “FEjaal’s 
Saga” we read of Bergthora’s saying “I am Ejaal’s wife 
and I have as much to say in our household as he has.” 

The Norwegian-American man has held to these 
traditions of his race. Within the home, he has given 
his wife and sister an honored place. Outside of the 
home he has been—shall I say less generous? He has 
been very slow to accord her opportunities for higher 
education. In the church he has accepted her drudgery, 
but listened little to her counsels. He has had little use 
for her intelligence and none for her qualities of leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, all this is changing and has already 
changed. Many of us, who do not yet count ourselves 
old, have lived through a veritable revolution in the 
position of Norwegian-American women. It is true, we 
have not yet been touched by the agitation for women 
ministers of the Gospel, which is running its “course in 
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the Scandinavian countries, and I doubt that we ever 
shall. But as teachers and writers, and in executive 
positions women have ample opportunities for stamping 
the image of their ideals on our community. The Nor- 
wegian-American colleges, those that have co-education, 
now graduate as many young women as young men, and 
as fast as these young women are able to fill higher posi- 
tions, the positions are being opened to them. 

The very rapidity with which the change has come 
about makes it necessary that we should pause and see 
whither we are going. Just now it is well for us to 
look back on the history of the pioneer women and get 
from them both chastening and inspiration. They were 
happy because they lived in the realities and not in a 
world constructed out of theories. They stood in a vital 
relationship to their surroundings; they fitted their place 
naturally. They did not have to go out and seek life; 
life came to them every day with its demands. And 
they were great, because they had infinite power of devo- 
tion. They poured out their strength without stint or 
measure. They gave everything and asked nothing. 

Uuless we can carry on in their spirit, higher educa- 
tion and wider opportunities avail us nothing. 


The Norse-American Woman In Church Work 
Mrs. H. B. KirpAHL 





The prominent place to which the Norse-American 
woman has attained in church work is, to some extent, 
due to her religious background which her great grand- 
parents and her grandparents furnished in their humble 
homes in old Norway. We have listened to interesting 
tales of grandmother, how she attended school and where, 
it seemed, the Bible and catechism were of most im- 
portance, how she committed to memory the sacred 
hymns, and how, when she was later occupied with 
spinning or weaving in her home, she would sing these 
hymns until her very being was saturated with the relig- 
ious atmosphere which surrounded her. 

Is it then to be wondered at that the pioneer Norse 
women were in reality the silent but persistent 
church builders of the early days? When the little 
children put in their appearance and were entrusted to 
her care, it was a natural maternal feeling of vital im- 
portance that her children must be trained in the same 
religion as her own. Realizing that in this great and 
glorious free country she would be permitted to bring 
them up under the Christian influence of her own church 
she taught them their prayers and hymns, their catechism 
and epitome. We have many instances of those days 
when the women gathered the little ones of the commun- 
ity into one of their homes and there taught them the 
first principles of Christianity. They would go from 
home to home to interest the neighborhood in coming 
together to worship. Thus the thought seed was sown 
that a church and a pastor were real necessities. 

Later we hear of her definite and wonderful work of 
organization— how the many active women’s societies 
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flourished and grew, how necessary it has been for the 
Christian Norse-American woman to express in some 
manner the religious faith and training that she herself 
imbibed. Her influence is now felt in all the different 
church denominations to which she adheres. 

_ In these later years the women have come into closer 
contact with the different church bodies or synods, and 
in some instances the women’s organizations have federat- 
ed so they stand, as it were, a large group of Christian 
women, banded together in faith and loyalty to their 
beloved church. Such federations exist in the following 
churches: The Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica, The Lutheran Free Church, and the Norwegian 
Methodist Church which affiliates with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America. 

The Norse-American woman is very much interested 
in Home and Foreign Missions, but on the whole her 
interests are evenly distributed among the different 
activities of her church such as Christian nurture and 
education of the young, the alleviation of suffering for 
the needy poor, and uplifting the fallen, finding homes 
for children, and homes likewise for the aged, assisting 
in the missions at home, yet not forgetting the heathen 
in far away lands. 

Not very long ago the president of one of the chuch 
bodies was heard to remark that if it were not for the 
interest shown by the women of the church, he was 
afraid the church would fail to make the headway it 
did in winning souls for Christ and in raising the funds 
for its upkeep. 

The Norse-American church woman’s platform is: 
To be privileged to serve her church, to be a co-laborer 
with her God, to whom she owes Love, Faith, Loyalty, 
and not to seek vain glory or honor for herself. 


Missions 
Mrs. J. R. PETERSON 





When we think of the pioneer women of this country 
we naturally associate them with mission work. As 
there were great distances between homes and stations 
the pioneer home was the center of generous hospitality. 
Having had a religious education in their native country 
the first institution to be erected was the church. 


At first they did not have Ladies’ Aids but did the 
work personally as opportunity offered. The Spirit of 
helping each other over difficult years brought them into 
close fellowship, and the spirit of sharing was predomi- 
nant. When children were left unprotected they were 
taken into private homes. As the population increased 
this problem had to be handled by orphans’ homes which 
were established in all branches of the Norwegian church. 
Then homes for the aged were erected and hospitals for 
the sick. 

These different activities have led to the organization 
of women’s auxiliaries which now carry on a great 
work for suffering humanity. Our pioneer women were 
interested in assisting the seamen and sailors and estab- 
lished mission homes where they might have home com- 
forts and cheer. Many of these homes are maintained 
today. These Christian pioneers of mission work have 
shown the way for unselfish service which we of today 
may well follow. 

From very small beginnings the mission work has 
grown to such proportions that in 1922 incomplete re- 
turns show that during that year 820 inmates were cared 
for in the orphanages, 313 in the homefinding work, 
6,991 in the hospitals, 576 in homes for the aged. The 
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valuation of all the properties is estimated to be $2,- 
000,000.00. Four deaconess homes have been established 
and a later development among the charities has been the 
rescue homes for girls. 

The Norwegian women have always taken a decided 
stand for temperance and in later years when suffrage 
has been given to the women of America we find them 
quick to respond to that call, having had the work of 
the women of Norway as an incentive for this further 
progress. 

To foster the mission work among the Norwegians, 
lodges have been formed, as the Daughters of Norway, 
where many an immigrant girl is made to feel at home 
and soon learns the ways and language of her adopted 
country. 

In very early days the women manifested a great 
desire for Christian education, spending much time with 
the parochial schools and encouraging higher education 
for women. 


rive 


The Norwegian Pioneer Mother 
Mrs. E. G. QUAMME 


The picture of the pioneer Norwegian mother that 
comes to the mind of the granddaughter of such pioneer 
women, is apt to be idealized and colored. This may be 
pardoned when it comes from the granddaughter who 
had the greatest love and reverence for two such grand- 
mothers. 


Three characteristics seemed to dominate these two 
women and as far back as the writer’s memory goes 
‘these women were very much like their neighbors and 
friends, also pioneer Norwegian mothers, most of them. 
First of all, it seems that there was a wonderful devo- 
tion to family ties. These splendid women spent every 
waking moment in hard work for the other members of 
the family. It took all the hours of the day to prepare 
food, spin the yarn, weave cloth, and then in the evening, 
and way into the night often, they sat knitting. I doubt 
if there was such a word as vacation at that time; if 
there was, no one ever thought of it or mentioned it. 
Nowadays many people seem to live from one vacation 
to another. I know that none of the early pioneer moth- 
ers ever had one. In these days, it is difficult to picture 
one of those homes: not a single labor saving device; 
inadequate lighting (my mother often tells about how 
_ glorious they thought the kerosene lamps when they first 
came in use); none of the most ordinary conveniences. 
The rooms were few and small. Yet in those homes, all 
the baking, laundering, dairying, dyeing, weaving and 
candlestick-making, was carried on in addition to those 
tasks that we today feel are quite enough for one moth- 
er. It is said, “The servant of all is the greatest of all.” 
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No wonder that we look back upon them with awe. We 
marvel at their patience, ability, endurance and fortitude. 

The second outstanding characteristic of the Nor- 
wegian mother was her determination to become a real 
citizen of this her adopted land. From the very first, 
there was apparently no thought of going back to the old 
homeland, and there must have been many a homesick 
moment. These women had the greatest faith in the 
future of this country. In all that they did they showed 
that they had in deed and in truth adopted this land. 
Some of those early pioneer mothers were the most 
ready to give their sons to the service of their country 
during the Civil War. Those who settled the prairies 
began at once to plant trees, knowing full well that they ~ 
would have very little enjoyment of these trees them- 
selves. But they were building for the future. If our 
national affairs had been in their hands we would not 
now have to be concerned about reforestation, nor would 
our natural rescources have been so. depleted. Theirs 
was a lasting faith: they could see their children and 
their children’s children living on these lands and enjoy- 
ing the fruits of the labor of their ancestors. They 
knew that America would last through the ages. 

But the third and greatest characteristic of these 
wonderful women was their religious faith. No matter 
how poor, they were always ready to help to organize 
churches. No matter how busy, they took time to see 
that the children studied their lessons in religion. There 
were none of those manufactured excuses for absence 
from the “Lord’s House” when services were held there. 
No matter how cold and desolate or how uncomfortable 
the quarters in which these services here held, they were 
there, and it was almost considered irreverent to even 
entertain the thought of discomfort. Children were 
taught by precept and example to have the utmost rev- 
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erence for all that pertained to religion. This char- 
acteristic bore fruit in their lives and from these noble 
women have come some of the finest families in this 
land. 

Unselfish service for others, sincere devotion to their 
adopted country, and a firm religious conviction, is the 
heritage that they have given us, these early Norwegian 
mothers. 


. 
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OLDEST NORWEGIAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
MUSKEGE, WISCONSIN 


Erected in 1843 and formally dedicated two years later. 

This church now stands on the Theological Lutheran 
Seminary Campus, St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn, Its old 
antique logs enclosed by siding for protection against the 
weather. 


The Church Our Mother 


Mrs. M. A. CHRISTENSEN 





Several years ago a brother with his family came to 
visit us. Although cousins, their children were strangers 
to our children, having been brought up in homes 
thousands of miles apart. They tried to play, to converse, 
but there was a strained feeling, until at the dinner table, 
when our children in unison said grace, and their cousins 
joined in with them. It seemed then the ice was broken 
and a bond of fellowship bound them closer than kin- 
ship. At the close of day at devotion we sang hymns, 
read Scriptures, and offered praise and prayer. While 
putting the children to bed one of our daughters said, 
“Mamma, is it not queer that our cousins say grace just 
like we do, and know the same hymns and prayers?” 
I told her that to me it was not queer. I told her of our 
home, how her uncle and I bad been raised in the same 
home, played the same games, and had spent many happy 
hours together. Our parents had reared us, trained us, 
and taught us early to worship God. At our mother’s 
knee we had been taught to pray, sing, and listen to 
Bible stories; in unison we had for years said grace, and 
we still remembered hymns and prayers we had com- 
mitted to memory. These lessons learned by us we were 
now teaching our children, to bring them up in the same 
faith. 

Since then 1 have often remembered the conversa- 
tion that evening. A Christian home is a wonderful 
institution. The training and lessons inculcated are 
priceless treasures. Our dear Lutheran church is also a 
home, and we members constitute a great family. With 
God the Father as head, our church is a mother that 
trains and teaches and prepares for temporal and eternal 
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life. It is wonderful to belong to this body; to meet at 
the throne of grace to pray, “O Lord, our Maker, our 
Redeemer, our Comforter, we are assembled in Thy 
Holy Word,” etc. It is wonderful to sing the same 
hymns, hear the same gospel lessons, pray the general 
prayers of supplication and intercession; partake of the 
same communion; receive the same benediction. Wher- 
ever a church of this denomination is established we find 
the Bible taught in truth and purity; the sacraments are 
rightly administered. It serves many peoples, of many 
tongues and colors; yet wherever this church is estab- 
lishec there is unity of ritual, confession of faith, hope 
and love. 


Wife and Mother 


GJERTRUD RumMoHR HauG HILLEBOE 
1833 — 1909 


It is with a feeling of unworthiness that the oldest 
daughter attempts to write the biography of mother. This 
memoir might be written for thousands of Norse-Amer- 
ican and other mothers, whose love, devotion and un- 
selfishness have caused their children, and others, to 
memorialize them and to thank God for Christian an- 
cestors. No word in the English language touches a more 
tender chord in th human heart than the precious word 
“Mother”. Of the entire list of endearing names express- 
ing the most intimate of human relationship, mother is the 
dearest of them all. In this word is wrapped an affection 
beginning at the cradle and ending not even at the grave. 
This love began even before birth, when motherlove 
guarded and prayed for the life entrusted to her care 
the life that was to spring out of hers, even at the cost 
of her own life, if necessary. 

Gjertrud Rumohr Haug was born July 16, 1833, in 
Sogn, Norway. Her brothers and she were left mother- 
less in 1835. Her father married a widow with four 
children. This stepmother was a loving woman; but 
she lived only a few years, and at her death much of the 
work and worry was placed on the shoulders of the 
young girl. She was confirmed when her father again 
married, and feeling she was then superfluous, emigrated 
to join her brother Peder in America. It was not easy 
for a girl in the teens alone to leave her home, friends, 
and native land; to embark on a long, hazardous journey 
to a strange country, an almost unknown world. The 
voyage was stormy, dangerous and tedious. It took eight 
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weeks in a sail ship to cross the Atlantic Ocean. The 
passengers furnished their own food. This long voyage 
caused much of the victuals to spoil; the rations became 
less and less and many suffered almost starvation. 
Several died, and others suffered both from seasickness 
and other disease. The memory of the trip prevented 
mother from again visiting home folks and native land. 
From Quebec to Koshkonong, Dane County, Wisconsin, 
the trip was almost unendurable. The climax of suffer- 
ing was reached when the fatigued newcomers arrived 
at their destination, to be shunned on account of pesti- 
lence. Cholera was prevalent when they reached Chicago; 
nearly all doors were closed to the weary immigrants. 
Even the friends mother was to live with closed their 
doors to her on account of the cholera epidemic. Her 
brother had gone north to “the land of the Indians” to 
claim a homestead. Thus her first impressions and ex- 
periences in America were disappointments and hard- 
ships. She sought and found work on a farm, where 
she did the housework, besides working in the harvest 
field and meadows. ‘This menial drudgery, climatic con- 
ditions, and unsatisfactory meals caused her suffering 
and misery. Her brother had gone beyond transporta- 
tion of mail, so she could not reach him. She was, indeed, 
a stranger in a strange land, a plight that must be ex- 
perienced in order to be understood. Her joy was un- 
bounded when her brother. in the fall came to bring her 
to his homestead in Roche-a-cree (later Arkdale), Wis- 
consin. What cared she for roads? She had to leave 
all except what could be carried; but the hundred mile 
walk was as nothing by the side of her dear brother. 

When they arrived at their destination she was some- 
what disappointed. Everything was so primitive. Only 
a few whites, mostly bachelors, had found their way to 
this new settlement. There were only three families: one 
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of these, Hans Hilleboe, a teacher, who with his entire 
family had emigrated, and they had received a section 
of land, on the banks of the Wisconsin River, from the 
U. S. government. Newcomers filled to joverflowing 
the huts and cabins built of logs, with moss and mortar- 
filled cracks and crevices. How she missed her beauti- 
ful old and established home in Norway, where the family 
had lived for generations! Here everything seemed so 
rude, new, and unstable. She pined for her father, and 
longed for other relatives and friends. 

Her brother had built a very small log hut, where 
every evening he climbed on cleats to sleep in the attic, 
while her bed was in the one room used for all purposes. 
They often were obliged to entertain visitors in this hovel. 
The only satisfaction was that all the homes were almost 
alike. Many lived or camped outdoors. With the blue 
sky for a roof, beautified by moon and stars, and illu- 
minated by the most wonderful Aurora Borealis at night ; 
with the trees and flowers for decorations, in their un- 
partitioned living rooms, the days sped by quickly. They 
could well understand why the Indians enjoyed their no- 
madic existence and would not willingly relinquish their 
claims to the white people who now usurped their pos- 
sessions and crowded them out of their happy hunting 
grounds. 

The longings and homesickness did not long weigh 
down the spirits of this young Norwegian newcomer 
girl. The bitter pangs were overcome by her amicable 
disposition and cheerful temperament. Before she left 
with her brother to work in Grand Rapids she had 
formed new associations and friendships. The young 
maidens were few, and she soon became a center of at- 
traction. Among the men she met was Sjur H. Hille- 
boe, who later won her heart and hand. While working 
in Grand Rapids she was so fortunate as to meet a family 
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wro became very much attached to her. She was treated 
as one of their family, taught the English language, in- © 
structed in the American ideas of home and housekeep- 
ing. When she prepared to establish her home, they 
were instrumental in securing for her the most neces- 
sary articles, as well as many equipments they knew she 
could net acquire in the new isolated settlement. 


May 17, 1856, Sjur and Gjertrud were married and 
moved into the log cabin he had built for his attractive 
young bride. On that farm, and in that cabin (later re- 
modeled and rooms added to-three sides of it), they lived 
happily in peace and harmony till father’s death thirty-six 
years later. This farm was to her a haven of rest; a 
refuge from much she disliked; a place where she might 
live and truly feel at home. Her tastes and inclinations 
were domestic, and here she might establish her home 
according to her liking. Even though crude, it had the 
possibilities in the future to become her castle. She 
thanked God for her home, for the love, esteem and ad- 
miration of her promising young husband. Their love 
was mutual: so were their aims and aspirations. They 
worshipped the same God and their faith made them fol- 
lowers of Him whose footsteps led over many rugged 
paths, through thorny lanes, and whose life was not al- 
ways to His liking. The verdant pine, spruce, fir and 
hemlock reminded her of dear old Norway. She liked 
the sturdy oak, the monarch of the woods, whose stately 
trunk and spreading branches as sentinels guarded her 
home. She never tired of wandering through the forest 
primeval where grew multi-million beautiful trees, shrubs, 
vines, berries, grasses and wild flowers. Many of these 
she transplanted to beautify her house and garden. At 
times the sighing and soughing winds through the woods, 
and the murmuring streams, made her lonesome and long 
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for companions. The neighbors were few and far be- 
tween: then, too, they were busy solving their own prob- 
lems. 

As pioneers they braved many dangers, suffered much 
hardship, and endured many privations. The Indians 
often threatened them, and rumors of wars and mas- 
sacres caused them worry and anguish. A cellar was 
built near the house in the deep woods where at times 
the women and children of the settlement were locked in 
while the men guarded it. The streams, lakes and forests 
had been the hunting grounds of the Indians and they 
were loathe to part with them. They were, however, 
won by the kindness and fairness of the pioneers. Near 
this home they often camped, and mother was a favorite 
with the red people. Many a loaf of bread, piece of 
meat and other food found its way to their wigwams. 
She often also cared especially for the squaws and pap- 
pooses. When they, in return for her consideration and 
kindness, offered her their food, she declined, not relish- 
ing their culinary art. Skunk meat and snake soup did 
not appeal to her. At times she bartered or exchanged 
commodities for moccasins, buckskin and beaded bags. 
She tried to get new blankets but did not succeed. 
Pioneers in after years delighted to talk about olden times 
in Roche-a-cree. Many declared those years the hap- 
piest in their lives. They remembered even the minutest 
of incidents, and could recall even the clothes they brought 
with them. The women never tired of describing mother’s 
beautiful wedding dress of green and white striped de- 
laine with garlands of roses. Her chest, inherited from 
her mother and grandmother, was filled with silver, 
jewelry, embroidered garments, tapestries and brocades 
found only in the more refined and aristocratic Norwe- 
gian homes. The gifts from friends in Grand Rapids 
added to her store. She possessed the finest dishes and 
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these made their rounds during Christmas holidays, or 
special company. Her training, knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, American ideas of housekeeping, and other 
accomplishments, made her a teacher and leader among 
the women who came directly from their foreign homes. 
She was a good cook and an excellent baker, so she 
helped many to concoct delicious viands and appetizing 
victuals out of meager material. She was an expert with 
the needle, and a good designer: thus she made many a 
garment both for her own family and for others. She 
owned the first sewing-machine in the settlement, a 
Davis; and her oldest son stitched the seams for friends 
who brought theiy sewing. 

The men had to seek work in order to make money 
for improvements on ther farms, clear the land, grub 
it, break it for cultivation, and build better houses, barns. 
etc. Many of the men worked in the lumber mills; some 
went into the pineries, where the large pine trees were 
felled during the winter. These logs were hauled to 
the rivers, placed on the ice, made into rafts which in 
spring and summer were floated down the rivers to the 
mills. The songs and yodeling of the raftsmen sounded 
like sweet music to many who never left their homes or 
came in contact with the outside world. The Wisconsin 
River carried many rafts and these weie often anchored 
at the mouth of the Roche-a-cree, and the men would 
buy eggs, butter, or anything the farmers would sell. 
They were welcome guests and brought news from the 
outside world. Hunters, trappers, fishermen, surveyors, 
homeseekers and prospectors roaming through the wilds 
also brought news and helped break the monotony. Many 
of these instructed mother in preparing fish, fowl and 
game, both fresh, smoked, salted, and cured. The wild 
animals furnished palatable dishes; but it was especially 
the cured and preseryed meats that fed the pioneers, 
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Venison was a mainstay. Trapping and hunting became 
a leading industry. ‘The meat for victuals, and the skins, 
were either sold or tanned into leather for shoes, patches, 
straps, etc. Many of the skins were made into robes, 
rugs, and coats. 

The Hilleboe home, in time, became a center. Father 
had a good education; had attended the University in 
Norway; had acquired knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. His education, together with tact and common 
sense, qualified him for a leader in civic affairs. He was 
“Justice of Peace” thirty-five years, and settled many 
disputes, married many couples, transacted much busi- 
ness, and became a legal adviser and authority in deciding 
questions of importance. He was elected to fill many 
offices in the community, township, county, state and 
church. This gathered many to the home, where mother 
always dispensed hospitality and entertained both friend 
and stranger. ‘This hospitality is a peculiar. trait to the 
Norwegians; but entertaining is not always easy when 
the larder is empty. It took some time before the settlers 
could buy cows, sheep, chickens, hogs, and raise grain 
and vegetables. Could the lips of the pioneers today 
tell of the hardships of seventy-five years ago, and more, 
when they claimed the wilds, they would relate weird 
tales, enumerate almost unbelievable ventures, inform the 
coming generations of real history. Without modern 
inventions and labor saving devices they wrested by main 
human force the trees from the ground, leveled the rough 
ground for roads, carried water for miles before wells 
could be dug, etc. They were happy when they could 
raise steers. ‘They knew that, grown to oxen, these 
would be yoked to the “kubberulle” they had made out of 
logs and saplings. These heavy, cumbersome, crude 
vehicles would not compare very favorably. with the 
modern automobile, It would be naute mobile versus 
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auto mobile. They could, however, be driven where not 
even a Ford could go; and blazed the trail of our roads 
and highways. The oxen and kubberulle also moved 
many a log, tie, and cord wood. The oxen pulled many 
breaking plows that transformed stumpy, grubbed tracts 
into fertile fields and meadows. All honor is due our 
pioneers, those sturdy characters who were willing to 
sacrifice pleasure and convenience; who would walk great 
distances to do their shopping, not expecting free de- 
livery; who had known better days, and looked forward 
to the dawn of a new day. With their faces to the 
morrow, they built their homes with family altars, or- 
ganized congregations, erected churches, and established 
Christian schools, because they felt the need of educa- 
tion and spiritual nurture. 

The writer of this biography, being the seventh in 
the family of eleven children, cannot describe the hard- 
ships when Milwaukee a hundred miles away was the 
nearest market place: when Rev. H. A. Preus traveled 
seventy-five miles on foot in summer, or on skis in winter, 
to preach three times a year in a log church. She can- 
not narrate the horrors of the Civil War, which claimed 
so many of the men; where the death toll affected so 
many families; where the widows and orphans, until 
they received their pensions, were almost pauperized. 
Mother often told us of the time when father enlisted, 
left her, with three young sons, to care for everything. 
Father returned on crutches, his health gone, and he was 
bedridden over a year. He did what he could to cheer 
her and others; but she must run the farm and provide 
a living for the family of six. With four boys ranging 
in ages from an infant to a six-year-old son, this was no 
easy task. ‘The prices on commodities were very high, 
almost exorbitant. There was little to barter or sell. 
Substitutes? Yes, most of the victuals were substitutes, 
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Their butter was salted lard; coffee, roasted grain and 
seeds; tea, leaves picked and dried at home. The sweets 
were cooked from the sap of the maple tree, and later, 
sugar cane. The bread, though coarse, was clean and 
wholesome. It was often hard to make ends meet, but 
mother was equal to the occasion. She was very eco- 
nomical, practical, and believed in “waste not, want not.” 
Conservation should have been her middle name. She 
resorted to ingenuity ; knit socks, leggings, mittens, scarfs 
and sweaters, which she sold to the “lumber jacks”; she 
spun yarns; wove cloth and blankets which she disposed 
of wherever she could. Her buoyant spirit; her op- 
timism, cleverness, capacity for work, and other sterling 
qualities helped her bear the burdens, conquer difficul- 
ties, and overcome obstacles. 

As every cloud has a silver lining; every day, how- 
ever dark and long, has an end: so also these trying years 
in the history of our beloved country. When the war 
clouds had drifted away, and the times were back to 
mornalcy, father had regained some of his health. He 
“was never robust, but even if he could not do much hard 
work he was able to tend to his affairs, and the boys were 
also able to work and help mother. Some of my earliest 
recollections of home were plans for the future of Hans. 
I remember father and mother, and my grandparents, 
who were then bedridden, having consultations about his 
education. Grandfather’s highest ambition was to pre- 
pare him for the ministry; but my parents planned to 
educate him and let him choose his career. Rev. Styrk 
Reque, father’s pastor, friend and counselor, encouraged, 
ves urged them to send him to Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa; but he was so young, not yet confirmed. They 
decided to send him to the parsonage at Lemonveir to 
prepare him for confirmation and also receive elementary 
instruction in order to prepare him to enter the college. 
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I can remember how mother worked to get his clothes 
ready. I can also remember old Sally hitched to the 
buggy anxious to get started. There were tears, sighs, 
and prayers, and then father, with the oldest son, said 
good bye to home. The chain was broken, the family tie 
severed. The twenty-five mile drive to New Lisbon was 
quite a trip then. 

My first distinct recollection or remembrance of 
mother :s an autumn morning while sitting in bed, I was 
printing the letter A on a frosted window pane. Mother 
was teaching me to form the letter correctly. She was 
also baking buckwheat cakes, and I can yet see her walk- 
ing between the stove and my bed. Another picture is 
also indelible: she was ironing clothes; I was standing 
on a “slag bank” while she taught me this: “Jeg ved en 
deilig have, I[Tvor roser staar 1 flor. Den skapte Gud til 
gave, For alle barn paa jord. Hvert barn med tanker 
fromme; Med gm og kjerlig sjel. Faar lov til der at 
komme, Og plukke roser selv, Nu lukker sig mit die, 
Og dukker ned mit kind; Gud fader i det hgie, Luk mig 
i haven ind.” 

Even though I was father’s girl and pal, I dearly 
loved mother. It seemed as if she filled the house, though 
she was small of stature. She radiated cheer, peace, com- 
fort; but above all, she created an atmosphere of Godli- 
ness. From our earliest childhood she taught us prayers 
and impressed the value of truth, cleanliness and honor. 
We were taught to be chaste and pure in words and 
deeds. She believed in the adage, “As the root, so the 
fruit.” It seemed as if nothing could be hid or con- 
cealed from her. She was a sun radiating light; a magnet 
drawing blessings: her home was her universe where she 
reigned, and she made it a place on earth near heaven. 
I can see her at work, never hurrying but always ac- 
complishing. Work was waiting for her wherever she 
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went. She did not believe in idleness, saying it was the 
devil’s pillow. Besides chores, gardening, and other out- 
of-door work, she did her housework of cleaning, wash- 
ing, ironing, dairying, etc. In the spring, she and the 
boys sheared the sheep. Then she washed the wool, dyed, 
spun, knit and wove it, and fashioned garments. for 
husband, sons, and daughters. These clothes may not 
have looked tailored, nor been as soft and flimsy as the 
present day lingerie and silken fabrics; but they kept us 
warm and dry during winter and protected us whether 
we attended school, played or worked. During summer. 
we wore clothes of muslin, calico, and gingham. Mother 
was a singer of songs and hymns. She sang while at 
work; sang and knit while walking; taught us to sing 
almost before we could talk. While we studied our les- 
sons aloud, she was busy spinning, sewing, or knitting, 
correcting us when we made mistakes. Thus she taught 
us the rudiments of religion; our catechism; Bible his- 
tory; hymns; Bible stories, or related incidents we loved 
to hear. When we grew older she was a wonderful com- 
panion, wise counselor, and a true friend. Her genial 
disposition made her a cheerful, desirable companion; 
her store of information and experience made her a 
judicious confidant. Did she have any faults? She was 
only a human, and therefore not perfect. Did she always 
smile and display her dimples? Was she never perplexed 
nor discouraged? She was a parent according to God’s 
command. She corrected us and trained us for time 
and eternity. This was a difficult task, and hers was the 
privilege and duty to wield the rod and exact prompt 
obedience whenever she deemed it necessary. 

I remember well a Sunday morning when I was sent 
to deliver the mail at a neighbor’s home. We carried the 
mail from Arkdale for the entire neighborhood. Mother 
told me to hurry, to come home before eleven, when we 
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had family devetion. The mail was delivered, but the 
daughter insisted on my eating dinner with her and then 
going to visit Aunt Helga. I yielded to the temptation. 
Then toward evening I wended my way home; my con- 
science troubled me; I knew what to expect because of 
disobedience. Imagine my delight when I found our 
house full of company. Mother met me with a smile and 
_ asked how I had spent the day. That evening I was un- 
usually helpful and eager to please. In the morning when 
the work was done mother invited me to go with her to 
a grove where we children played; there she paid me my 
dues. J was then very much surprised, but the spank- 
ing and other admonition left a lasting impression, and 
taught a lesson in prompt obedience and parental au- 
thority. 

Father and mother were charter members of the con- 
gregation, and as church workers took heavy lifts both 
financially and otherwise. Pastors were welcome guests, 
and some of my earliest recollections are pastoral visits. 
There was a reverence in our home because of daily 
family worship, prayer, and Christianity in word and 
deed. We were never too busy for devotion, grace at 
the meals, instruction in religion both at home and in 
parochial schools. When we were reprimanded and 
punished it was with fear and admonition of the Lord, 
rather than cuffs, raps or whippings. This admonitory 
reproof punished more than corporeal punishment. Often 
a spanking would have been more to my taste or liking 
than asking forgiveness from the one offended; then 
asking God’s foregiveness for any misdemeanors. It is 
hard to bow in submission and contrition. 

From earliest childhood we were taught the value of 
education. We were told not to expect inheritance in 
money or other values; but that we would be given 
education as far as means allowed it. We were all sent 
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to Christian schools to prepare for our life work. We 
were told to make our one brief life a success; that it 
was necessary for us to open new areas in life; that 
knowledge was a power to help us grow great in mind 
and soul; that Christianity would shed light and joy on 
all our deeds. In Christian schools and under tutelage 
of consecrated teachers we acquired new motives; more 
lofty ideas came to possess us; new ideals rose before 
us; new purposes, strange and undreamed of, came tc 
possess us; new ambitions were born within us: new 
powers commensurate with this new program of life de- 
veloped for us. To dear, sacrificing, unselfish mother 
is due all honor, respect and gratitude for what we may 
have accomplished. Her wish and ambition was thai we 
might be prepared to meet the requisites; that we might 
be transformed under the beneficent influences of our 
Christian institutions; that we might be true men and 
women. She had laid a firm foundation on which we 
might build: where we might move in a new world to- 
ward a more worthy goal; where our thoughts migl:t 
run through a wider orbit; our feelings might rise to 
a higher and nobler level; our actions might speak in a 
new refinement; our hearts might know a greater hap- 
piness; our living might be more sublime. 

My work after leaving home was in places farther 
west; still it was my pleasure to spend part of three 
years at home with mother. At sixteen 1 taught my 
first term of school in the home district. At twenty-one 
I again taught the winter term and boarded at home. 
Later, when teaching at Madison, Wisconsin. I suffered 
a nervous breakdown—it was mother and home that 
called me. The year of convalescence I shall always re- 
member and prize among my dearest memories. Father 
had been called home the previous year; mother was so 
lonesome and lost without him. It seemed, in a small 
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measure, that I could comfort her, and help assuage her 
grief. The boys had married and established home: in 
other states. Hans was principal of the Willmar Sem- 
inary; Ole a merchant at Buxton, North Dakota; John 
in business at Warren, Minnesota; Peter a banker in 
North Dakota; Helena and Sarah attended school at the 
Willmar Seminary, and Inger was teaching. Mother 
had rented the farm, so after the visitors who had 
spent the summer with us left, we had time to live, enjoy 
each other’s company, and plan for the future. I shall 
ever remember our rambles through the woods, fields 
and meadows; our jaunts, picnics, picking wild berries, 
grapes, plums and nuts; our gathering wild flowers, me- 
dicinal plants, and, in the fall, the gorgeous autumn 
leaves. Behind Kate and Ned in a buggy or cutter we 
drove to visit many of mother’s oldtime friends. I saw 
mich of Roche-a-cree that I had never seen before; — 
visited many dear old people I had never known. Thus 
mother almost lived her life a second time. They would 
talk about Auld Lang Syne; and the reminiscences were 
both interesting and instructive. Mother would tel! of 
her trials, and I learned that, being of a timid nature, 
she had suffered much while alone during the pioneer 
days. She was very much afraid of reptiles, especially 
rattlesnakes, of electric storms, and Indians. 

During this stay at home we were more on the !evel, 
and at times played and acted like school girls. [ re- 
member one evening I told her that I thought she was 
getting old, when we were discussing some up-to-date 
problems. She jumped up and challenged me to run a 
race. I accepted, and she came near winning, becatise 
I thought it such a joke. We both laughed about it 
many times afterwards. We discussed even politics, 
debated many questions; but above all do I remember 
our heart-to-heart talks. I had met a student while teach- 
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ing. He served our congregation one summer and mother 
was very pleased when we announced our engagement. 
She was eager to discuss courtship and mariage; her 
advice motherly; her blessing a benediction. When, a 
years later, a day after our wedding, I kissed mother 
good bye, I felt it was goodby forever on earth. My 
husband had accepted a call as home missionary for the 

tate of Idaho and Eastern Washington. It was my 
pleasure, however, to again visit mother seven years 
later. I found her changed in many ways, but happy 
and content. The farm was sold to sister Helena and her 
Ausband, where mother was to spend her declining years 
among relatives and friends. She tended the six graves 
in the family plot at the old cemetery; attended services 
regularly; sat in the family pew, although it was hard 
for her to hear the sermon. I noticed she sang so many 
new hymns and quoted Scriptures I had not heard, so I 
asked her about it. She said, “I am not so busy now; 
the evenings are long; [ am growing deaf; should I also 
become blind, what would I then do without my hymns 
to sing, my Bible to study and ponder?” She was in 
her old age laying up treasures in heaven, “where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal.” 

Age ravaged her health, claimed her physique, sapped 
her strength; but as her body, God’s temple, felt the 
ramparts crumble, and her days numbered, she was ready 
to obey the clarion call, and anxious to join her dear 
ones on the celestial shore. When summoned to her 
death bed, I found it impossible to travel from Oakland, 
California, with my five young children. It was hard to 
deny myself this last visit; but we helped send sister 
Sarah, a nurse, to care for her and help alleviate pain 
and suffering. When the telegram came anfiouncing her 
death December 8, 1909, we thanked God who had called 
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her home where there is no sorrow, sickness, or death. 
Though we grieved, we did not mourn as those who have 
no hope. She had been a follower of Christ; her sins 
had been washed away by His blood; she had tried to 
submit all to God’s will; and because she had been faith- 
ful unto death we firmly believe she will inherit the 
crown of lite. “Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors: and their works do follow 
them.” 

Home has been different since the mother is gone. 
There is an emptiness no one can fill. Although I have 
twice visited the old homestead and spent days there 
with my sister and her family and enjoyed these visits 
very much, still I have not yet had strength and courage 
to enter mother’s bedroom where she breathed her last 
breath and entered to inhale the atmosphere of eternal 
bliss. I have not been able to gaze on the things she 
valued; fondle her treasures; caress her belongings. 
Some day I may be permitted to do so; but now it has 
been a great privilege to visit her haunts, kneel at her 
grave, read the epitaph on tombstones and monuments 
where under the sod she rests with her loved ones. May 
we all be re-united in the home on high, in the great 
beyond. 

In loving memory, 
ANNA REGINA HILLEBOE CHRISTENSEN. 


‘Tonerne’”’ 


Av Anna Marie Holter 


Tonerne glide, dulmende blide 

Ind mellem sjelens usynlige saar; 
Tonerne kvege, tonerne lege, 
Svalende drémmende ro om mig slaar. 


Tonerne sagte, ene kan magte 

Tolke den inderste breendende trang. 
Stille, saa stille — skyggerne ville 
Liste sig bort ved den dempede klang. 


Tonerne dalet, stilnet og svalet 
Senkede glemselen over mig ned. 
Toner saa lette, flagrende tette, 
Svevede om mig med evighetsfred. 


Englenes skare, tonerne bare 

Hit til de sérzende, hviskende fred, 
Sddt vil de dysse — sagtelig drysse 
Kjerlighetsroserne over os ned. 
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The Fifth General Convention — 
of the 
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The president, Mrs. 
I. D. Ylvisaker, made 
the address of the 
evening, which was a 
tribute to the pioneers 
of the Church, and 
named some of the 
women who through 
pioneer hardships had 
done their bit in 
establishing the 
Church and the Chris- 
tian home in the 
western wilderness. 
Her address is here 
given in full: 
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“THEIR GIFTS” 

The first century of the Norsemen in America has 
ended in the splendid celebration, called the Norse-Amer- 
ican Centennial. 

The contribution of these Norwegian men and women 
to the development of our beloved America has been 
presented from so many angles that nothing new can be 
added. 

But, as a representative of the largest organization 
of women of Norwegian ancestry in this country, an 
organization which in a peculiar sense is an outgrowth 
of the quality which was the main-spring of the lives of 
these noble men and women, we, also, wish to place our 
wreath with the others, on the threshold of the House of 
Remembrance. 

There is some deep reason why so many care so pro- 
foundly for the old things. They typify inner char- 
acteristics, which must not be forgotten in a young land 
where changes come all too swiftly. 

The steadfastness which links the present with the 
past comes from within, and we seek to discover that 
which joins us to those who have gone before. 

The lives of people and of nations are made up of 
tenses. 

In infancy, there are the clamorous needs of the 
present, knowing nothing outside of one’s self, and this 
period is longer with some than with others. 

In youth — looking only to that magical time — the 
future, which is to carry in its lap all the wonderful 
things for which one hopes and dreams. : 

In maturity, looking back into the past with an ap- 
preciation of worthy achievements, a measuring sense of 
values, and sacred recollections, which extend to the 
history of the race and. the sacrifices which purchased 
its liberties. 
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Our forebears have, also, had their tenses. 

The pioneer period, devoted to a battle for existence, 
in which every faculty was engaged — where thought 
could be given to nothing else than the present—a time 
in which homes were built from nature’s simplest mater- 
ial—where farms were wrested from the wilderness, and 
where the getting of food was the ever present problem. 
Words will never paint adequately for posterity the 
pioneer period of these first men and women. 

As with the individual, that. period of beginnings 
passed, and the pioneer Norwegians began to find them- 
selves in the period of youth. With means and comfort, 
they could look to the future. Thought could be given 
to the development of their children. They could equip 
them with an education, to make themselves ready to 
enter the actual stream of American life. This period 
is not yet on the wane. The Norwegian-American is 
still in his youthful period, but today and now, we have 
taken time to meastire ourselves in the passing of the 
century. Deeply within ourselves, we find a heritage 
which comes from the past. Our spiritual qualities are 
measured hy our possession of a past tense. 

People are like trees—the tree sends its roots down, 
down to find the secret springs which sustain and give 
it life, and though the roots of some trees spread out and 
not down, every tree has a “Hjerterod,”’ a heart-root, 
that goes straight down. So, also, with us. We send 
our roots down to find those secret springs, which have 
fed our lives during this century and made them what 
they are. And we find them two in number—the Na- 
tional and the Religious. 

A century separates us from those first venturesome 
ones, who felt the urge to leave their home country, 
Norway, for this land of promise, America. There are 
periods of history in which movement, color, and life 
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seem to develop suddenly. There is a restlessness which 
finds many forms. The years from 1825—1850 were 
such years, filled with this unrest. An awakening in 
literature, in music, in national conception, stirred the 
people. This movement roused those, also, who had 
remained passive in economic conditions, which promised 
no future, neither to the individual nor to the family. 

Undoubtedly, then, as now, “cream rises to the top.” 
Only in the best and strongest arose the desire to 
emigrate. — ; 

The national characteristics of the Norwegian always 
included initiative and courage, but even so, only those 
who had these qualities in a superabundant degree could 
contemplate departure from the land they knew and the 
beginings-of so strenous a journey to the land of the 
unknown. And this journey differed, also, in another 
particular from all previous excursions. This time the 
family came along. 

But there was also one more factor to be included 
in the pioneer development, namely, the Church. 

The same ardor which had sent the missionaries from 
the Mother Country to the foreign field, sent the pioneer 
pastor along to care for these sons and daughters of the 
mother church. 

And it is to the combined influence of the Church and 
the pioneer home that we tonight bring tribute. 

The national characteristics of the pioneer Norwegian 
were courage, initiative, respect for authority, a willing- 
ness to work, a definite sense of honesty in word and 
deed, a steadfast character, and a deep piety. 

But in all the disturbing contacts of a new environ- 
ment, the cultivation of these qualities were necessarily 
left to the home, and to the mother. The measure of 
the contribution of these pioneer women may best be 
illustrated by the mention of a few outstanding ex- 
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amples: Mesdames Eielsen, Stub, Preus, Brandt, Dahl, 
Rasmussen. 

To all these dear women of the past we tonight bring 
tribute. With high courage, noble hearts, and simple 
Christian lives, they shaped spiritual values. They raised 
standards of conduct which gave to the nation men and 
women of character and ideals. 

The hands which now are dust hold out to us the 
precious gifts of joy, ‘service, fortitude, faith. Their 
example challenges us to the same high ideals—to the 
same willingness to “carry on’; to the same forgetful- 
ness of self; to the same steadfastness of purpose; to the 
same burning faith. 

Those silent voices pledge us to the promise that 
those who come after us shall from us receive the same 
noble gifts as those which the pioneer mother gave to 
those who came after her in the century which is now 
finished. 


A Message to Mothers 


Mrs. M. A. CHRISTENSEN 


Mother: who is mother? Even the most artful of 
word paintings cannot picture your beauty: although to 
the human eye you may appear very unpretentious, with 
plain features, ungraceful figure, careworn countenance, 
furowed brow, calloused hand, drooping shoulder, loiter- 
ing and broken gait. 
Words cannot define 
or describe the im- 
portance of your po- 
sition, nor your capa- 
city for work: but if 
there is a perennial 
nobleness and even 
sacredness in work, 
then yours is a sacred 
nobility. 

Words cannot cir- 
cumscrike mother- 
hood. You alone un- 
derstand the full 

Mrs. M. A. CHRISTHNSEN meaning of that word, 
who have been ready and willing to give a life for a life: 
who have time and again entered the valley of the shadow 
of death in order to bring one more life into this world. 
You alone can fully appreciate the music of baby’s cry, 
his only means of welcome, the universal speech of all 
God’s creatures, and a language every one understands. 
Words cannot express your joy when anguish and 
travail were over and you with your baby came back to 
light and life. Words cannot describe the ecstasy of 
feeling baby’s face pressed against the fount of life, 
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warm and comfortable and tender. Words cannot convey 
your gratitude when baby nestled in your arm, as though 
he had been fitted or measured to fit it; and when he 
found that gracious hollow God made in your shoulder 
that fitted his head better than pillows of down ever 
could. Weak, tired, suffering mother, you forgot your 
anguish and pain because baby had found his dining 
room. Thus from the first moment of “love at first 
sight” your life was entwined about baby’s life. Thus 
was formed the strongest tie and most intimate of human 
relation and fellowship. Mother, this was only the be- 
ginning. You watched baby when he scowled and 
frowned, knowing it was his way of telling you some- 
thing was wrong. You smiled when he opened his eyes;. 
you smiled when assured he was healthy and strong, a 
perfect, normal baby. You smiled and smiled till at 
last he smiled back to you. When he laughed and 
crooned on hearing your voice, the sweetest music to 
his ears, then you smiled as only a mother can smile. 
Do you remember the time when he could first “pat-a- 
cake,’ or show how big he was, and in his way say 
papa and mamma? Do you remember the excitement 
when he had cut his first tooth, and how you had never 
seen anything cuter than when he took his first step? 
But if you have forgotten these incidents, you may per- 
chance remember when sickness rapped on your door, 
when you neglected everything in order to administer to 
his wants. Your entire time was given to cool his 
fevered brow, to quench his thirst, and to moisten his 
parched lips. You remember how you felt when, com- 
prehending your knowledge insufficient for nursing him, 
how loath you were to give him over to the nurse; how 
you distrusted even the doctor. Finding your care 
superfluous, on your bended knees you perhaps implored 
God to spare the life of this “ray of sunshine.” It 
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took some time before you could bow in submission and 
say “Thy will be done,” and bear the thought “The Lord 
gave, the Lord took; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
You have not forgotten friends’ sympathy which like 
Balm of Gilead, eased pain and sorrow and helped heal 
the wound. How consoling when baby’s father whisper- 
ed, “Baby came from heaven, to heaven has returned 
to await our coming.” 

O mother, if a baby’s memory spurs you, onward 
and upward, should not your living babies which you love 
with the same tenderness and devotion, and who still 
are sojourning with you, who are the greatest source of 
joy in your life, be worthy your best efforts? All babies 
need mothering. Yours is the special and esteemed priv- 
ilege of administering to their wants—not only properly 
feeding and clothing them, keeping them clean, giving 
them plenty of fresh air and sleep, but training them in 
inumerable ways. You alone know their many needs, 
because once a mother, always a mother; and to you, 
once a baby, always a baby, whether one hour, day, week, 
year, or fifty years. 

Noble, patient mother, into your care and keeping 
has been entrusted the greatest work accorded humanity. 
If the most supreme joy comes with motherhood, so does 
also the greatest responsibility. The highest develop- 
ment of the children necessitates an intelligent mother 
who can teach by example rather than by precept. Of 
such a mother it can be said that she holds the destiny 
of the nation in her hand. “The hand that rocks the 
cradle is the hand that rules the world.’ This is not 
literally true because it is often the foot that rocks the 
cradle while the hands fashion garments to protect the 
dear ones from the chill and bitterness encountering 
them. While your foot and hands are busy, your mind 
is also at work for the welfare of your beloved; or you 
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may be busy answering some of the numerous questions 
of the older children; or otherwise disseminating valuabie 
information and knowledge to those gathering wisdom, 
and laying up stores for future use. Busy mother, this 
is your opportunity to sow the seed, tend and nurture 
it in every way, if you expect your children to become 
true men and women. Would that you today could 
fully understand the golden opportunities you have now 
while the infant is in the cradle, and your other children 
are gathered about your knees. Make use of these 
precious days and teach them all within your power. You 
may not be able to follow the Montesorri System, nor 
any other definite system; but that is of little conse- 
quence. Teach them to amuse themselves, and also to 
play with others. When they are old enough, and want 
to know why and wherefore, teach them as far as you 
are-able. Teach them to work, and instruct them early 
to take care of themselves. 

If you want strong, healthy, intelligent children. 
then from infancy care for their bodies. Teach them 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and that they must 
take the best possible care of their bodies, God’s temples. 
Instruct them in the things they must know if they shall 
be chaste and pure in word and deed. Be their confi- 
dante, and tell them. when old enough, of the mystery 
of the human life: thus you may become instrumental 
in guiding them safely through infancy, childhood, 
youth, and inte honorable manhood and womanhood. 
The adolescent period is so very important and so often 
neglected. If you do your duty here, at the age of 
discretion they honor you; posterity will thank you for 
being true to your motherhood. Do you realize and 
understand what a power you are; that on you more 
than any one else rests the responsibility of revolution- 
izing habits, of teaching the way to health and happi- 
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ness, of preparing for normal motherhood and. ap- 
preciated fatherhood? Fearlessly talk to your children 
about the penalty of outraging nature, and defying the 
simple laws of hygienic living. 

Mother, if you are such a vital force in the develop- 
ment, progress and education of the family, how about 
your responsibility in ‘educating and training for the 
ultimate destiny of mankind? Into your hand has been 
entrusted the training of the young, tender beings, where 
every child contains the possibility of a perfect man or 
woman, and where from the merest infant every day is 
a period of education. In infancy and the early period 
this education is often of greater consequence than when 
more mature or adult. Not only are the organs and 
functions then given the primary education, but the 
_ faculties of the mind, as well, receive those initial im- 
pulses that determine very largely their directions and 
efficiency through life. 

Believing that as a twig is bent the tree will incline, 
to you, dear mother, has been given this great work of 
training, guiding, cheering, controlling and diverting the 
children’s interests and energies into wholesome, normal 
conditions. Sacrificing, forbearing mother, wake up to 
fully realize your noble position and high station in 
life! So often you have been called a queen: be a 
queen, and reign in your home—that place on earth 
nearest heaven; where love reigns supreme; where 
happiness is bliss;where joy is ecstatic; where sorrow 
is keen; where it is ever a sacred privilege to serve and 
be served; where Christian forbearance controls heart 
and mind so that unselfish service predominates for the 
ultimate welfare of the entire family; where the very 
atmosphere breathes of comfort, truth, honor, social and 
celestial purity, secular knowledge, and ethreal wisdom. 
Into this, your kingdom, put all that is good and valu- 
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able. Make your home a place where your family love 
to dwell. If necessary, do your share of the work, even 
menial drudgery ; sacrifice personal desires and pleasures; 
be ever ready to direct, admonish, win, counsel, sympath- 
ize, instruct, enthuse—lead ever onward and upward. 
Yours is the sacred privilege of nurturing, rearing, edu- 
cating, refining, sacrificing and consecrating. Be not a 
moon reflecting, but a sun radiating light and heat. 
Make your home your universe where revolves all that 
is noble and great. Be the magnet to draw cheer, com- 
fort, happiness and numerous other blessings. Be an 
escutcheon shielding from the many temptations, count- 
less dubious attractions, questionable lurid amusements. 
Such atmosphere is antagonistic to brothel, saloon, 
gambling den, cheap places of entertainment, and un- 
desirable amusement. Be progressive, recognizing the 
greatness of your calling; lay a firm foundation; build 
your home with a certain end in view; aim high, even 
at the stars: keep your eyes continually fixed on the 
citadel of success built on the heights of crowned efforts. 
Rome was not built in one day. © Neither will your 
home be built in one day. Since you have found your 
life work, be undaunted and let not failure dishearten 
you, discourage you, nor tempt you to give up your 
undertaking. Yours is a blessed career, and you would 
not, in spite of work and worry, exchange the joys of 
motherhood for one of indulgence, ease, indolence and 
frivolity which usurps time, saps strength and vitality, 
deprives of joy of service, and reaps no crowning glory 
of success. Your high, noble calling, like any worthy 
career, calls for perseverance, a world of courage, com- 
plete ignorance of failure, willingness to work patiently 
with Christian forehearance and fortitude. 

Faithful mother, even though you work diligently at 
material things: study and acquire secular knowledge; 
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succeed in attaining the best physical and mental de- 
velopment of your family—it is so possible to. pamper 
the body, nurture the mind, yet starve the soul. Is this 
right? No, and again no! 

In our own country, where religious liberty is tole- 
rated, where the study of the Bible is forbidden in the 
public schools, it rests with you, dear mother, to in- 
struct your children in the teachings of the Bible. How 
can this be done? Ly systematically instructing the 
children, teaching them the way to salvation; by devo- 
tion, the tie that binds the family closest together; by 
building family altars; by studying the right way of 
living, and teaching this to others. As the physical body 
must be fed often and regularly, so also the soul. At- 
tentive and repeated reading of the Bible in small por- 
tions every day leads the mind to habital meditation upon 
subjects of the highest interest to the welfare of man- 
kind. It furnishes rules of conduct toward others in 
social relations. Perusal of its chapters by an active, 
open mind acquires advice on conduct and other useful 
accounts of progress for the daily pilgrimage. You will 
there find a system of universal morality founded on the 
precept of universal application. It is eminently essen- 
tial to search the Scriptures to find the way to live, and 
the way to salvation, for you and your children. Study 
the value of your children in God’s kingdom. Tell them 
of this and all promises made unto the heirs of eternal 
life. Notice especially the time when Jesus was angry 
was when His disciples tried to hinder the little children 
from coming to Him. He said: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” Forget not that He 
also said: “Who so shall offend a little one that believes 
on Me, it were better that a millstone was hanged about 
his neck and he was drowned in the sea.” 
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Study Biblical characters, Biblical women, and 
especially the mothers. Would you find an example? 
Then study the life and deeds of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. Study her when under the most trying circum- 
stances she was told that she was to become a mother. 
When her questions had been answered and she realized 
the exalted position of motherhood she said, “Behold, 
I am the handmaid of the Lord; let it be to me according 
to Thy word.” Study her when she visited Elizabeth. 
Commit to memory the Magnificat. When in Bethlehem, 
on an errand of duty, in a manger, in a stable, she wel- 
comed her God-given Baby. We notice her mother love 
from the first, especially when the wise men came with 
their offerings; when they spoke such wonderful things 
about her Son, she wondered, but kept these words in 
her heart. According to custom, Jesus was circumcised 
when eight days old, presented to the Lord in the temple 
at Jerusalem when forty days old. When danger threat- 
ened her Baby, in the night she left her home, fled to 
Egypt prepared to stay indefinitely. When advised that 
danger was past, she journeyed to Nazareth, where the 
Baby grew, became strong in spirit, was filled with wis- 
dom, and the favor of God was upon Him. From then 
until Jesus was twelve years old, we have no record, but 
it is natural to believe she cared for Him, keeping Him 
well fed, neatly and comfortably clothed; training Him 
for His future career by education and work; setting 
Him an example of correct living. At the age of twelve, 
Jesus went with Joseph and Mary to the Feast of the 
Passover. While there, He was separated from them and 
lost. When, after a three-day search, they found Him 
in the temple, where the learned teachers marvelled at 
His wisdom, Mary chided Him and said, “Son, why 
hast Thou dealt so with us?” He answered: “Wist ye 
not that I must be about My Father’s business?” She 
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understood these words; but He went down with them 
to Nazareth and was subject unto them, but His mother 
kept all these sayings in her heart. Under His mother’s 
guidance Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and — 
found favor with God and man. 

From the time Jesus was twelve till He was thirty 
years old we have no record, but doubt not that His 
mother was with Him to help Him to share his joys and 
sorrow. It was Mary at the wedding of Cana who said 
to Him: “They have no wine.” After He had wrought 
His first miracle by turning water to wine His disciples 
believed in Him. She had faith in Him all the time. 
His faithful mother followed Him to the death on the 
cross. With a mother’s sorrow and sympathy she wit- 
nessed His ignominious suffering, but was rewarded for 
her love and faithfulness by being recognized by Him in 
His anguish when He made provision for her future 
by committing her to the care of His favorite disciple, 
who took her to his home. It is but natural for a true 
mother to follow her child from the cradle to the grave. 

Mother, when you have acquired ethreal wisdom, 
then it is easy to teach it to your children and dear ones. 
If vou realize the importance of Christian education, you 
also comprehend your responsibility if you neglect this 
duty. Your children may not understand all that you 
tell them. They may want the moon, and cry because 
you do not give it to them; and in many other things 
they cannot understand why their wishes are not granted. 

Christian mother, if you are too busy to study 
literature, history, science, etc., study the Bible. There 
you will find gems, pearls, untold riches, promises, in- 
spirations and information that will lighten your burdens 
and rest your weary soul. By laying up treasures that 
thieves cannot steal, moth corrupt nor rust destroy, you 
will better be able to cope with and solve many prob- 
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lems of life and perplexing questions. Possessing this 
precious knowledge, and being rooted and grounded 
in its truths, you can, better than any one else, inculcate 
this on the hearts and minds of your children. You will 
thus exert a conscious intluence in the early, plastic, 
formative years. Your infant should early learn easy 
prayers and Bible stories. Your child should early have 
absorbed the great fundamental ideas of holy religion; 
know the way to salvation; know of sin and grace; God 
and satan; righteousness, prayer, gratitude, etc. These 
are truths ttat will he remembered; that will help in 
temporal things; that will prosper mental and moral 
growth. As the children grow they will get better ac- 
quainted with the Bible stories, Bible passages, prayers, 
hymns and other Christian knowledge. They will drink 
deep of its living waters, and also help others quench 
their thirst. This will help supply them with forces and 
weapons to iight the battles of life and defend the walls 
of Zion. When temporal things have ceased they will 
eternally bless the hand that helped lead them through 
these fleeting years, on to eternal glory. Even if your 
work at times seems humble, still it is benignant; though 
it seems lowly, vet it is exalted and glorious. You may 
never reap any honors in this life; never become a leader ; 
never be called to serve in any public capacity; never be 
elected to preside at any great conference, public func- 
tion, or World Peace Congress. Your deeds and ac- 
complishments may never be recorded in the annals of 
history; your name may not be chronicled among the 
queenly women crowned and uncrowned; your epitaph 
may never be engraved on slabs of marble, chiseled on 
monuments, nor exhibited in the Hall of Fame. Your 
lot has been cast among the humble and lowly, and you 
are satisfied to leave your foot-prints on the sands of 
time; engraving your words and deeds on the hearts and 
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minds of your fellow beings. As you quietly made your 
entrance into the world, so perchance you will make your 
exit, with only a mound to mark the place of rest when 
your day’s work is done. Better a well kept grave, with 
a beautiful rose priined and tended by loving hands, than 
a costly monument on a neglected grave, or a forgotten 
mausoleum with vaulted crypt. What matters all pomp 
and honor unless at the end of life’s journey you have 
heaven’s blessing, voiced in these words: “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful 
over a little; I will set thee over much; enter thou into 
the joy of the Lord.” “Be thou faithful unto death 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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Gold Stars and War Mothers 


So much has been written about Norse-American 
women: what about Norse-American youth? In study- 
ing the annals of our history we find that our boys have 
been active both in 
times of war and of 
peace. From Colonel 
Porter Olson and 
Hans C, Hegg, of the 
Civil War; on through 
the Spanish-American 
Voar and the. 1 a-tie 
World War, we find 
the names of such 
men as Cushman F. 
Rice of the air ser- 
vice, and Brigadier- 
General Bjornstad of 
our day. The Norse- 
American boys, too 
numerous to be men- 
tioned by name, were there and wrote history with 
their biood. We recorded hundreds of them among 
the lieutenants; thousands among the listed sergeants; 
and who can count the boys in the ranks? What they 
did, time will reveal. Their deeds of daring, of heroism 
and of sacrifice will not be forgotten. It was not, how- 
ever, only the boys that suffered. . 




















Mrs. AuMA A. GuUTrERSEN 


“The bravest battle that ever was fought: 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not: 
It was fought by the mothers of men.” 
The heroes in high places, as well as those in the 
ranks, had sorrowing mothers at home, mothers who 
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in their waking hours thought of the absent one. His 
welfare was uppermost in her mind. For him she daily 
prayed to God that He would save her dear one for 
future usefulness: that He would save her from added 
sorrow. She was always alert, and frightened by every 
noise. She scanned every newspaper for news from 
his regiment, and information concerning him. She 
was startled by every footstep, fearing messengers from 
the government might bring sad news to her door. 
Unable to change conditions, humbled in her helpless- 
ness to prevent war, she bravely bore her cross with all 
the grace and dignity. at her command. She tried to 
adjust. herself to the existing government, even though 
it claimed her son as fodder for the cannon. 

Her comfort was that she sent him away with a smile 
and a fervent prayer that God would be his stay even 
in death, if it was His will that death should claim him. 
‘Many a noble, sacrificing son sleeps today under the sod. 
Many a mother broke under the strain and went to her 
rest not knowing her son had made the supreme sacrifice 
before she had. Many a courageous son returned to 
find mother broken in health and spirit never to be 
restored. If mothers controlled the settling of disputes 
and differences betwcen nations, it would not be by brute 
force where “might is right”; it would not be where 
the weak are sacrificed and the strong carry off the. 
laurels to victory. 

Mothers! Let us pray for this era; let us work 
continually for peace; let us act in unison, and with 
faith and trust; then, eventually, we shall win and more 
than victors be. 

“Youth fades; Jove droops; 

The heavens of friendship fall; 

‘A mother’s secret hope outlives them all!” 
—A Gold Star Mother, A. A. G. 


Women’s Mission 


By Mrs. M. A. Curistensen 





It is difficult te state definitely what is woman’s mis- 
sion in this age of change and activity. Her refining, 
uplifting influence is felt among men in all walks of life. 
Though her spheve has been greatly changed, she still 
is a woman. Our age is one of change and activity. 
It is a time when this must be done, that must not be 
neglected. It is an age of restlessness and confusion: 
when even the things we have considerated stable and 
established are tndergoing marvelous changes. The un- 
changeable things seem to be the human heart, the im- 
mortal soul, and the eternal God. This progressive, ad- 
vancing age revolutionizes the whole world. Even should 
we desire it, we can not stay this maelstrom of progress 
which compels us to acquiesce. Human life shares in 
this progress, this mysterious movement compelling us 
to adjust. ourselves to changes, use new forces, and state 
new ideas. It seems as if every generation receives an 
incomplete work from its predecessor, Jabors through 
life to solve these problems, to work out its intricacies, 
then hands it on a little less incomplete to its successor. 


The Norse-American women have had many prob- 
lems to solve. The language question, for instance, with 
its bi-lingual difficulties, calls for constant adjustments 
Such changes have come to all people and nations where 
progress has been made. Thus down through the annals 
of history new problems have been solved; new inven- 
tions have been perfected; new ideas have been realized. 
History teaches us how savagery and barbarism have 
been dispelled by enlightenment and civilization; how 
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paganism has been converted by Christianity; how the 
rude implements for work have been crowded out by 
modern conveniences and labor-saving devices. What 
in former years was drudgery and slavery, is now labor 
and work. Woman’s work has been affected by these 
inventions, and the change of activities has changed even 
woman herself. The woman of today meets a fresh 
challenge with every new morning. In whatever direc- 
tion she looks a new invitation beckons to her. Will she 
go in for law and as a lawyer become the counselor of 
a corporation, or legal adviser of fellow men? Will she 
enter the medical world; establish a great practice; 
direct public health campaigns; or seek through research 
work to find a path into good health? Will she as a 
teacher help to recast education, or write the text-book 
for new education? Will the field of reform summon 
her to the service of woman or child in industry, political 
field, or to study laws of marriage and of divorce? We 
find women in nearly all positions and professions, viz: 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, professors, authors, 
artists, composers, merchants, farmers, musicians, politic- 
ians, etc. Women are eager for knowledge and develop- 
ment. Thus we find them forming associations, organ- 
izing clubs ‘where they may study, observe, promote, 
develop, and keep abreast with conditions peculiar to our 
age. They are not satisfied only with home and church, 
but are drifting into civic improvement, art, conserva- 
tion, music, education, industrial and social conditions, 
child welfare, social purity, etc. When questions of vital 
importance are to be decided it is the universal factors, 
women, that are sought. When educational and_phil- 
anthropical associations meet, in this country and over 
the seas, women speakers and women workers are sought. 
In reforms of any kind, women are asked to help. This 
was proven conclusively during the recent World War. 
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This proves that the women are becoming world factors, 
and world powers, with burdens and_ responsibilities 
which these entail. Woman suffrage is comparatively 
new. To many it is an added burden instead of a priv- 
ilege. Suffrage is an added privilege given to women 
and they should shoulder also this responsibility and do 
their duty by carefully studying the problems and voting 
intelligently. Already the Christian women have done 
much to eradicate evil. It is an open secret that King 
Alchohol lost his reign because of women interested in 
the welfare of man and the salvation of souls. 

On woman, fitted for her calling both temporal and 
spiritual, rests a great responsibility. Through progress, 
advancement, study and prayer, she may attain to great- 
ness; become a teacher and leader. She may honor thé 
memory of her pioneer mother by following in her foot- 
steps and teaching the coming generations what she has 
learned and retained. She may upbuild public schools, 
establish Christian schools, and foster wholesome com- 
miutity spirit. Into woman’s hand has been entrusted the 
ideals of this nation, and she must guard the pure fire 
of learning and defend the walls of Zion. She must he 
instrumental in enriching lives; let the rich heritage 
handed to her be also inherited by her children. All 
women desire to put their lives into something perma- 
nent. Where is permanency like the church, that wise 
old mother of all opportunities? Reforms are often 
shortlived. We hitch our interests to a movement; it 
flourishes a while, then the big procession moves on or 
is outgrown. The church has been present for centuries. 
It was here when we came, and it will remain when we 
are dead. It is a great thing to be linked to what we 
consider stable. We link our human personalities with 
institutions that are permanent. Our souls find root and 
fulcrum when we contemplate the ageless strength of 
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the church, which originated the current reform; con- 
served the foundation of our country; and is, in spite 
of many weaknesses, still powerful and _ righteous. 
Women who would rear their lives on something potent 
for righteousness may find this power in the church. 


The church is calling her daughters. She needs their 
help desperately as she wages her ceaseless war on sin. 
Too many women are dazzled by more _ spectacular 
openings in other lines. Too many are deceived by ap- 
pearances, and cast their lots and influences for other 
catises. The church needs the whole-hearted devotion 
of her active, far-seeing daughters. Such women are 
needed everywhere as organizets; staffs of competent 
officers; leaders for women and children; field workers; 
literature secretaries; extension organizers; college coun- 
cilors, etc. We need unsalaried workers to carry ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, travel, write, report and ad- 
dress church gatherings. The church asks for women 
who, while doing home duties, also devote themselves to 
the service of love and comradeship, as active, conse- 
crated servants of the church. 


Thank God, we still have women who are willing to 
conform their lives to Christ’s principles and practices; 
who work for the supreme moral and spiritual force of 
righteousness. ‘The women have much to be thankful 
for that they live in this day and age. History teaches 
us that women have not always been privileged to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the men. Let them, then, 
while the gates are open and the barriers down, work 
while it is yet day. The women of today have been 
raised above the standards of pagan women; have been 
trained in Christian homes; have received the blessings 
of the church; have been trained to be like both Martha 
and Mary, Lydia, Dorcas, Tatbitha, and other Biblical 
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women. May the women be zealous in garnering and 
bringing many into the church. May God make them 
worthy workers in His vineyard so at last they may 
be among the great white throng, the multitude praising 
God, singing hymns of victory, and swinging palms of 
triumph before the throne of grace. 


Pioneering Reminiscences of Childhood 
ACA G 





I can remember fifty years ago coming from a little 
town in Southern Minnesota when father and mother 
with five children moved onto a farm in Red River 
Valley. Three of the children were by his first wife and 
were 5, 7 and 9 years of age; her own children were one 
and three years of age. 

After a log house was built and shelter for the cow 
and chickens prepared, there was wood to cut for the 
winter and with many other things to fix, for a beginner 
on a farm, time passing quickly. The fall months were 
spent in storing up food for the winter; we children 
gathered wild tea, which I love to this day; we gathered 
wild grapes for juice and plums and gooseberries for 
sauce. We knew nothing of canning and as we could 
not afford sugar for preserving much of our fruit could 
not be saved. 

We were located on the very edge of a forest, south 
and west was prairie and slough land; on the north and 
east the forest. We gathered willow twigs for brooms and 
slough rushes for window shades. These were laid side 
by side and fastened together at each end, then the two 
sides trimmed off, which made a shade fit for a king. We 
twisted slough grass into a semblance of a stick of wood 
for fuel. 

We robbed the birch trees of some bark for making 
baskets, toboggans, toy boats, bread plates and in an 
emergency it could even be used for writing paper. 

Mother soon learned to know the succulent green 
sprouts of the milkweed, thistle, pursley, and lambs- 
quarter which supplied us with green food. With pork 
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and potatoes. an occasional chicken, the ever present sack 
of flour, sorghum syrup and milk the biggest part of the 
year, we did not want for food. I well remember we had 
no milk for three winter months and mother saved the 
sour milk so we would not be entirely without milk for 
our mush, made of flour and water; this was the hardest 
food for me to get down as the milk was almost as sour 
as vinegar, and we would rather have eaten our mush 
without milk. We had pork drippings seasoned with 
salt and pepper for our bread: no danger of over eating 
in those days. Our butter and eggs were sold to buy 
groceries. 

Poor little stepmother with three wide-awake, ingenu- 
ous, impulsive, active and mischevious children and two 
of her own, younger. I ‘was seven and what I didn’t 
think of the others did! 

No church, no school, no town nearer than ten 
miles and no horses to take us there if we wanted to go, 
but so long as we had food we stayed home and killed 
time as best we could. 

In the evening father always kept us studying or 
read to us; we were all taught to say grace at the table 
and a prayer at bedtime. He gathered up the price of a 
book from each of ten neighbors and sent away for ten 
books which were in turn read by all and then each one 
given one book. This was repeated every fall which made 
the winter evenings valuable to us all. 

We had no toys except what father or mother could 
make; father taught the boys how to make “en apekat”’ 
a body of wood with four legs hinged together with 
wire; these were then hinged on to a long stick fitted 
into another stick with a groove in it. We always had 
two of these, and the sport was to hold them up facing 
each other then work the stick back and forth; we saw 
‘the fur fly even if there was no fur! 
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And the ever present rag doll which was so adaptable 
and can be made of almost anything at hand; it has 
passed and evoluted into something very desirable even 
in the wealthiest homes. 

How we looked forward to the trip two miles into the 
forest to visit the maple sugarman, knowing full well 
that we would be given a good sample. 

Then we would look for the prettiest five stones we 
could find to play jacks with when too tired to tear 
around any more. How we would watch for mother to 
finish a spool of thread, they were so handy; one day we 
- would use them for horses and the next day they could 
all be pigs or some other circus animal; and then. tops 
made from them and the contests in seeing whose would 
spin the longest. How we treasured the broken bits of 
dishes which were so necessary in playing house and 
having company for tea. 

What a thrill we had when we found that the wet 
clay was pliable and would stay in place after being 
dried. We made from it all the things we needed and 
many we didn’t need. I made a stove hollowed out so 
I could put a fire in it; we made dishes, furniture and 
dolls and the boys made marbles and wheels for a cart. 
When we tried to fire them to make them strong they 
always cracked. Then we would begin all over again. 

O the joy we experienced in building a city from log 
ends sawed from the logs that had made our house. They 
were flat on one end and gabled on the kerf. We had 
about a hundred of these; we laid out streets and made 
business houses; one long steeple looking end made a 
fine church; another large one made a schoolhouse and 
so on. We were busy for days getting them all set. 
Then we discovered we needed merchandise for our 
stores; how we skirmished around to get sugar, coffee, 
pepper, salt and dried fruit; we ransacked the forest 
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for nuts, bulbs, seed pods or for anything that in our 
wildest imagination resembled some food or toy; we 
roamed the prairies for tea, rose pods; the tasty sorrel 
with its sweet and ever toothsome root was enjoyed as a 
candy. The rushes we cut into sticks for cinnamon. We 
gathered prickly burrs and stuck them together to form 
birds or chickens or any animal we needed. One of the 
boys had a meat market because he had saved a chicken 
heart from his dinner and had the real thing in his market. 
We all envied him. 

We had to be pretty good children to get as a re- 
ward the bright red paper wrapped around Kirks laundry 
soap. How we prized this bit of color and made it last 
as long as possible; just took it out once in a while to 
feast our eyes on. 

We tamed the baby rabbits and tried to be friendly 
with the squirrels and baby turtles; we listened to the 
calling of the wild animals and thrilled just to imagine 
we might meet one of them. The singing of the different 
birds and the cooing of the turtle dove. How I should 
love to hear again the cooing and courting of the prairie 
chickens in the early morning of springtime. No musi- 
cian has yet been able to capture these sweet notes. The 
chirp of the sparrow, the twittering of the quail, the 
call of the grouse, the warbling of the meadow lark, to 
say nothing of the katydid and crickets, were all a source 
of joy and. mystery to us. 

Then the hunt for the pretty colored birds eggs 
which we blew, then strung and hung up; only fit to look 
at as they were too frail to play with. 

How we tried to march to the croaking of the frogs. 
They croak in unison at times. 

Then our first Indian: frightened we ran into the 
house screaming, “papa! papa, a black man! a black man 
is coming!” 
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Father went out and visited with him. He seemed 
very friendly and after this they came quite often and 
we became used to them. After one of them had pulled 
us around on a birch toboggan for a half hour we surely 
thought them all right. 

Mother always turned pale when she saw one 
of them come, but she would make coffee and father 
would eat with them and give them some things they 
wanted so they would leave us feeling happy and many 
a present of the hunt they brought us. We were more 
than repaid for being kind to them. 

After one winter and one summer on the farm father 
thinking of the long winter ahead with no money com- 
ing in, could not resist the offer of five dollars a day 
being offered for bricklaving, his trade. This was fifty- 
two years ago, soon after the big Chicago fire. He 
needed horses and implements for the farm, so persu- 
aded mother to let him go. The neighbors promised 
father to look after us, so he left for Chicago. 

About two months later we saw smoke pouring from 
the house where an American family lived, and the other 
neighbors seeing something was wrong went to investi- 
gate; they found the house in ashes and after further 
search the bodies of father, mother and three children 
were found. The oldest child had gone to a neighbor 
to stay all night and was the only one left of the family. 
A few months later two Indians were caught and con- 
fessed to the crime; they said they had sold him some 
furs and he had cheated them, so they came back at 
night to get justice, which he refused, so they killed them 
all and set fire to the house. 

Poor mother, hysterical with fright, sold everything 
she had, except our clothing; almost everything was sold 
on time and we still have it coming. But she managed to 
get enough money to get us to Chicago, five hundred 
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miles away. A neighbor took us into town; the one daily 
train to Duluth had just left; there was a freight train 
on the track, but the train men were not allowed to carry 
passengers on that. Mother discovered a flat car loaded 
with coils of wire, this was before barbed wire was in- 
vented. She said, drop a child into each coil and they 
will be safe. The train men were so amused at her in- 
genuity that they did as she told them. Just the head 
of each child was to be seen and away we went thirty 
miles over the prairie to Duluth, where we caught the 
train to Chicago and went to father’s boardinghouse. 

Mother had promised us some candy if we were good, 
so as soon as we reached the hotel she gave the oldest boy 
ten cents te buy candy. He went after the candy, but 
didn’t come back. 

When father came from work some surprise awaited 
him; his family all there but the first born son, missing 
in the city of Chicago. Father laid off work and hunted 
for seven days before the boy was found. But that is 
a story in itself and cannot be told here. 

After living two years in Chicago we moved to 
southern Minnesota where mother’s mother and sister 
lived, as mother could not be content away from her 
folks. Father bought a farm of 160 acres near them. 
The house was half dugout, the upper half of four feet 
being logs with sod roof, where weeds and flowers grew. 
We children could step onto it from the ground. It 
had a vestibule- about ten by ten feet of lumber, which 
stuck up high above the rest of the house. I never could 
quite figure out to what age of architecture it belonged. 

From this vestibule we stepped down four steps into 
a room sixteen by twenty feet, where we had two beds 
and one trundle bed, cook stove, cupboard, bureau, a long 
bench back of the table, about three chairs and a wood 
box. 
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Father trying to persuade mother to stay in Chicago 
had bought her some very beautiful furniture; six cane 
seated chairs, one cane rocker, brussels carpet, sofa, 
bureau, a three foot walnut mirror, that is very choice 
even to this day, and wonder of wonders—a Singer sew- 
ing machine, the first ever heard of in that community 
for miles around. All these had to be sacrificed and 
were distributed among our neighbors, who had larger 
houses and a spare room, until such time as father could 
build, which was about two years later. 

During the summer months we larger children slept 
in the granary. Here on this farm was spent our youth 
up to the time we had to care for ourselves, which was 
shortly after we were confirmed. 

We attended parochial school every year for one 
month, but father was not satisfied with so little school- 
ing for us, so for many winters we had a teacher at 
home for a month, where we were drilled in the three 
Rs so thoroughly that when we came to the American 
school we were considered stars. 

We walked to and from school morning and evening, 
a distance of three miles, and had from two to five 
months schooling each year. 

Our only dissipation was going once a week to sing- 
ing school, which was held in the school house two or three 
of the winter months. We had our chores to do first; 
milking six cows each was part of our work; not so 
much play from this time on. 

Here we had our first experience with winter bliz- 
zards, of pioneer times, when mother’s sister, who had 
been visiting with us started out in the storm to go home 
to her little ones. Father, coming in from the stable, 
was quite upset when he found she had gone. He took 
a long clothes line, tied to the house and holding the 
other end started to find her; calling and calling her he 
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got no response and not daring to let go the rope he 
came back to the house hoping she would make it home 
all right: We didn’t hear for four days. She had 
. reached a neighbor’s house a quarter of a mile away, 
where they found her on their way to the stable. Her 
feet and limbs frozen stiff. She said she heard father 
calling, but felt she must get home to the children, so 
struggled on. 

Then a cyclone caught us one year which was a hor- 
rible experience, but I shall not describe it here as we 
have them in our day and know the horror that follows 
these visitations. 

One day father sent our twelve year old brother to 
set fire to a slough in the center of a plowed field. The 
boy thinking fire would also do good service on the 
meadow half a mile away, started that also and came 
home. We were in the house having supper when we 
heard a strange rumbling noise; when we rushed out the 
straw top of our stable was a mass of flames. Father 
thinking only of saving the two horses rushed into this 
burning mass. The chickens were my special job, as farm- 
ers wives will know that is part of a woman’s work on the 
farm. J thought and acted at once; where father could 
go I could go, so gathering up my skirt, making a big 
pocket, I rushed from nest to nest throwing the eggs into 
my lap. Those precious eggs which meant so much to 
us when we sold them. I tried to shoo the chickens out, 
but could do nothing with them, so came out myself 
unharmed, but the precious eggs were all broken and a 
mess in my dress. I saved neither the chickens nor the 
eggs and shall never forget the odor of singed feathers 
and burned chicken flesh. 

We children had seen the neighboring young men play 
cards and one afternoon when father and mother were 
away we took all the small photographs from the album 
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and mating them up had-them all numbered and were 
having the time of cur lives playing a game of cards, 
something like authors we used to have, but the photos 
were rescued when mother came home. We got no candy 
that time, but got something else not so nice. 

Then our little brother died and our hearts were 
broken, because of a death in our home. Father made 
us stand around the coffin and sing, “Ja, skilles vi maa, 
Ja, skilles vi maa, men vi samles igjen naar vi maalet 
opnaar.” 

My vounger brother, at whose birth my own mother 
had died, was now 9 years old, and he and I would bind 
our station in harvest time. That was considered a man’s 
work for the day. 

My stepmother died when I was twelve years old and 
thereafter I was the housekeeper with one brother older 
and four younger than myself. How proud I was to 
sew up. long seams in dresses for the neighbor women 
with our wonder machine, and they in turn did our 
washing and other work, too hard for me. The neighbor 
women had sympathy for my hard job and often were 
very helpful. 

Then a year after my stepmother’s death, father mar- 
ried a widow living near us on eighty acres of land. She 
had five children, the same age as father’s five youngest! 
I was glad to be relieved of the burden of being house- 
keeper for father and from that time worked out my own 
salvation. 


Mors Have 


Mrs. Erna A. (A. M.) Knupsen 





Jeg mindes en have, hvor liijerne gror 

Saa skjgnne og snehvite — renhets symbol — 
Den yndigste, deiligste have paa jord, 

Hvor blomsterne pleies av hende — min mor. 


Jeg mindes en have, jeg lenges at se, 
Hvor roserne dufter og smiler og ler; 
Og farvernes ynde gjgr sjzlen saa glad, 
Mens leberne nynner et sommerens kvad. 


Jeg mindes en have saa dufterik, lys, 

Hvor blomsterne gledes ved solstraalens kys; 
Hvor luften er sval i den lekende vind, 

Som strgk mig paa haaret, og kysset min kind. 


Jeg mindes en have, og giet blir vaadt 

Naar dit iler tanken — aa, kunde jeg blot 

Faa drgmme i deiligste have paa jord, 

Naar fuldmaanen spilder sin sglvglans paa fjord. 


Jeg mindes en have; aa, kunde jeg fly 
paa morgenens vinge til barndommens ly! 
Og sidde som fordum med hende, min mor, 
I yndigste, skjgnneste have paa jord. 


‘The lovely home of my childhood and early youth is 
in Asker, a beautiful suburb of the City of Oslo. The 
house stands on a slight incline in the midst of mother’s 
wonderful garden overlooking the blue-green waters of 
the Kristiania fjord. My aged mother is still living in the 
home in her garden, very lonely now since my beloved 
father went to be with the Lord a few months ago. 


““Mother-Love” 


(GERTRUDE CHRISTENSEN GULHAUGEN 


“Mother-Love” blossomed forth a full blown flower 
in the heart of Eve when Cain was born. As Eve sat 
and gazed into the eyes of this marvelous child, she said 
to herself, “Surely, this must be the Messiah promised 
by God in the Garden of Eden.” ’Tis no wonder that 
she could vision so 
glorious a future for 
this beloved baby, for 
mother’s love and 
mother’s pride were 
filling her heart to 
overflowing. What 
mother has not stood 
over baby’s cradle and 
there visioned a 
-future statesman, 
scholar, or church 
leader? How it grips 
our mother love to 
know that this same 
Cain became the 

Mas. G. COULD EAUGSN world’s first murderer. 

Jochebed, the mother of Moses, was a mother of faith 
coupled with the gift for shrewd intelligence and care- 
ful planning. Jochebed’s example would surely teach 
us that God expects of us that we make every effort 
to direct our mother love with its uncertain instincts into 
a loving and intelligent insight. 

Hannah, the mother of Samuel, was a mother of 
prayer. Her motherhood was one prayer without ceas- 
ing. What a comfert it is to the mother who brings the 
welfare of her children to God in prayer. 
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Naomi was an immigrant mother whose mother-love 
culminated in her steadfastness to the faith of her child- 
hood. Though in a strange country, among strange peo- 
ple, she taught her sons the religion of her Jewish fa- 
thers, and taught them so faithfully that even her two 
Moabitish daughters-in-law came to have faith in Jehovah. 
How we are reminded by Naomi of our Norwegian 
mothers, who have so faithfully taught their sons and 
daughters in this new home land, the faith of their 
Lutheran fathers. For this great expression of mother- 
love we are thankful to God Almighty. 

Eunice, the mother of Timothy, was devoted to Chris- 
tian education. The passion of her mother-love for 
Timothy was that he should be “wise unto salvation.” 
Hence her faithful study of God’s Word, and her un- 
ceasing instruction of this same Word to her beloved 
son. 

In Mary, the mother of Jesus, we find a picture of 
tender and most exquisite mother-love. We find her 
with her Babe “all wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger.” Twas mother-love that made Him 
comfortable even here. Again we find her with a broken 
and torn mother heart weeping at the foot of the cross. 
Thus it was granted her the privilege to follow her Baby 
Boy from the “cradle to the grave.” 

Coleridge said, 

“A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 

The women of the Bible were true mothers. History 
and literature since the era of Bible times have both 
proclaimed ‘“‘mother-love” to be the most perfect thing 
on earth. And we know that loving tenderness, idealistic 
pride, faith coupled with intelligence, natural instincts 
and mental ability, prayer, a faithful instruction of chil- 
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dren in the fear of the Lord, and faith in the child it- 
self, are the most precious attributes of mother-love to- 
day. Whether a mother’s love beats in a palace or a 
hovel, or whether mother’s love throbs beneath a white, 
red, yellow or. black skin— 

“A mother is a mother still, 

The holiest thing alive.” 

Mother-love did not evolve and perfect itself through 
eons of time. It is a gift direct from the hand of God, 
and it blossomed forth a full blown flower in the heart 
of Eve, when Cain, the world’s first child, was born! 


Norse in Our Schools 
RAGNA TANSGJERD GRIMSBY 


The mastery of a language is as much an accomplish- 
ment as the mastery of the technique of music or the art 
of sculpturing. The knowledge or mastery of each 
additional language is as much an accomplishment as the 
knowledge or mastery of each additional art or craft. 
Today a person is not considered highly educated if he 
knows but one language. 

It has never been considered a nee to know the 
Latin or the French or the Spanish; neither has it ever 
been a shame to have studied several years of German 
literature, grammar, and culture—despite the fact that 
many pseudo-patriots atempted to make it appear so, 
during the late war. And, though some people hav, 
erroneously thought so, it has never been necessary nor 
incumbent upon us as Norsemen, to apologize for our 
existence, for our language, literature, music, mythology, 
history, customs, national traits and characteristics—nay, 
nor our religion. } 

All languages open the way to a study of the litera- 
ture, culture, history, and mode of thought and living of 
the peoples using those languages. 

The study of the Norse language is a key to one of 
the richest literatures in the world, reveals a culture of 
the highest plane, a history of world achievement, and 
depicts the lives of some of the sturdiest, most upright 
and God-fearing people in the civilized world. The 
language is rich in expressive idioms, strong as the 
mountains of the mother country. The literature ranks 
among the highest in the history of literatures, the works 
of Henrik Ibsen placed side by side with those of 
William Shakespeare. The music lovers of the world have 
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been thrilled and inspired by Grieg and Bull and Christi- 
ansen. The mythology of Norway is by some critics 
placed above that of ancient Greece. The history of 
the Viking period vibrates with daring adventure and 
victorious conquest, and is as full of glowing accounts 
as any history offers; the more recent tells of a sane, 
frugal, liberty-loving people, progressing in _ peace, 
and finding its place in the sun. 

Our richest inheritance as Norsemen of the twentieth 
century is “the faith of our fathers.” Built on the Rock 
our glerious Lutheran faith shall stand, even though 
earthly “steeples are falling.” 

Not in a spirit of boasting, but with heads bowed in 
humb!e gratitude and with eyes lifted in childlike trust 
to Him whose hand has rested in benediction over our 
people, do we say to our fellow-citizens, “Let us add the 
best we have of our heritage to the development of our 
beloved America.” 

“Give to the world the best that you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 

The most efficient way in which we as Norsemen 
can give of our best to America, is to inculcate the 
culture of the North into the minds and hearts of the 
future America, our growing youth! 

*) All of the church schools under the supervision 
of the Norse people give instruction in the language, 
literature, and history of the Norsemen. A number of 
state universities and also other higher institutions of 
learning began to offer courses in Norse at an early 
date: New York in 1858; Wisconsin and Cornell in 
1869; Columbia, 1880; Northwestern, 1882; Minnesota, 
1884; John Hopkins and Indiana, 1885; Nebraska, 1886; 
Harvard and Michigan, 1888, Yale, 1889; Bryn Mawr, 
1890; North Dakota, 1891; South Dakota and California, 
1892; Chicago, 1893; Leland Stanford and Princeton, 
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1894; Pennsylvania, 1895. More recently the courses 
have been introduced into the following schools: Iowa, 
1900; Kansas, 1902; Illinois, 1904; Washington, 1912; 
Oregon, 1913; Utah, 1914; Smith, 1920; Texas, 1921; 
Colorado, 1922. Wellesley, Western Reserve, Fargo, 
Ohio. 

The South High School in Minneapolis was the first 
high school in America to offer a course in the study ~ 
of Norse—in the year 1910 after an enthusiastic four- 
year campaign in the Twin Cities. It was placed on the 
schedule as an elective subject on a par with German and 
French. In seven years time there were 43 high schools 
teaching Norse to 1380 pupils in: Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, South Dakota, and 
Washington. 

And why should not the pupils in our schools, partic- 
ularly those of Norse descent, enrich their lives by the 
study of the Norse language and culture as well as that 
of France, Germany and Spain? Why not study in our 
public and private schools the language and culture of 
the discoverer of our great continent? of the forefathers 
of our nation’s first president? of the discoverer of the 
South Pole? 

Why add the study of Norse to the curriculum of our 
public and private schools? First, the mastery of an 
additional language is an added accomplishment. Second, 
the subject-matter is in itself worthy of consideration 
and study. Third, History records some of the greatest 
achievements in our own country as well as in the world, 
accomplished by Norsemen. 

And now is the opportune time to extend the good 
work so well begun by the pioneer enthusiasts. The 
publicity afforded the interests of “Norsedom” through 
the preparations for the Centennial has paved the way 
to a better understanding of the value of Norse culture 
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to the “Melting Pot” of America. The Government’s 
stamp of approval, the President’s commendation of our 
past history and of our present status as American 
citizens have brought the significance of Norse culture 
before the American people as never before. 

Carpe Dien! 

With intelligent planning, under proper guidance and 
leadership in our schools, let our children and our chil- 
dren’s children be given the treasures of the land of the 
midnight sun, so that in riper years they may make a 
worthy and conscious contribution to the land that we 
love and call our own! 


*) Statistics taken from “History of the Norwegian 
People in America.’—O. M. Norlie. 


A Mother’s Duty to Her Child 
Mrs. Myrrrte E. Lee 


“God could not be everywhere, so He made mothers.” 
—Hebrew Proverb. This quotation may, to some, have 
seemed the ultimate compliment. But it is more—a great 
deal more than that. It suggests the greatest responsibil- 
ity and most sacred privilege ever accorded to human 
kind. Parents represent the moral authority of God to 
a child, while he is in his early, formative years. They 
may exemplify His loving forgiveness and understand- 
ing, or they may give him a mistaken conception of 
Divine Love which will color his whole life. How care- 
ful and prayerful a parent’s interpretation should be! 


I believe that a mother’s most important conscious 
duty in the care of her child is to keep him physically fit. 
Health is a lifelong asset, and must have its foundations 
laid during childhood. This involves so much more in 
the present age than it did when less was known, and 
when information as to the findings of science was not 
commonly available. Right food holds first place. It 
is even more important than cleanliness, good bodily 
habits or recreation and exercise; but these are of vital 
importance. We must know about more than calories 
and vitamins. A food which is good for a child on a 
play day may be quite wrong for him before an examina- 
tion. Food for babies is now quite beyond any one but 
a professional to decide, according to the individual _ 
stomach. Feeding the pre-school child, the school child. 
and the adolescent are all studies in themselves. Can a 
mother with children of various ages to plan and cook 
for put into practice such individual supervision? Not 
as thoroughly as she ought, but you will agree that she 
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can aim more intelligently if she knows what she is 
shooting at. 

Secondly, I would put her responsibility for her 
child’s spiritual life. We believe that our spirit selves 
are our real and our important selves, so why should I 
put this second in place? Because soul life can not 
blossom normally into active service, in this earthly in- 
carnation, unless it be housed in a well body. We have 
refutations of that in such as Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
but are they not exceptions which prove the rule? Health 
aids achievements in any line of work, Spiritual consci- 
ousness may awaken to noble thoughts and beautiful 
fruition, without any training, after one is well out of 
his childhood, if it is not smothered in a body which 
cannot be forgotten. 

A mother’s moral training is nevertheless invaluable 
to her child. He must make adjustments, hard and 
many, as he comes out of his babyhood; adjustments to 
living, such as outside authority, and the social contacts 
of the home and world. Probably no adult has a harder 
task than this. Yet a mother’s guidance can make it 
scarcely perceptible. But do we always? No! That 
is the age when there seems nothing else to do (to our 
lazy unintelligence) but to spank, spank, spank! 

Then he must be trained for citizenship. The former 
ideal that our rights and freedom leave off where the 
other fellow’s start, does not go far enough. Our chil- 
dren’s ethics must lead them to accept a further responsi- 
bility towards the moral and social progress of the world, 
than their own self-preservation. This is true of the 
races and nations of the world as of individuals. Na- 
tional patriotism had its place in the evolution of the 
world’s government, but now it must be supplanted by 
internationalism and a common brotherhood. 

As to religious training, I think we often rush in, as 
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fools, where angels would fear to tread. The religious 
instinct is born in every one. With wholesome environ- 
ment (which so many do not have), a child’s soul life 
will naturally seek its home, God. He will hear the 
voice of Conscience and the good in him will yearn to 
follow it and to climb up, up, to meet its Divine source. 
To be sure, some are born with a greater degree of soul 
consciousness than others; they may, in some way, have 
an easier contact with Divine guidance. Certainly it is 
nothing they can take credit for, but just as surely it 
does add to their responsibility. 

Snould we tell our children what belief to accept? 
Teaching definite creeds and beliefs will always be done, 
as long as mothers have strong convictions (and they 
are good things to have). We should conscientiously 
bring them up to the best religious standards that we 
know. But lest we pervert something God-given and 
wonderful, we must recognize the child’s soul as his 
own, and teach him that open attitude of mind which 
will lead him, when older, to search for and find his own 
Truth. 

Appreciation of the aesthetic in our world is a devel- 
opment of the spiritual nature. Until we study to ap- 
preciate beauty in nature and art, it has no value for us, 
and so, unless we teach this, a life-joy will have 
been lost to our children through no lack of theirs. 

I would put education third in importance. For the 
greater part, mothers must leave this to the public school 
system. In some places this functions well; in others 
poorly; and in some it is a miserable makeshift. Besides 
sending her child to school, a mother must remember that 
some chore or work at home for which he is held 
responsible is of great educational value. With most of 
us mothers, there is greater danger of under-doing this 
than over-doing it. Instinctively we long to spare the 
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child, and when we do so, we weaken him. Character 
is built by work well done, whatever the nature of the 
work. 

But, on the other hand, children should have some 
free time every day in which to pursue their own inclina- 
tions, foolish or futile as those may appear to adults. 
A chance to play gives a child initiative. Group play 
gives the children a splendid training for citizenship. 
They learn to rub up against their neghbors. without 
“ruffling their feathers” or seeing only the motes in 
their eyes. In games which involve team-work, they 
learn to co-operate far better than any text-book could 
teach it. The lack of organized group play in our rural 
schools may account for farmers’ notorious lack of co- 
operation. 

There are circumstances during childhood which make 
it necessary for a child to give obedience when it is 
required. Then he should be promptly and pleasantly 
obedient. But the wise mother will not require this 
oftener than is unavoidable. She will work, rather, for 
co-operation with a mutual aim. Through all a mother’s 
service to her child must shine her confidence and faith 
in him, and he should be made to feel it always. How 
often a mother seems deliberately to hide her love be- 
hind her irritating naggings and proddings, while the 
magic of love and patience would do twice as much 
good and no harm. 

When we say “Love is the greatest thing in the 
world,” remember that that applies also to the trying 
routine and problems of a home where children are. 
Most of all, we as mothers must realize that it is our- 
selves we must train, that we may be fit to train our 
children. A selfcontrolled mother is likely to have self- 
controlled children. In the home, more than anywhere 
else, “what we ARE speaks so loudly, that they cannot 
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hear what we say.” Let us BE as we want them to be. 
Rightly though, we want them to be better than we our- 
selves are. We long for perfection in our offspring, 
and some idealize their children because of that feeling, 
until they are blinded to their faults. We can only work 
together with our children toward the goal of what we 
consider the highest and best in life, believing in the 
fullness of life and the goodness of God to prove it all 
worth while. 


A Tale Told to a Child 


FripA Burt HomMNneEs 











MRS, FRIDA BUE HOMNES and DAUGHTER 


Come to my knee, little daughter, and mother will tell 
you a story, 
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Tell of the beautiful lady, the one you see in the picture, 

Tell how she left her home of comfort and culture in 
Norway, 

Came as a pastor’s bride across the billowy ocean. 


She was a popular girl, lived in the capital city, 

Had in her twenty years been given every advantage: 

Suitors she had a-plenty, attracted alike by her spirit 

And by her sparkling eyes, dark ringlets and rose-leaf 
complexion. 


Hard were the ties to break, only her mother upheld her ; 

Striving to hold her back were friends of wealth and 
position ; 

But like her noble young bridegroom, she stifled the call 
of ambition, 

Flattering offers at home, to follow the clear voice of 
duty. 


So with her hand in his, trustfully facing the future, 

Turned she away from the homeland and journeyed to 

_ far Minnesota, 

Where in a pioneer. log house for nine long months they 
were harbored, 

Until a building of frame for a parsonage could be 
erected. 


She with her-dainty things of scallops and broidered 
eyelets, 

Dresses of wool and silk, her egg-shell china and silver, 

Moved with the farmers’ wives in their shawls and their 
shaker honnets, 

Winsome, sweet and content as though she had always 
lived there. 
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Crude was her home at first, the furnishings hardly in 
keeping 

With ebony candelabra and “Brochene Hals” piano 

Brought from her father’s house—but she covered all 
flaws with her sunshine, 

Captured all hearts by her pluck, sound sense and un- 
failing good spirits. 


Three and thirty the years she spent in this place with 
her husband, 

Saw how his labors were crowned and helped to success 
his endeavors— 

Organized “Ladies’ Aids” and taught the women to 
manage, 

Tactfully all the while keeping herself in the background. 


Opened her heart and home to children needing instruc- 
tion , 

E’er they could be confirmed. With her babe in her arms 
she taught them, 

Aiding their simple minds to grasp the truths of salvation. 

More than a score in all were helped by her in this 
manner. 


Gathered the young folks about her and joined in their 
innocent pastimes; 

Fostered a love of music and, being a reader of merit, 

Brought young and old ’neath her spell by reading aloud 
for their pleasure, 

Leading many a household to practise this art by its 
fireside. 


Immigrant young people, too, in number more than a 
dozen 
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Found on their first arrival her home a harbor and re- 
fuge 

Where they could get their bearings, were helped to work 
or to schooling, 

Helped to American views and loyal love for our country. 


Patiently through it all skimping, saving and stretching— 

Father must have his books, the children their music 
and schooling. 

Seven grew up of the twelve, all seven were ae 
through college, 

Lived to lead useful lives, a credit to home and to 
parents. 


Most of ae mother has told is beyond your grasp yet, 
my Baby, 

Later you'll understand ; but this much I’m sure you can 
fathom : 

She was a beauiiful lady, gentle, sweet-faced and smiling, 

Who always did things for others, and therefore, you 
see, they all loved her. 


She is no longer here, but lives with the angels in Heaven. 

And ’tis my constant prayer as I strive to walk in her 
footsteps, 

Falling short all the while, that you may grow to be like 


her; 
Be like your grandmother, sweet, for she is the theme of 


my story. 


Midwifery 
Mrs. Anna B. LARSON 


Midwifery, so despised by many, and by some state 
legislatures almost outlawed, is in some localities still in 
vogue. Where there are large foreign born groups who 
demand the service of the midwife, through tradition 
and for economic reasons, these midwives have a large 
practice. 

Thus, in 1919, in the State of New Jersey, 946 mid- 
wives had been licensed. In 1920, after a survey had 
been made, it was discovered that in addition to the 946 
licensed midwives there were 262 practicing without a 
license. In 1925, these figures were reduced to 387 
licensed supervised midwives and 11 reported unlicensed 
women who are being watched for evidence of incom- 
petency. Recent figures show that, of 76,530 births in 
the state, 17,645 were delivered by midwives—about 23 
per cent of the total births. 


Midwives are now compelled by law to care only for 
normal cases; to report all births within five days; and 
to use all precatttions as prescribed by law and super- 
vised by physicians. In bygone days the midwife could 
practice in any kind of dress, while now they are com- 
pelled by law and persuaded through supervision to wear 
a uniform. She must at all times wear a wash dress, 
a cap, coverall apron, and rubber gloves at delivery. She 
must report her cases and attend monthly midwives’ 
meetings for the purpose of instruction, lectures, demon- 
Strations anc. discussions of difficulties in order to raise 
the standards of midwifery. 

Mrs. Anna B. Larson is the only Norwegian mid- 
wife in the State of New Jersey. She graduated from 
the School of Midwifery in Oslo, Norway, April 30, 
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1909. After practicing three years in Christiansand, 
Norway, she emigrated to America. She arrived October 
1, 1912. After a course of study she graduated from 
the State Board of Examiners, Trenton, New Jersey, 
June 7, 1913. Being licensed and supervised under the 
Medical State Board of Examiners of Trenton, N. J., 
she has been and is continuously working for the mothers’ 
and badies’ welfare, and is doing much to promote also 
this branch of woman’s work. 

The requirements, then, according to state laws, are 
specific. A midwife must be a graduate of an accredited 
School of Midwifery, either American or foreign. She 
must pass examination, be granted a license, and con- _ 
form to the annual registration law, under the State 
Board of Medical Examiners, Trenton, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Anna B. Larson is a resident of North Bergen, N. J. 
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My Mothers 
Atuagings 


Anna Bodin, was born in Boda Sogn, Sweden; when 
she became an orphan at the age of twelve years, she 
was sent to her two brothers living in Christiania, Nor- 
way, who were interested in the tailoring business. 

Anna was taken into a very wealthy family- as: com- 
panion and nurse for a little daughter a few years younger 
than herself. She stayed there and received her educa- 
tion with the daughter. She was very apt and quick to 
learn, especially when there was something to make, as 
dresses, needle-work of any kind, and other fancy work. 

Her studies became very easy for her, especially 
botany, in which she became very proficient. Neighbors 
have since told me how she told them the names of many 
of the wild shrubs and grasses that she found on and 
around her farm home. 

She married Carl Wilhelm eco a young “Mu- 
remester” of the city, in 1862. A son and daughter had 
been born to them, when his father gave him several 
hundred dollars to finish his education as an architect. 
After consulting with mother, they decided to take this 
money and come to America. They arrived in. South 
Bend, Minnesota, in 1865, just as the civil war was 
over, 

He took a homestead in Butternut Arey Minnesota, 
15 miles into the wilderness. The farm is today known 
as the Peter Laingen Farm. On this farm mother was 
left, while father worked at his trade. She had a small 
frame house, two children, a cow, a pig, and six chickens. 
Neighbors have told me how she waded the big slough 
to a tract of timber to find trees and wild shrubbery to 
plant around her little home. 
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Many times she walked the 15 miles to see father and 
to do some necessary shopping; she went in company 
with others, carrying me part of the way. I was one 
and a half years old. 

She was a city bred girl, with a refined nature. She 
had many very beautiful things. Father saved for me 
her three silk dresses—one black, one brown, one gray; 
all were made with white lace interlined in the sleeves, 
which showed in the flowing sleeve at the wrist. I have 
a picture of her with one of these dresses on. I have 
also some of her silver yet. 

In this wilderness, far from neighbors, and with 
those not of her kind, can any one ever realize the lone- 
liness, the long days and nights alone with two little 
children, and Indians prowling around at times? This 
was the year that 38 Indians were hanged at one time, 
yes, even at one minute, in Mankato, Minnesota, 20 
miles away. They were hanged for acts of violence 
against the white folk. 

On November 9, 1867, brother Carl Anton was born. 
On November 10th mother passed away. Lack of 
efficient help and the general existing conditions in her 
surroundings for months was more than her refined, 
cultured nature could withstand. 

All the children were placed in different homes. I 
had four different foster mothers in one years’ time, 
and was so abused at one place that the authorities 
threatened father to take me away from him unless he 
would find a better place to keep me. 

One of our nearest neighbors, named Mrs. Guri Tor- 
gerson, had a baby girl only one month old when brother 
‘became motherless, and she took the one-day-old baby 
and nursed him with her own baby. She had a younger 
sister who cared for the baby otherwise. Her name 
was Tone; and when, a year later, father asked her to 
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marry him, she consented, and he brought his other two 
children aged 3 and 5 back to his own home. 

This second mother had been in this new land only 
a couple of years. She came from Setersdalen, and had 
very little education of any kind. Father was a city- 
bred man, temperamental and hasty if things went 
wrong. His was a mind that was craving for the nicer, 
more artistic things of life, and being denied them made 
him rather fault-finding and exacting to mother the 
second, who had none of these attributes. He wanted 
to live in town. She did not. They did move to the 
city for a while, but mother won out and back to the 
farm they came. 

Father was not a farmer and thought he could earn 
more working at his trade, so he was away in town 
whenever he got a job in the dull seasons and during 
the dreadful grasshopper years. 

Mother-second had three boys of her own now, and 
brother Adel, 13 years old, myself 11 years old, and 
Carl 9, were quite a help to her when father was gone. 
But one day we let out the horses and did not water 
them; one wandered down to the slough, which was 
frozen over; but when the horse went out farther, the 
ice broke and the horse could not save himself. Mother 
waded into the icy water to save the horse. This she 
accomplished; but she also contracted a cold that later 
developed into quick consumption and she died in six 
months. 

Each of these two mothers lost her life owing to 
pioneer hardships, and are typical of others that fell 
by the wayside. 

Father married again a year later, this time a widow 
living on an eighty acre farm next to his own 160 acres. 
She was Mrs. Olava Hansen, from ‘‘Hadelands Glas- 
verk” near Oslo, Norway, and was well educated. She 
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had five children the same age as father’s five youngest. 

What a situation for a mother to undertake! 

What a responsibility for a father to assume! 

I have often heard the neighbors say that our chil- 
dren did less quarreling than many others they knew of 
who were not 30 mixed up in parentage. 

The brunt of furnishing the food fell on father; but 
the cooking, cleaning, washing, sewing and patching all 
fell on “mother the third.” 

She was small and very frail. When she was twenty 
the doctor told her that she would not live till she was 
thirty years old. 

But she had a great love for children and an unfalter- 
ing faith in God and His wisdom; so she did what she 
could and left the rest with God. 

I can well remember how she sat up every night 
until towards twelve o’clock sewing, patching, or baking. 
She said she could work better when everybody was out 
of the way. Nobody ever offered to stay up and help 
her, and she did not expect it. 

While I was working as a maid in town she came to 
see me and took back with her some woolen stockings 
that I was trying to knit for myself. She said, “TI’ll 
finish these for you.” 

I shall never stop marveling at her spirit of good 
humor and helpfulness to us all. 

She had five more children of her own after she 
married father, and she saw her nine children all grown 
and all with a good education. Some of them became 
‘teachers. 

She outlived father 30 years, spending her last years 
in comfort. She was happy in the thought that out of 
the 15 children in her care there are 14 still living, and 
all in good circumstances and happy. 

She died at Madelia, Minnesota, in 1920. 


Endog Jeg 
Av PALMA PEDERSEN 


PALMA PEDERSEN er en velkjendt norsk-amerikansk kvinde. Hun 
er av de vaakne, begcistrede, —- som har hgie idealer; — og hun 
forsgker at tolke disse tanker og idealer i digt og prosa. Hun skriver 
boker; og naynet paa hendes sidste store roman er: “Genier.’” Palma 


Pedersen deltar meget i foreningslivet — som hun tilfgrer interesser, 
hjertevarme og religidsitet. Nedenstaaende digt er avy denne forfat- 
terinde : b —Editorial note. 


Endog jeg har merket Herrens milde 
aande paa mig; jeg har hgrt hans ord. 
Og i nattevagtens dype stille 

stunder har jeg hgrt hans hgie kor, 
sjunget skjgnt hans pris. Og som betagen 
har jeg lyttet til hans naadens bud. 

Og at nattens lvs er blit som dagen 

ved mit syn paa barnet; Mand og Gud. 


Endog jeg har sittet paa en skammel 

og ved Jesu fgtter lyttet har 

saa at dgégnets kav og strid og skrammel 
til mig ganske likegyldig var. 

O, jeg lytter bare til hans stemme 

med en nyfédt trang, en dypfglt tr¢st, 
saa jeg maatte alt i verden glemme 
uten ham, som hadde mig gjenlgst. 


Endog jeg har veret blandt de mange 
som med vantro tok imod, 

Jeg har haanet Herren mange gange, 
jeg var en av dem som fengsle lod 
Herrens salvede, og ham anklaget 

for bedrageri mot Gud og mand, 

til han “saa paa mig” og jeg opdaget 
at han var min mester stor og sand. 


Endog jeg i livets mgrke stunder 
omspendt veret har av tvilens hav. 
Og skjgnt mangen talte om det under 
at han var opstaaet fra sin grav 
kunde jeg, som saa ham tornekronet, 
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dgmt og hengt og pint paa korsets tre, 
ikke med hans gjenkomst bli forsonet 
fgr hans sides saar jeg selv fik se. 


Endog jeg har vandret dypt bedrgvet 
fra Jerusalem til Hmaus 

og med harme tenkt paa dem som rgvet 
har ham med sin rettergang, sit “Jus”, 
til han selv sig aapenbaret for mig 

og stod der forklaret for mit syn, 

og han talte blidt og kjerlig til mig 

saa mit hjerte brandt ay troens lyn. 


Endog jeg har sékt ved morgentide 
Jesus og har fundet graven tom 

og med lengsel, savn og hjertekvide 
har jeg trd@steslés derfra vendt om 

til han mildt har kaldt sit “Magdalene” 
da mit: ‘Mester’, har jeg jublet ut, 
og jeg fdélte ikke mere ene 

ved mit blik, min tro paa livets Gud. 


Endog jeg har veret blandt de kaarne, 
som har fulgt med til det hg@ie sted, 
hvorfra menneskesgnnen, Guds enbaarne 
sig forklaret for mit blik og gled 

som en sol, naar den i gst fremstiger 
straalende i morgenskyers spil. 

Endog jeg, — ja jeg har set Guds riker, 
og jeg vet med visshet Gud er til. 
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AT LEVE 


Ay PALMA PEDERSEN 


At leve ret, er ei at skille 

dig ut fra folkets kamp og kay — 
men vere med i det og stille 

dig selv og dit til tidens kray. 


At leve ret, er ei at staa 

der sldv og slap, men at ta i 

og gi et Ig@ft til faldne, smaa,..... 
med al din kraft og energi. 


At leve, er i al din virken 

at vise flid og trofasthet; 

for hjemmet, landet, logen, kirken..... 
hvor du kan gjgre mest — ver mied! 


ay 


G 


Peace and How to Bring it About 
AOACG 


“Goodwill towards men” is a principle worthy of 
being considered by nations as a possible factor of great 
importance in settling problems and forming new plans 
and alliances towards some peaceful way of living to- 
gether in harmony in this world; a world that in this 
age is not so very large when we consider the quick 
communication of the radio, cablegram, telegram, tele- 
phone, the airplane, and the fast steamers that cross the 
ocean in a few days. 


The principle of goodwill towards men must first 
prove itself a “Working Plan” in all places and phases | 
of human life and the most receptive of all times to be- 
gin with any principle is in childhood, so let us see how 
it works in that place. 


Let us take it for granted that the parents are morally 
fine, God fearing, Christ loving, therefore using love 
and sacrifice, patience and prayer, humbly and unselfish- 
ly doing the will of God. This is the very essence of 
goodwill to men. 

These parents will train the child by precept and ex- 
ample to live and let live in God’s own way; when times 
of storm and stress come he will not depart from father’s 
and mother’s faith; and when he comes to positions of 
trust and power he will use peaceful and godly methods 
with principles of friendship, sympathy, tolerance, justice, 
and service in solving their problems, be it family, home, 
church, school, business, state, nation or international af- 
fairs. 

Now, let us consider what I may call the autocratic 
style of ruling, which may be, and often is, the way many 
homes are ruled; force is the whip of authority mostly 
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in use and administered by an arrogant, harsh, self- 
important, domineering father, (pardon me for saying 
father all mothers even the worst have more love and 
tenderness in training the children than this type of 
father). Many a man calling himself the head of a home 
rules the wife and children in this ungodly manner.  [ 
have seen their kind even among preachers and deacons 
of the church; it is not necessary to see them in the home. — 
The cowed and frightened looks of the wife and children 
when he is around and the domineering attitude taken 
in committee meetings or other groups of business folk 
tell the story; he may claim to have Christ in his heart, 
but do you think the wife or the children have dis- 
covered it? 

Children of this home have not as much chance to be- 
come anything worthwhile as their training stands be- 
tween them and any lasting success, but if a few now 
and then overcome this handicap and are put into posi- 
tions of trust and power, what is the result? When 
problems do arise in the family, the home, the church, 
the school, the business, the state, the nation, the child 
of such a home applies the only method he is familiar 
with; namely, force, expressed in domineering orders and 
when this is not sufficient, force by might. 

Force, harshness, arrogant, domineering methods 
spell WAR wherever they are found from the least cir- 
cumstance to the greatest. 

Love, sacrifice, and unselfish methods meet PEACE 
and goodwill to all mankind; and as a result.we have 
righteousness and peace among all nations. 


Thanksgiving 
By Mrs. Etna A. KNnupson 


Sweet praises, Father, to Thy Name 
For all Thy gifts to me— 

For Christ, Thy gift of love supreme, 
Who came that I might be 
Redeemed from every sin and guilt— 
For all He did atone 

Upon the cross; and I may now 
Draw near unto the Throne. 


I praise Thy Name, my Father kind, 
For all the joys of earth; 

For home and those who love me well, 
For gladness and for mirth; 

For hosts of friends who sweeten life 
With kindnesses untold; 

And also, Father, for what Thou 

In wisdom dost withhold. 


For sweetly fragrant memories 

Of childhood’s joyous years, 

That thrill my heart and soul, though eyes 
Be sometimes dim with tears. 

For youth’s young dreams, I thank thee, Lord, 
And for youth’s happy ways; 

Dear Father, these are memories 

That linger through the days. 


And, our Father, if I may 

To praise petition add, 

I pray that Thou wilt ever keep 

My spirit young and glad; 

That I may lift my eyes and look 

Into the sky above, 

And know that all Thy thoughts are peace, 
And all Thy ways are love. 


One Out of a Thousand N orwegian Nurses 





St. Paul Nurse, Doughboys’ Comrade in Three Wars, 
Settles Down to be Peacetime Pal. 





Selected for Philippine Service in 1898 Before There 
Was an American Red Cross—Had Part in 
War With Germany. 





She is a little woman with the cheeriest smile in the 
world, a smile that begins in the crinkles around her 
eyes and ends with a twist in a very determined chin. 

She is chaplain and the only woman member of 
Samuel D. Sturgis garrison, army and navy union. 

Miss Theresa Erickson of St. Paul, is the nurse, the 
friend, and above all, the comrade of scores of the 
Veterans of Foreign War “boys.” She is herself a 
“veteran,” for she has seen active service in three wars, 
the Spanish-American war, the Philippine Insurrection 
and the World War. 

Last year she wrote the creed which school children all 
over the country say, when they salute the colors: “One 
flag, one country, one language.” The United States 
Americanization committee of the V. F. W. patriots have 
adopted the slogan and engraved it upon their badges. 

Her greatest joy in life is the easing of a burden for 
another. Her greatest passion is her country. Her 
greatest love is her country’s children, for during the 
years when she has not been in war service, she has been 
a school nurse, teaching her children “how to become 
men and women, clean in mind and body.” 

Miss Ericksen was born in Oslo, Norway, and at the 
death of her parents, when she was still a child aged 13, 
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she came to the United States to live with an aunt. 

“T am not Norwegian just because I was born in 
Norway,” she says proudly, “I am 100 per cent Amer- 
ican.” 

Chosen for Duty 

Soon after graduating from the nurses’ training 
course of the Northwestern hospital in Minneapolis, Miss 
Ericksen entered the war service, which she has always 
loved, and in which she has endeared herself to all of 
her comrades—her “boys”, as she calls them. 

In June, 1898, before the organization of the Red 
Cross, she was elected by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in St. Paul to go to Chickamauga. At this 
time there were only seven Minnesota nurses on duty in 
Chickamauga and Miss Ericksen was fortunate in being 
assigned to Gen. Sternberg’s new United States hospital 
there. 

A few days after her return to St. Paul with a sick 
nurse in October of the same year, Dr. Parks Ritchie, 
at that time dean of the medical school of the University 
of Minnesota, and Rep. Frederick C. Stevens of St. 
Paul, asked Miss Ericksen to go to the Philippines 
where she would join the 13th Minnesota, stationed there. 
Capt. Harry Ritchie, one of the surgeons of the 13th 
Minnesota, had written his father asking for nurses, and 
because of her excellent record in the south, Miss Erick- 
sen was the first Minnesota woman chosen for the service 
in the Philippines. 

Sails for Frisco 

“Tt was quite a sensation having my name cried in 
the ‘extras’ that morning, after I had told Dr. Ritchie I 
would go providing I could come home with the 13th,” 
Miss Erickson exclaimed. “We sailed from San Francis- 


co in December on the Morgan City, an old cattle ship, 
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and we were on the sea 45 days, with everyone sick be- 
cause of the winter storms.” 

Upon her arrival in Manila harbor, Miss Ericksen was 
assigned to Ward 6 in the Ist Reserve hospital by Maj. 
Fitzgerald, senior surgeon of the 13th Minnesota, and to 
this ward men of the 13th were brought from the battle- 
field. Gen. Otis was opposed to women nurses from the 
first, and he would not allow them in the regimenta! 
hospital. 

13th Leaves Manila 

“T served in Ward 6 until the last few days of the 
year 1899. When the 13th left Manila in the late summer 
Gen. Otis would not let me go home, as much as he 
disliked my coming.” Miss Ericksen’s blue eyes twinkled. 
“Standing on the pier I suppose I cried when I saw the 
regiment going home without me, but there was too 
much to do.” 

“We all loved Admiral Dewey, and I had the great 
pleasure of being invited to spend the afternoon on his 
flagship, the Olympia, just before he left for home, 
shortly before the 13th was leaving. Coming home from 
France in 1919, I met a Dr. Johnston on the boat. He 
was the ensign on Dewey’s flagship who had come to the 
hospital just 20 years before to escort me to the Olympia, © 
and we had a lot to talk about. I had a jolly, good time 
on shipboard that afternoon, darning all the officer’s 
socks,” and Miss Ericksen laughed at the memory. 

Opens Base Hospital 

In December, 1899, she was one of six nurses to open 
up the first hospital at Dagupaw, northern Luzon, just 
two days before “Our great Gen. Lawton” was killed 
close to Manila. 

“No provisions had been made for the nurses or for 
the care of our patients in this hospital. We lived in 
native shacks, and our cots had broad sticks in the 
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middle for mattresses, so we rolled up in our blankets 
and slept underneath them. The wounded soldiers were 
taken to an improvised hospital in an old Jesuit college 
near by; there were no beds and the lack of hospital 
equipment was appalling. The boys had to lie on the 
floor rolled up in army blankets with their army sacks 
under their heads. As soon as supplies were sent up 
from the Spanish boats in Manila harbor we felt almost 
elegant. We were more than 10,000 miles from home 
and things which we needed we could not procure in a 
hurry.” 
Suffers Injury 

The 13th regulars were stationed on the mainland at 
Dagupaw, and the native insurgents were caught one 
night saturating with kerosene the bamboo bridge which 
connected the hospital-island with the mainland. By 
order of the commanding officers of the 13th regular the 
nurses were allowed to have fire-arms. 

It was while Miss Ericksen was on duty at this is- 
land hospital in the old Jesuit college that she suffered 
the accident which later caused her to leave the service 
for six years. 

Awakened one hot night, a night known only in the 
tropics, she heard an unusual sound in the ward. She 
arrived just in time to prevent the departure of a fever- 
racked typhoid patient who was just climbing over the 
window ledge. Miss Ericksen attempted to carry the 
crazed man back to his cot, and the rotting floor of the 
old Jesuit college sank beneath the additional weight. 
She did not know how badly she was hurt but she 
heroically thought first of her recalcitrant patient. She 
dragged him to his cot, and spent the night reducing his 
fever and administering to his wants. Next morning 
it was discovered that she had fractured her kneecap, 
and because of the lack of proper and immediate medical 
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attention she was forced later to endure six years of 
hospital treatment, never fully recovering from the 
accident. 

In October, 1900, Miss Ericksen was transferred to 
Santa Mesa hospital in suburban Manila. 

“This was our very best hospital for now we had 
uniforms as well as hospital equipment for the soldiers. 
I can remember so well the day Gen. Funston drove by 
with the long sought prisoner, Senor Aguinaldo, on his 
way to Manila. Another time a hurricane, not unusual 
in the Philippines, blew the roof off of our nurses’ 
shacks, and an inglishman who had lived in the islands 
a long time opened his ‘casa’ to us until our living quar- 
ters were repaired,” she mused. 

When Miss Ericksen said that she would go to the 
Philippines it was only on condition that she would come 
home with the 13th Minnesota, and it was not until 
August, 1901, two years later, that the Santa Mesa 
hospital allowed her to leave. 

Fashions Ancient 

“After having lived in the tropics so long, we were 
certainly behind the times in fashions, and as we marched 
down Market Street in San Fransisco we must have 
looked like visitors from the moon. We were all marching 
to a restaurant to taste real butter and real milk and 
cream for the first time in more than three years. That 
simple luncheon tasted better than the most sumptuous 
menu set before banqueting guests,’ Miss Ericksen re- 
flected with reminiscent smile, and an almost impercept- 
ible smack of her lips. 

Shortly after her return to the United States Miss 
Ericksen took charge of the Santa Fe railroad hospital 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., where she remained for two 
years, until fire totally ae the buildings and every- 
thing she owned. 
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Returns to Philippines 

In 1904 she took the civil service examination and 
returned to the Philippines as the first chief dietist in 
the Civil hospital, newly opened at Manila. Here she 
remained until her indomitable will combined with the 
heavy work of the hospital impaired her strength and 
after two and a half years she came home, again to chafe 
for several years under enforced rest. 

“However, if Fate was bound and determined to 
finish me in the Spanish-American war and the Phil- 
ippines insurrection, I outwitted her, for I had the privi- 
lege of serving for a year in the great war, and those of 
us who knew what we lacked in the Spanish-American 
war will fully appreciate what the home people did for 
us, because never in France did we lack equipment for 
our patients. Even the children of France were taken 
care of by the American Junior Red Cross,” and the 
crinkles around her eyes became soft and tender. 

Picture in School 

Framed with the small silk recognition flag she 
carried in France, her picture hangs in the high school 
building in Anoka, Minn., for Miss Ericksen was the 
first school nurse in Anoka county, where she came in 
1916, and she did pioneer public health work in Steele 
and Hubbard counties after the war. 

Now for the first time in 30 years she is really living 
in her home city, at 415 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, but “I’ve 
been a comrade always,” she smiles. 

St. Paul Daily News, March 29, 1925. 


Miss Theresa Erickson graduated as nurse from the 
Northwestern Hospital, Minneapolis, took post-graduate 
course in Berkeley, California. May Ist, 1925, she as- 
susned charge of the Pleasant Day Nursery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and has proven to be an excellent manager. 
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This nursery takes care of children during working hours 
for married mothers who have to work. 

It was most interesting to read the many Christmas 
greetings from all parts of the world that were sent her 
in appreciation of her unselfish and untiring efforts to 
nurse back to life the sick and wounded soldiers who in 
many instances have since risen to higher ranks, even to 
Colonels. 

The little Minnesota nurse, as they call her I believe, 
was an inspiration to many of the boys. She is modest 
and will tell little about herself, but books, papers and 
magazines have written of her life of service. 

; Mrs. J. Brack. 


Part of Suffrage Speech given ten years ago at 


the ‘Welfare League Club,” St. Paul, Minn. 


Norway Seen Through the Eyes of an American Tourist. 
i eas 

Will you pardon some personal allusions? My ex- 
perience and knowledge gained while touring Europe a 
few years ago was very instructive to me, and may be 
interesting to you. 

I have an uncle and four cousins living in Oslo. They 
are well educated and speak English fluently. While en- 
tertained there I saw a great deal of their home life. I 
found it very interesting, from my American viewpoint, 
to listen to their opinions on home life and_ politics. 
A tourist merely passing through the country, and living 
at hotels, misses this opportunity of getting “next to” 
many vital questions. 

One of my cousins, although she is the mother of two 
children of ten and twelve years, has heen a teacher of 
many years standing in the Oslo public schools. She 
might absent herself for a year or more, still retaining 
her position, provided she employed a substitute. 

In many respects the Norwegian women are ahead of 
us. The ballot has come to them as a natural result 
of centuries of honest, earnest efforts to better them- 
selves and their children. under tremendous disadvan- 
tages. The mother has been the most concerned in this. 
struggle. Certain characteristics are always accredited 
to the Scandinavian race—among them courage, inde- 
pendence, thrift, religion, efficiency, hospitality, industry, 
etc. The natural scenery may have something to do with 
moulding character. 

Norway is a very mountainous country and most of 
these mountains are composed of solid slabs of granite. 
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Toward the snow-capped peaks, when the eye visualizes 
the multi-colored hues of those seemingly gray rocks, 
the sense of beauty and artistic taste is satisfied. They 
reflect colors varying from the deepest royal purple to 
the clearest of pink and green, splashed on in the most 
fantastic forms and shapes. The eye traveling still 
further upward encounters the eternal snow, blended 
into a vivid blue sky. All this is reflected in the crystal- 
clear waters of the world-famous fjords, invariably at 
the foot of the mountain ranges. Can one wonder that 
the Norwegians are lovers of nature: that this nature 
brings them nearer to the pure and the good? 

Much of the land is rocky, waste, arid, and barren; 
but there are some rich valleys owned by a class of 
farmers nicknamed “Sofa peasants.” The majority of 
the men have a big source of livelihood in the waters, 
which are filled with the most delicious fisn. Norway 
is the only country training her men for professional 
fishermen. This source of wealth is not as apparent to 
the tourist as the mining and manufacturing industries, 
the waving fields of grain, and the cattle grazing on the 
plains and in the mountains. The milkmaids living in 
the mountain chalets are extremely interesting to tourists 
unfamiliar with the customs of Norway. On a barren 
mountain side I saw a log cabin with a very small patch 
of green beside it. Pointing to the place I said to the 
coachman, “How can any one exist on so little?” Ina 
droll way he answered: “Oh, if they have their health, 
they can live quite a while.” 

Norway with its saga, folk lore, folk songs, and color- 
ful history (both ancient and modern), is an extremely 
interesting country. It may to some of us seem a little 
_ old-fashioned and out-of-date; still it is wide awake on 
the questions of the day. Its natural ruggedness divides 
it into sections where the people become more or less 
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factious. Hence we have so many dialects and traits 
peculiar to the section where they live. 

Since the country is too poor and too mountainous 
to build many railroads and highways, they have learned 
to do without many large cities. The people are inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. The women cook, bake, 
spin, weave, dye, sew, knit; in fact, they make nearly 
all articles necessary for existence. Of them it may be 
said: “To live well in the quiet routine of life; to fill 
a little space because God wills it; to go on cheerfully, 
with a petty round of little duties, and little provoca- 
tions; to smile for the joys of others when the heart is 
aching—who does this, his work will follow him. He 
is one of God’s heroes.” 

These people are efficient and thrifty because they 
have been trained so, living in a country of bare necessi- 
ties in most instances. Hospitable? They welcome out- 
side news, wonder at the world at large, and salute 
strangers within their domain. Even with their bar- 
barian ancestors it was a sacred duty to welcome stran- 
gers, provide shelter, and give aid. They are noted for 
fidelity, and Horace says: “Fidelity is the sister of 
justice.” 

Climate and cleanliness make them sturdy and strong: 
frugality and religion make them physically and mor- 
ally fit to combat evil and immorality. Rev. Morrill, 
Minneapolis, says: “The finest scenery in the world is 
in Norway. Its sublime seas, fragrant forests, mighty 
mountains, and splendid sun make it one of the most 
magnificent countries in the world. Its women are 
modest; its men honest. I found not one beggar in all 
Sweden and Norway, but when I came to Newcastle in 
England, I found more vice, begging and pauperism in 
one square, in one minute, than I had seen in four weeks 
in Sweden and Norway.” 
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Do you wonder that under such conditions these people 
have grown toward higher standards of living througout 
the centuries? It was the Norsemen’s spirit of demo- 
cracy and fair play that worked its way into the Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of Independence. Norway 
has always favored selfgovernment, even when she had 
kings. In 1812 little democratic Norway took the reins 
in her own hands and abolished all her nobility, of which 
she had her European share. Norway passed a law 
whereby, when the titled noblemen died, their titles should 
die with them. She cared not for the opinions of the 
other monarchies. The probabilities are that all War 
might have been averted had other European countries 
followed suit and acted like independent little Norway. 

The love and care of dumb animals is very notice- 
abie to the tourist. At every unusually steep incline on 
the main highways are signs: “Passengers are request- 
ed to walk up the hill.” The coachman stops in front 
of the sign. Some Americans traveling in Norway who 
paid first-class fare were put into the same coach with 
second and third class passengers. At first they grumbled 
at this seeming injustice to them, and did not feel right 
about it until, later in the day, when they came to a very 
steep hill, the coachman stopped and said: “First-class 
passengers keep your seats; second-class passengers get 
out and walk; third-class passengers get out and push.” 

Two-thirds of the emigrants from Norway are men, 
leaving a majority of women in the homeland. In Oslo 
there is a majority of thirty thousand. With a clear 
consciences and healthy bodies the women have forged 
ahead. Their love and fidelity to home and children are 
striking characteristics. They teach the children at home, 
as well as in school and it is a disgrace to fail in exami- 
nations, either in secular or religious education. The 
result is only 2 per cent illiteracy. How does that 
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compare with our country? The women have always 
been respected and honored, but it was not until 1850 
that the women demanded recognition. The innate dig- 
nity of the Norwegian women prevented them from 
taking part in demonstrations typical of the woman 
suffrage movement of some other countries. Although 
they have been more reserved, they have been more 
independent than many of their sisters. Their method of 
propaganda has been almost entirely along literary lines, 
creating public opinion in an interesting way. Several 
famous women have spent life and strength in efforts 
to emancipate the women of Norway. At first the great- 
est concern was woman’s spiritual and moral growth; 
then the privilege of educational advantages; later, an 
equal standing with the men in social, economical, political 
and judicial life. 

Camilla Collet was the first to broach this new 
thought of “Better opportunities for women.” In 1850 
her novel, “The Superintendent’s Daughter”, aroused the 
whole nation, and struck consternation into all hearts. 
Ibsen and Bjgrnson did much to crystalize the sentiment 
in favor of equal sufirage, although it was not a para- 
mount issue. The people of Norway are great readers, 
and, next to Iceland, Norway has the smallest per cent 
of illiteracy in any European country. Even the peasants 
receive great advantages by reading soul-inspiring books 
by great writers. During the next thirty years Camilla 
Collett wrote many books, all of which treated vari- 
ous phases of the subject next to her heart. Every 
one read the interesting stories and their thoughts un- 
consciously were turned to the cause they championed. 
Other writers soon followed, as Amalia Sorum, Aasta 
Hansteen, Gina Krog, and others.’ The first victory came 
in 1854 when the law placed the daughters under the 
same inheritance law as the sons. In 1864 women were 
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legally allowed to enter the business world. In 1882 the 
university opened its doors to women, and as a result, 
in. 1884 they were allowed to take a commercial examina- 
tion. In 1888, twenty-five years after the first law of 
privilege to the unmarried woman, the married woman 
received the same and additional privileges. In 1889 
they had the privilege of being elected on the school- 
board; in 1894 they were allowed to be active partakers 
of social meetings; in 1900 they were elected on the 
board of charity; in 1901 they received a very restricted 
ballot; in 1902 they served on the jury; in 1903 they 
were given a ballot in church affairs; in 1903 the first 
woman took her degree as “Doctor of Philosophy” at 
the University of Christiania; in 1904 they were allowed 
to practice before the bar of justice; in 1906 the first 
woman was named as Adjunct; in 1907 they were given 
a State Ballot, and in 1910 full suffrage or Universal 
Ballot. 

Women of Norway are now allowed all avenues of 
industry except military services; all positions except 
preachers in the State churches. They are busy in all 
affairs, and serve in councils, juries, boards of charity 
and education. At present Norway has one woman 
judge, and one member in the Storting. They count 
many doctors, lawyers, teachers, barbers and shopkeep- 
ers. About one-third of the business houses in Oslo 
bear women’s names. 

The temperance question has never been of any great 
political significance; the men recognize women’s rights 
almost without protest. Apparently, suffrage has not 
caused the slightest neglect of home duties. The man 
is the head of the house and the authority in the house- 
hold affairs. The Norwegian woman recognizes this, 
and her domain is an institution where strict discipline 
prevails and where she holds the sceptre under her 
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husband. She has come to her heritage; her influence 
is felt far and wide. She will soon push ahead for 
greater things; accomplish wonders undreamed of. 
Norway, known as “a triumph of modern democracy,” 
is harnessing her wonderful waterfalls and water powers 
to her factories and other industrial plants. She has 
enough natural water power to run every wheel of 
industry in Europe, but this hydro-electric power has 
until recently been unused and wasted. In Norway to- 
day prosperity abounds; trade flourishes; navigation, 
agriculture, art, science, everything testifies to the fact 
that Norway of today has come into her own. We 
her daughters in America rejoice with our mother 
country. We love her with filial love and devotion. We 
are willing to share with her in order that she may 
prosper and grow. We thank her for the sacrifices she 
has made by sending to us in America her stalwart sons 
and noble daughters. As a son loves his mother, we love 
Norway. As a husband loves her whose hand _ rocks 
the cradle of his child, we love our own United States. 
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The “Living Flag” 
Mrs. Joun ©. LEE 


Of the many interesting and unique features that_ 
made a “thing apart” of the Norse-American Centennial 
celebration, there was none that really visulized the true 
significance of the oc- 
casion more beauti- 
fully and effectively 
than the “living flag.’’* 

This feature — an 
outstanding part of 
the so-called Presi- 
dential session before 
the grand stand—was 
one of those things 
that had to be seen to 
be appreciated. The 
language at. the 
wmiter’s command is 
entirely inadequate to 
describe the scene in 
such way as to bring Mrs. Joun O. Len 
the picture properly 
before the mind’s eye of the reader. 

Picture, if you can, a group of nearly 500 children 
from 10 to 14 years of age in orderly arangement on a 
specially built stand at an angle of approximately 45 de- 
grees from the stand, so located as to be visible to nearly 
every one of the 75,000 people crowding the grand stand, 





= 














* Given the first time for the Liberty Jubilee, May 17th, 1914 
at the State Fair grounds in honor of the Norwegian’s Kreedom. 
Thousands saw it then, and it was so much appreciated, that I as 
chairman, at that time, felt that this human flag should be given 
again at the Centennial celebration in 1925. 
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bleachers and every available space to do honor to the 
President of the United States. 

Then try to imagine how inspiring a sight it must be 
when these children were attired in red. white, and blue 
caps and capes, so arranged as to form the flag of 
Norway, Land of the Midnight Sun and mother country 
of the vast majority of the immense audience. There 
was, in truth, ample reason for the chorus of “ohs” and 
ahs” that swelled from the throats of the onlooking 
tens of thousands. 
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But the mere spectacle, beautiful as it was, was not 
all. What a din of applause and cheers of approval 
greeted the familiar and beloved strains of “Ja, Vi Elsker 
Dette Landet” as they rent the air from 500 young and 
lusty throats of Young America! 

Hardly had the tumult of applause died down when, 
at a given signal, the children began a transformation 
scene. There was a moment or two of commotion and 
apparent confusion—but it was all part of an orderly 
and well worked out plan. 

The cross of the flag of Norway seemed to fade away. 
Then out of the temporary chaos—more apparent than 
real—there suddenly came into view the red and white 
stripes, the field of blue and the 48 stars of the Amer- 
ican Flag, the “Stars and Stripes.” 

As this wondrous picture took form and the expectant 
throngs began to realize what was being unfolded to 
view, the chorus of “ohs”. and “ahs” was again heard, 
scattered and sporadic at first, then growing quickly a 
salvo of hand clapping and shouting and cheering as 
perhaps had never been equalled on the historic Minne- 
sota state fair grounds. 

And when those 500 young voices, with band ac- 
companiment, were raised in a triumphant rendition of 
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“The Star Spangled Banner” the scene can better be 
imagined than described. And amidst the tumult and 
the shouting and the cheering and the hat-waving a 
woman arose in the speaker’s stand and leaned far out 
over the railing to glimpse the cause. It was Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, “first lady of the land.” And what she saw 
was the “living flag’ of her and our country—as beau- 
tiful a vision as ever greeted American eyes. She gazed 
for a few moments, apparently spellbound, then joined 
enthusiastically in the tumult of applause that shook 
the air and resounded from the surrounding hills. 

None who saw it will ever forget that glorious pic- 
ture. And all who enjoyed the inspiring spectacle are 
the better men and women, the better Americans for 
having witnessed it. 

And yet, it is safe to say, not all fully appreciated the 
deep significance of that transformation scene—the 
change from the cross of Norway to the Stars and 
Stripes. It was emblematic of another transformation 
of historic importance, for in what more strikingly force- 
ful manner could be visualized the ease and willingness 
with which the immigrants have ever become American 
citizens? 

Truly, it was a picture that taught a lesson, and 
brought the lesson home most impressively to the largest 
gathering of Americans of Norse blood or ancestry in 
history. It epitomized as nothing else did or could the 
underlying thought of the Norse-American Centennial. 

The “Living Flag” was indeed much more than an 
historic picture; it was an achievement, an outstanding 
event in a day of big events, a fitting tribute to father- 
land and to adopted country. 

For this, Norse-Americans owe a debt of gratitude 


to Mr. G. H. Wallin and Mr. J, O. Myhre; to Miss 
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Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of music of the St. Paul 
public schools, who trained the children for the presen- 
tation, and to the children themselves, pupils from the 
John Ericsson and Farnsworth grade schools of St. 
Paul, Minn. Theirs be also the satisfaction and recom- 
pense of having done something really worth while. 


Dr. phil. Johanna Kildahl 


Av Heren Ecirsrup 


I de sidste femten aar har Dr. Kildahl paa den mest 
indaaende og ngiagtige maate studeret og fordypet sig 
i de store, internationale politiske spérsmaal — og fulgt 
med i saavel Amerikas, som ogsaa de #vrige landes 
politik. 

Allerede i januar 1919 fremkom Dr. Kildahl med 
nedenstaaende, meget interessante forslag, som blev fore- 
lagt — paa den tid —- preesident Wilson og de raadgi- 
vere, han hadde med sig i Paris. 


Et forkortet, omarbeidet utdrag skal her gijengis: 


Et oprop fra kvindelige velgere: 


CODIFICATION AV DEN 
INTERNATIONALE LOVGIVNING 
som det eneste sikre og sunde grundlag for 


AVVAEBNING 


og alle fremtidige alliancer eller verdensf gderation. 

Den helt omarbeidede internationale lovgivning maa 
omfatte de nationale og internationale problemer og av- 
hengighetsforhold, saa der skapes en harmonisk solidari- 
tet av verdensomfattende interesser. Den maa berdve 
krigen enhver mulighet i retning av selvisk fordel for 
nogen nation, individ eller korporation. Dette kan op- 
naaes ved at fastsette den bestemmelse, at fremtidige 
fredskonferanser skal bestaa av EN JURY, hvori alle 
virkelig neutrale, civiliserte nationer er representert, men 
som utelukker alle krigfgrende fra at ta nogen del i at 
forme fredsbetingelsene; hermed avskaffes den uretfer- 
-dige og barbariske skik, at seierherrerne dikterer freds- 
-betingelsene. 
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Vi foreslaar, at NOBELS FREDSPRIS skal bli git 
for det bedste bidrag til “Codification av International 
Lovgivning.” 

Dr. Kildahl. sier: 

“Vi er alle varmt interessert i avvebning. ‘League 
eller Federation of Nations” eller “Association of Na- 
tions” — i denne ides hgieste, mest ideale form, — vilde 
vere meget gnskelig. Men vi forstaar, at “league of 
nations” saaledes, som den blev formet i Paris, kan ikke 
kaldes ideel. For at nationalligaen skulde vere retfer- 
dig og effektiv, maatte den naturligvis dannes av alle 
civilicerte nationer, smaa saavel som store, og den maatte 
vere baseret paa en moderne rekonstriert international 
lovgivning — som alle nationer var blit enige om at anta. 

Fortidens erfaringer like op til vore dage — har 
tydelig vist os, at alliancer med hemmelige diplomatiske 
forpligtelser mellem de nationer, som indehadde eller 
aspirerte til verdensherreddmmet, ikke har formaadd at 
forhindre krig — men meget mere har foraarsaket krige, 
— ja, de har til og med veret istandbragt for at mulig- 
gjgre stérre militere opnaaelser i nationalistiske giemed 
og for verdens-hegemoniet. 

Haager-konferensene hadde selvsamme svakheter 1 
sine moralske og politiske utdvelser. Selv om Haager- 
konferansene teoretisk fortsatte Genfer-konventionenes 
humaniserende formaal — manglet de dog netop dette 
— at de ikke var basert paa en revidert moderne inter- 
national lovgivning, officilet antat av alle nationene. 

Naturligvis maa avgjgrelser — bestemt ved voldgift 
vere i overensstemmelse med “en lovgivning,’ som alle 
nationer er blit enige om at vere forpligtet til og bundet 
av; — ellers har voldgiftsavgjgrelsene ingen legal sank- 
tion at stdétte sig til — og kan ikke bli gjennemf¢grt.” 

Avvebnings-spérsmaalet staar nu for denne samme 
vanskelighet og krise, som Haager-konferansen og 
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“League of Nations.’ La os ikke bedrage os selv. Vi 
er endnu ikke sikre. Med de s¢rgelige erfaringer verden 
har hat under tidligere fredsarbeide — burde vi ikke nu 
gjenta de samme svakheter og misgrep. Avvzebnings- 
arbeidet indehar i sig disse samme store politiske og mo- 
ralske farer. Avvebnings-arbeidet maa ikke nu igjen 
félge forrige aarhundredes taktik og bli basert paa hem- 
melige diplomatiske forpligtelser eller alliancer med no- 
getsomhelst land eller flere lande. Avvebningsarbeidet 
er for folkets skyld — det er folket, som skal opdrages 
og utvikles gjennem det. Folket skal lere den nye tids- 
alders idealer om “international co-operation” som ut- 
tryk for den hgieste politiske visdom. Folket skal nu, 
lere, at nationalegoisme gjennem hemmelig diplomati fg- 
rer til krig og uro. Den nation fortjener zren som ver- 
dens herskernation, der yder verden de stérste tjenester 
— vere den en stor eller liten nation! Det er den politi- 
ske moral, de internationale politiske idealer, det nu gjzl- 
der at rense og hgine! 

I sine politiske studier fandt Dr. Kildahl at der findes 
to forskjellige skoler av saakaldt “international lov,’ — 
den angelsaksiske og den kontinentale. Dette forhold i 
sig sely maa jo foraarsake konfusioner. Den bekjendte 
George F. Authier paapeker, at for tiden den saakaldte 
‘Snternationale lov,” som av alle nationer stadig har 
veret ignoreret — denne magteslse institution — har 
ikke veret officielt revideret siden William Blackstones 
dage 1780 — da ideerne og idealerne om international 
lov var helt uutviklet og i deres barndom. Av historien 
kjender vi til, at endogsaa grekerne og romerne hvert 
50de aar omskrev sine love, for at lovene skulde fdlge 
med tiden. Nationligaen, som den formedes i Paris, var 
basert paa magt — ikke paa retferdig og international 
lovgivning og international anerkjendt retsvesen. Det 
er paa hgie tid at slaa ind paa andre veie — og s¢éke at 
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finde noget som i sig selv har mulighetene for verdens- 
fred — noget som i sig selv indehar vor tidsalders po- 
litiske moral, zrlighet og de fundamentale principper. for 
fred — nemlig en moderne, hdist moralsk rekonstruktion 
av international lovgivning, som alle, baade de store og 
de smaa nationer skal ta del i at skape — og som naar 
den ay alle civiliserte nationer officielt er antat, — alle 
da kan stétte sig til. Ved lowgivning er det, at nationenc 
skaffer sig ordnede, retfeerdige og rolige forhold. Hvor 
selvsagt er det ikke, at vor lille klode kun ved hjelp av 
retferdige, tidsmessige internationale love — kan skaffe 
sig fred, retfeerdighet og ordnede internationale forholde 
— selvy om man maa holde “en international politistyrke”’ 
til at saadanne love blir opretholdt og den nationale og 
individuelle egoisme blir holdt i témme. 

Dette Oprop, som Dr. Kildahl har indsendt til Nobel- 
stiftelsen med bdén, at Fredsprisen skal bli git til det 
bedste arbeide av denne slags — er ogsaa fremkommet 
i en mengde aviser i de forskjellige lande. Opropet er 
sendt til hver eneste senator og kongresmand i U. S., til 
hver stortingsmand i Norge. Det er sendt til 73 for- 
skjellige landes regjeringer — og til de fleste ledende 
mend og kvinder i hele verden. 

Det er kvinder som Dr. Kildahl med hendes grun- 
dige kundskap og hgie moralske principper, som burde 
sendes til kongressen 1 Washington. 


Norsk-amerikanske kvinders indsatser for 
verdensfred 


Man har set, at de mange fredstaler maa kondenseres 
ned til korte, fyndige programposter. Derfor er fgl- 
gende “Slogans for World Peace” utsendt til alle U. S. 
senatorer, kongressmend og ledende aviser, — til skri- 
benter og foreninger — til 73 av verdens forskjellige re- 
gjeringer og til ledende mzend og kvinder over hele ver- 
den. 

Man er bange for “games without rules,’ — og ber 
derfor om “verdenskongresser’ for at s\stematisere, re- 
Ronstruere og codificerc “verdens internationale lovgiv- 
ning.’ Og at en saadan codification av international lov- 
givning maa bli ‘“‘basisen” for alle fdlgende “fredskonfe- 
ranser.” 

Her er kvindenes: 


» FIVE FUNDAMENTAL SLOGANS FOR 
WORLD-PEACE 


1—Codification of International Law 

as the only safe and sotind basis for disarmament 
and world-organization. 
All civilized nations must participate in this re- 
construction of international law. 

Il —Progressive World-Organization for Peace, Inter- 
national Co-operation. 

IJ1.—Keferendum—V ote of the Pepe 8h War 
as an article of the code of international law. 

IV.—Worldwide Reduction of Armaments to Police 
Status. 

V—Worldwide Education for Peace. 

“World-Federation’ er de fredselskende norsk-amerikan- 

ske kvinders verdensideal. 
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Hele verdens gine er henvendt paa Amerika, som 
férer for den nye tidsalder, skaperen av den nye tids 
fgrerrace. Amerikas statskonstitution er den mest frem- 
skredne, den frieste i verden. Amerikas 48 stater har 
hver enkelt av dem selvstyre, (independense) i alt der 
specielt angaar den enkelte stats serinteresser. Men 
fuldkomment avhengighetsforhold (inter-dependense) i 
alt der angaar gjensidighetsforholdet mellem alle de 
“united states’ som en enhet. Dette gir modellen for 
“en organisert verdensfred mellem alle verdensnationenes 
“world federation” eller “United States of the World.” 


Man kan ikke haabe paa nogen varig verdensfred 
uten “interdependense”’ mellem alle verdensnationene, 
eller international co-operation, haandhzvet ved hjelp av 
en ny og moderne “international lovgivning” antat og 
vedtat av alle civiliserte nationer, som legal basis for na- 
tionenes gjensidighetsforhold. Og ved siden derav “re- 
ferendum,’ — folkeavstemning — i alle de saker, hvor 
verdensfreden staar paa spil. 


Det store verdensprincip for varig verdensfred er 
“tjeneste”’, uselvisk tjeneste (“service”). Dette er ogsaa 
verdensprincipet for alt internationalt verdensfremskridt. 
Modellen er “familien’’? De zldre tjener de yngre med 
sin visdom, erfaring og kundskap — sine mere utviklede 
evner. De mindste og yngste i familien er de, som ta’es 
mest vare paa, sérges bedst for — ta’es mest hensyn til. 

Dette er tjenestens aand. — Og man ser at “egoisme”’ 
og serinteresser, haandhzvet av de klokeste for egen 
skyld i nationernes politik, som i den internationale ver- 
denspolitik er det, som foraarsaker verdenskrigene. Fa- 
miliens moral — er modellen for verdenspolitikens ar- 
beidstaktik. 

Denne politiske moral er frelsen for fremtidens Ame- 


rika og dens verdenspolitik. Denne politiske moral. 
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Ikke pengeveeldets egoistiske tyranni — paa bekostning 
av folkefremskridtets gkonomi. Ikke szrinteressenes 
monopolisationer paa det heles bekostning — ikke trust- 
principet — uten retferdig procentdeling med de arbei- 
dere, som muliggjgr trustsukcessen. 

Ikke millionforetagender paa enkeltmands haand — 
uten retferdig og erlig procentindtegter for de arbeidere, 
som muliggjgr og berer dagens hete og byrde av million- 
foretagenderne. Det er den organiserte pengemagts mo- 
ral som maa renses, gaaes efter av loven og settes ind 
under strengere, mere almenretferdige lovparagrafer — 
saa at ikke hele verdensfreden trues av den — og hele 
vrdenssamfundet lider av dens.egoistiske tyranni og over- 
grep. 

Arbeiderspérsmaalet er nu i den nye tid kastet ind 
paa verdensarenaen til retfeerdig Idsning. Det er et ver- 
densspgrsmaal som ikke kan kues ved magt — men som 
maa lIdses ved retferdighet og broderskapsaand. Ved 
organisation, ikke begrundet i hats-egoisme, der brin- 
ger verden likemeget ut av ballance som den egoistisk 
organiserte pengemagt. Men I¢st efter det retferdige 
likevegtsprincip, der alene er billede paa den menneske- 
lige verdensfamilies moral og politiske retferdighet. 

Her er det, den norsk-amerikanske kvindes moder- 
fdlelse og sdsterfglelse kjamper for retferdighet — iszer 


for de smaa i samfundet. 
Helen Egilsrud. 


Vore idealer 


Norsk-amerikanerne har bragt med sig visse race- 
idealer, visse kulturelle forutsetninger, som det er vor 
pligt at understdtte og kjempe for i vort nye, herlige 
feedreland. 

Fe¢rst vor frihetsaand, — saa vor erlighet, og desuten 
vor tremskridtsaand. 

Disse race-idealer bdr farve enhver norsk-amerika- 
ners hele optreeden og streeben. “Fred” er nordmzendenes 
kampmerke, ikke med sverd i haand, men med hellig 
Olavs korsmerke! — gjenopstandet i tro paa gjennemfg- 
relsen av “universelt, internationalt broderskap” og co- 
operation. For dette ideal maa norsk-amerikanerne vere 
rede til at ofre livet — men iser villig til at leve og virke 
for dette ideal. 


I religion betyr dette for den norske fremskridtsaand 
denne helt ut zrlige, frihetselskende gransken av alt, der 
kan kaste lys og videnskap ind i vort religidse livs be- 
vissthet og varme. For tidene gaar fremad! Og ethvert 
nyt fremskridt betyr nyt liv, ny varme i vort religidse 
liv, vor livsfilosof, vor karaktertreening og vor Gudstro. 

I politik betyr den norsk-amerikanske racebevissthet 
dette, at kaste vort arbeide ind paa fremskridtsflgiene, 
— for erlighet i politik, uredhet naar det gjzlder at 
legge ryggen til, for folkefrihet og for verdensfred, som 
alene kan utspringe av international legaliseret co-opera- 
tion og “universel broderskapsaand,” sat i legalisert in- 
ternationalt system. 

De fleste norsk-amerikanske kvinder er tvrige freds- 
arbeidere. 

Siden 1848 har kvindene kjeampet for sin stemmeret. 
Hvad kvindene har forstaat er dette, at alt fremskridt i 
verden gaar gjennem stemmerettens kloke og progressive 
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utdvelse, — og at deres barns fremtid er avhengig av 
deres mgdres vaakne og retferdige bruk av stemmeret- 
ten. Kvindene har ogsaa nu forstaat, at deres stemmeret 
utgjgr mere end nationenes halve stemmeantal. Med 
denne kundskap — vaakner deres ansvarsfdlelse og de- 
res haab om at faa bli til velsignelse i verden. Dette, at 
kvindene har faat sin ret til at bruke sin indflydelse og - 
sin stemme til gode for verdensfremskridtet — betegner 
en ny era, en ny tidsalder. 

Det fgrste, den vaaknende kvinde ser — er det fryg- 
telige spil, der drives med hendes unge sgnners liv — 
naar der kaldes paa dem av det internationale, verdens- 
politiske diplomatis krigsforetagender. 

Med en gang gaar det klart op for den stemmebe- 
rettige kvinder av vor tidsalder, — at der er et arbeide i 
verden, som er vigtigere end alt andet netop nu for die- 
blikket — og det er: Fredsarbeidet! Der vil hun vere 
med! — og saaledes blir fredssaken, den sak, hvorom alle 
kvinder over hele den civiliserte verden samles til feelles 
koopererende, internaticnalt samarbeide. Kvindene tror 
paa sin gode sak! De er fulde av haab og fortrdstning. 
— for de er sig bevisst — sin stemmeflerhet i verden' 
Og de ser for sine gine fakkelskinnet fra leir efter leir 
av gamle og nye skarer av uforfzrdede, offervillige 
fredsarbeidere, — der i trofast og seig begeistring kjzem- 
per for samme maal! — under samme stjernebanner. 
Kvindene ser folket vaakne, og de vet, at ingen jordisk 
pengemagt kan staa sig mot en vaaknende, fredselskende 
folkemajoritet — som bruker sine stemmer (votes) for 
verdensfred. 

Men snur kvinden sig, og ser sig tilbake — da fé¢rst 
blir hun virkelig vaaken! 

Hvor mange unge, blomstrende soldaters liv — har 
den sidste verdenskrig kostet? Hvor mange sdénner ddde 
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paa slagmarken bare i denne vor sidste verdenskrig? 
Statistikken skrekkelige tal mgter hende: 9,980,000 --- 
ni millioner, nihundrede og otti tusen unge blomstrende 
mend dgd og begravet! Det fortelles fra krigsskue- 
pladsen — at naar de unge gutter holdt paa at dd og 
vred sig under de frygteligste smerter — da kaldte de 
nzsten alle paa “mor”! — 

Og verdens mgdre svarer dem nu ved at kaste alle 
sine kreefter ind i “fredsarbeidet !” 


Kvindene begynder at gjgre spgrsmaal og de kalder 
paa den nye tidsalders verdenssamvittighet: Hvad har 
en slik verdenskrig kostet de tusen hjem av penger? — 
Statistikken (Status Bureau of Standards) svarer: $186- 
- 000,000,000 — hundrede og seks og otti billioner dollars! 
— Og endda mener mange, at dette tal aldeles ikke dek- 
ker virkeligheten. Billioner efter billioner av dollars an- 
vendt i brodermordets tjeneste! I denne vor “kristne 
tidsalder !”’ 


Sp¢r kvindene statistikken om hvorledes statsindteg- 
tene anvendes,—da har hun faat et nyt og merkelig svar: 
“68% til dekkelse av tidligere krigsutgifter; 25% for at 
holde sig forberedt til kommende fremtidige krige; 1% 
til folkeopdragelse, skoler, videnskabelige undersdkelser 
og folkehelse! 6% til offentlige og civile arbeider og ad- 
ministration. 


Der er endnu et andet faktum, som kvindene har 
faat die paa; — det er dette, at der kan intet fremskridt 
opnaaes i verdensfredsarbeidet — uten gjennem politik. 
Senator Borah paapeker dette, idet han i en av sine 
store taler sier: ‘‘Fredskorstoget er folkenes frelse og 
kan ikke bli vundet uten den utholdende paagaaende 
kjempende kraft av folkeviljens utévende magt.” 

Naar fredsarbeidet nu blir kvindenes st¢rste livs- 
interesse og deres férste offentlige, politiske pligt mot — 
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sine hjems og barns fremtid, — da faar de aapne gine 
for hvem av de store internationale fgrere og politikere 
er for og hvilke er imot deres fredsarbeide. De opdager 
pressens indflydelse. De placerer sine politiske kandi- 
dater under synspunktet “for eller imot” — fredsar- 
beidet. 

Helen Egilsrud. 


The Norse-American Woman in Music 
HeEtca OLSEN 


Paying honor where it is due in any field of art is 
an almost impossible task—even where the art creations 
are in sculptured marble or glowing canvas, standing un- 
changed for all time. How doubly difficult then, to speak 
of musical creations, 
intangible, dying on 
the air—art creations 
in which a_ second’ 
artist, the interpreter 
and his instrument, 
must be reckoned with 
in any judgment. 

In writing. of Nor- 
wegian music and 
musicians as a factor 
in the music life of 
America, any attempt 
at ranking artists or 
comparing accom- 
plishment is certainly 

Higa Onsen, Pianist beyond the present 
writer’s ability or wish; but any loyal American daughter 
of Norway whose life has been given, however humbly, 
to the service of music, may speak with pride of the 
music heritage of the Norse-American and of the many 
ways in which Norwegians have helped in the music 
world. In such a modest tribute, names of individuals 
are mentioned only as examples of the hundreds work- 
ing in that specific field—only to make some point clearer 
to the reader. 

The source and qualities of Norwegian music, how- 
ever, are clear to all and can be set down in a few words. 
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It has a far source. Although our ancestors have de- 
parted, their music lives on. The earliest songs deal with 
the characters of the old Norse Mythology; tell of the 
mighty deeds of the bold Vikings done here on earth, 
and of their flight into Valhalla carried thence by Odin’s 
waiting Valkyrie—Odin, the All-Father, possessed of 
the most wonderful musical gifts. To this day, Nor- 
way is pre-eminently a land of song. Its music charac- 
teristics are melodious, plaintive, sweet, ranging at times 
to a strong wild fierceness, with abrupt changes in rhythm 
and harmony. For Norwegian music like the land it- 
self, is full of sharp contrasts; its music reflects midnight 
days and sun-bright nights, its “innumerable fjords and 
thousands of water-falls, and its vast amphitheaters sur- 
rounded by great mountains. Is it to be wondered that 
such a land produces creators of music and poetry? 


One sees Norwegian music in the guise of a young 
Goddess stepping down from the heights; and the 
“Norse-American woman in music” is not unworthy of 
her ancestry. America, the greatest country of all, is 
her home. Destiny has indeed been kind to the Viking 
girl to allow her an environment so conducive to the de- 
velopment of her Art. Like the Vikings of old she has 
gone sturdily forth to other countries to implant the tradi- 
tions of her forbears in fertile soil. The Norse-Amer- 
ican woman, though she comes unheralded, holds her 
banner high, imbued with a confidence of winning laurels 
through merit. 

To us all Olive Fremstad stands for this type. I re- 
member her making her first appearance in Berlin in a 
modest way. My teacher, Jedliczka; sent me to hear 


“The talented American singer.” It was only two years 
later that Fremstad was famous throughout Europe. We 
think of her always in her Wagnerian roles, in Tristan 
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and Isolde, the Walkiire and Lohengrin. She created 
the role of Salome and Kundry. We think of her al- 
ways as a daughter of the North, Mme. Eames ex- 
pressed this when she said to Mme. Fremstad after one 
of her appearances at the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York, “I have always wondered why you are such a great 
artist and have such a beautiful voice—now I know. It 
is becatise you came out of the North!” 


As Fremstad typifies our singers, so Grieg embodies 
olir race as a composer, not, as is often absurdly thought, 
by simply giving national melodies an artistic setting, but 
by great creative work original to him and to Norway— 
work which together with the creations of the pioneer 
composers that preceded him, entitles us to speak proudly 
of a “Northern School of Music.” 


At one time the world language in music was Italian; 
next the Germans enriched that language with precious 
. new material; today, thanks largely to Grieg and his in- 
terpreters, Norwegian is one of the tongues spoken in 
the world of music. As Finck says, “Grieg has created the 
latest harmonic atmosphere and has only six equals in 
originality of harmony and modulation: Bach, Schubert, 
Chopin, Schuman, Wagner and Lizst. In rhythmic in- 
vention and combination he is inexhaustable, and as an 
orchestrator he ranks among the most fascinating. Quite 
recently, the greater Chopin has come into vogue; the 
day will come when the greater Grieg will be revealed to 
the public.” This prophecy made some years ago has 
been fulfilled. Grieg’s compositions have now won a 
world-wide recognition and are helping to build and shape 
the music life of America. © 

It is in his songs that Grieg is perhaps the greatest. 
He has been named the Schuman of the North and ranks 
with Schubert, Franz and MacDowell. But the advance 
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of Norwegian music in the world and in America is due 
not only to those pioneer composers centuries ago, nor 
alone to Grieg and his disciples. It is due. just as truly 
to the multitude of music lovers, professional and 
amateur, great and small, who have played a part in 
building Norway into the music life of our time. 


It is no foolish: boast to say that an important part in 
this creative nurturing and conserving of the music of 
Norway has been played by women. Grieg himself in- 
herited his musical gifts from his mother, Gesina Judith 
Hagerup, a concert pianist and a splendid musician, 
whose ancestry traces back to the famous Kjeld Stub 
of the early seventeenth century. He was deeply in- 
debted, also, to his wife, Nina Grieg, whom he consid- 
ered the greatest interpreter of his songs. When one 
thinks of his other famous interpreters there come to 
mind names not only of artists like Kreisler, Grainger 
and Roentgen who play Grieg “con amore,” but -the 
names of women artists, Bloomfield-Zeisler, the late Fru 
Erika Lie Nissen, Ellen Gulbransen and a multitude of 
others. In fact, the Norwegian music message has been 
carried far by her women. Typical of the composer 
pianists is Agathe Backer-Gréndahl; of the concert 
pianists, Fru Erika Lie Nissen comes first to mind. These 
famous women are only two of many artists who have 
performed the works of Norway’s greatest composers, 
and who have carried their word to Europe’s musical 
centers and to our own land. 


The very nature of Norwegian music makes it na- 
tural for it to find disciples among women musicians. It 
has always kept close to its original germ, the Folk-song. 
The Lied, an addition of art to the original Folk-song, 
relates closely to the home, the field, the forest; there are 
songs of nature and of travel, of parting and of reunion, 
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with a thousand others of local, historic or national in- 
terest. Norway has not only produced the greatest num- 
ber of unique Folk-songs and the most original musical 
genius, but she and her sister land, Sweden, have pro- 
duced women singers of these songs, among them Jenny 
Lind and Christine Nilsson. The characteristics of the 
Folk-song, its capriciousness and changes of rhythm due 
to the close union of words and melody, all help to ac- 
count for the hold it has upon the heart and for the part 
played by women as its interpreters. No surer founda- 
tion for a school can be laid than in such folk-tunes as 
are ours. Perhaps no greater service has been rendered 
in this field than that of our own Valborg Hovind Stub 
who performed so great a service to America by giving 
us her dear “Songs of the North.” ‘This pioneer artist’s 
contribution accomplished its purpose of “forming and 
developing the musical taste and creating a fondness for 
all that is genuine, enobling and inspiring in the realm of 
tones.” Her co-worker in this valuable service was Anna 
Strom Smith, the pianist-exponent of “Norse tone pic- 
tures,” now living in Minneapolis. 


Bertha (nee Feiring) Tapper, Eastern Norse-Amer- 
ican pianist, has done for the East, what Valborg Stub 
did for the West. 


Mme. Tapper has edited several volumes of Griegs 
Pianoforte works and published a number of piano pieces 


and songs. Her home was in New York, and she died 
in 1915. 


During the short time the Norse-American woman 
has had in music, she has shown remarkable promise. Art 
is long! Life is short! and we are only one hundred 
years old. A representative woman composer ranking 
high among modern composers is Signe Lund, claimed. 
by both America and Norway. While much of her life 
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has been spent in different European countries, she has 
for several years toured America, playing her own beauti- 
ful compositions. Many of our Norse-American artists 
have played with Symphony Orchestras in Europe and 
America, and a number of our singers have won success 
in Opera both in Europe and America. Among these 
may be named Grace Holst, Primadonna of the Chicago 
Opera Company, Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and our pioneer artist, Anna Smith Behrens, 
named the Norwegian Nightingale when she sang in 
Paris. Nora Fatuchald is now taking the place of Ragna 
Linne, America’s beloved singer and teacher. Fauchauld 
is singing with Sousa’s Band our Norse songs for the 
largest audiences in America. In the impressario field 
there is Edna Richolson Sollit of Chicago, herself a 
pianist who has won distinction playing with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra and touring the East. 


In a recent letter, Mrs. Sollit voices something that is 
felt especially by all musicians in thé educational field. 
She says: 


“In regard to Norse-American artists there are doubt- 
less many of great talent among our people who do not 
receive the recognition and help necessary to make them 
famous. I have often thought that if we had the loyalty 
and support of our own people in our musical endeavors, 
the way of Scandinavian musicians in America would be 
easier. It seems sometimes as though business ability and 
what might be called “luck” are essentials for musical 
success.” This ought not to be true. 


This word will appeal to anyone who knows condi- 
tions. “The Norse-Anicrican woman in Music’ is cer- 
tainly a woman of importance at least so far as possibili- 
ties go. With her Norse heritage, beautiful Folk-songs 
and sound musical tradition, and with her environment, 
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America’s wonderful scenery, its rich resources and its 
educational advantages, she has a boundless future in the 
field of composition. But much depends—in fact, every- 
thing in Norse-American music depends-—upon this back- 
ing of which Mrs. Sollit speaks. Invaluable support is 
afforded by such organizations as our numerous great 
choirs and choruses; the world-famous St. Olaf Choir, 
for example, with its conductor, Melius F. Christianson, 
which has brought our Viking daughters into well de- 
served prominence. Valuable service in the field is being 
rendered by Norwegian Music Clubs. For example, the 
“Twin City Music and Dramatic Club” is doing a unique 
work, combining its social functions with musical pro- 
grams of high order. The president of this club, Mme. 
Beatrice Bessesen,—a Norse-American, former Prima 
Donna of Weimar Royal Opera, and those associated 
with her, are in a position to do the work of which Mrs. 
Sollit speaks. 

Something has been accomplished through scholar- 
ships and medals from American universities and col- 
leges and from musical clubs in the West and the East. 
Thanks to these, many of our Norse-American girls have 
found their musical education burden the lighter; but’ as 
yet comparatively little has been done either for our 
talented young people or to lighten the task of the 
hundreds of devoted Norse-American women, who as 
teachers of music in Minnesota and all over our land, 
are giving their talents and energy to the building of a 
musical America. At the present time by far the great- 
est number of our professional artists are serving as 
teachers. Our Norse-American institutions of learning 
and our community at large, are greatly indebted to our 
women, many of whom are at the head of musical de- 


partments in schools. 
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The observance of the Norse Centennial in the Twin 
Cities last year was a historic event for America as well 
as Norway. The Centennial will always be remembered 
for its beautiful music, a feature in which the women 
were most prominent. If the Norse-American home, 
school and church could at this time be rallied to carry 
on- the impetus received at the Centennial, Norse music 
might become the mighty influence in the field of Amer- 
ican culture to which its splendid source and strong fine 
qualities entitle it. 


Our Women in Literature 


The mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, of our 
race during the past 100 years, have first and foremost 
filled their places by caring for the home and family. 
~They have skimped and saved as cooks, laundresses, 
seamstresses, and housekeepers in their homes. As 
mothers, they have often served as nurses and teachers ; 
and as wives they have been real partners to their hus- 
bands, giving time, advise or encouragement as the need 
arose, 

Add to this their work in the Church and Sunday 
School, and we need not wonder that we do not have any 
more women oi great reknown in the literary world. 

We might mention one who has served in all the above 
mentioned ways. We refer to Mrs. Laura Bratager, 
Minneapolis, Minn. She has found time to write books 
of prose and poetry, that have given pleasure and en- 
joyment to many readers. 

Miss Martha Ostenso, New York City, welfare 
worker, spent her youth in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Canada. She has written verse of very fine quality and 
Canada claims her as its own poet. Her latest work is 
a novel entitled ““Wild Geese”. This work won the prize 
of $13,500, offered by a prominent publisher for the best 
literary work of the year 1925. 

Another of our gifted women is Hanna Astrup Lar- 
son, Editor of the American-Scandinavian Review, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Mabel J. Leland, Kenyon, Minn Home, church 
worker and translator. She has just recently finished 
_translating “The Lost Father”, by Arne Garborg. 

Miss Dorthea Dahl, Moscow, Idaho, is a business 
woman by day and a writer, of some note, by night. 
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She contributes to church and Sunday school periodicals, 
besides being the author of one of our recent books, the 
“City on the Hill”. She has also written other books. 

Mrs. Helen Egilsrud, Minneapolis, Minn. Home, 
Club and Welfare work, but finds time to contribute ar- 
ticles to newspapers both prose and poetry on such up- 
to-date subjects as ‘Evolution,’ World Peace, World 
Culture, etc. Editor of periodicals in Norway. 

Mrs. Jenova Martin, Minneapolis, Minn. Home, Club 
and Welfare work. She is another of our deep thinkers. 
She writes articles on Scientific research work, and 
other allied subjects. She is also author of several books. 

Mrs. Palma Pederson, La Crosse, Wis., has written 
several poems and novels. 

Dr. I. Rasmussen of Chicago, is a prolific writer of 
newspaper articies, etc., and contributes regularly to large 
papers. 

Miss Maren Michelet, Minneapolis, educator, and 
writer of educational books on the Norwegian language. 
She has also published a beautiful book about Mathilda 
Wergeland. 

Many other writers will be found in our list of pro- 
minent women, but space forbids any special mention of 
them. 

In the next fifty years our women will present to the 
world as much good literature as the women of any other 
race of people. Pioneer hardships are over; educational 
advantages are every where, and the Norse women are 
crowding the institutions of higher learning. 

The future holds great opportunities for the gifted 
women who can help supply the world with good, clean, 
wholesome reading matter. 


Old Peoples’ Homes 


Heten W. Byornus 


Mrs. John Bjorhus has been active in the Lyngblomsten Society 
for twenty-one years. She has served as president of branch No. 4, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and in various capacities on the Bxecutive Board 
and Board of Trustees and has just been elected for the fourth year 
to serve as president of the corporation.—ditorial note. 


There are twenty 
homes among the 
Norwegians in Amer- 
ica, caring for about 
nine hundred old 
people. 

Twenty five years 
ago there were only 
three such homes. In 
1903 a few Norwe- 
gian women in Min- 
neapolis felt the real 
need of a home where 
worthy indigent old 

' men and women could 
be cared for and the 
Mac avan acne Lyngblomsten was or- 
ganized with the pur- 

pose of building and maintaining such a home. 

The Lyngblomsten was the first women’s organiza- 
tion among the Norwegians to work for such a purpose. 
It now has a membership of six hundred and twenty- 
five women who are organized in small neighborhood 
groups or branches, of which there are sixteen in Min- 
neapolis, ten in St. Paul, one in Madison, Minnesota and 
one in Moorhead, Minnesota. 

The charter members. were Mrs. Anna Qvale Ferg- 
stad, Mrs. Laura Bratager, Mrs. C. W. Werdenhoff, 
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Mrs. Carl Peterson, Mrs. C. O. Thorp, Mrs. Caroline 
Benson, Mrs. Nanna Oftedahl, Mrs. Hakon Hasberg, 
Mrs. Sanna Dahl, Mrs. B. Andresen, and Mrs. Magda- 
lena Faleen. 

Mrs. Anna Qvale Fergstad of Mineapolis was the first 
president and served until 1907, when Mrs. Manley L. 
Fosseen of Minneapolis was elected and served one year. 
Mrs. Fergstad was again elected for two more years. 
In 1910 Miss Sophia Stearns, now Mrs. Edward Benson, 
was elected president and served six years and seven 
months. 

The Lyngblomsten Home was built in 1912 and 
opened its doors to the first resident in November of that 
year. It is a three story brick building located on a nine 
acre tract of land, midway between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The Home cares for forty-two old people. To 
be eligible, one must be seventy years of age. 

Mrs. John Lee, of St. Paul, was the fourth president 
and served six years and five months. 

The Home and organization is managed by a Board 
of Trustees compcsed of one representative from each 
of the Twin City branches. The present matron is Miss 
Sigrid Rgnning. 

The present officers are: Mrs. John Bjorhus, Pre- 
sident; Mrs. Ludvig Kavli, Vice President; Mrs. Adolph 
Anderssen, Secretary; Mrs. Frank Goff, Treasurer; and 
Mrs. Carl Illstrup, Assistant Secretary. 

For years the Lyngblomsten organization has oper- 
ated a dining hall at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds 
and. during the Norse-American Centennial the society 
again opened its dining hall to help feed the thousands 
who attended the celebration. 

In October, 1910, Mrs. John J. Moe of Duluth in- 
vited a few friends to her home, when a branch of the 
Lyngblomsten was organized. Those present besides 
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Mrs. Moe were Mrs. J. H. Stenberg, Mrs. H. H. Hovde, 
Mrs. Odin Halden, Mrs. Th. Odegaard, Mrs. R. Holm- 
boe, Mrs. Pehlfeldt, and Mrs. I. N. Sodahl. The next 
year these women decided to work for a home of their 
own and the result is the Aftenro Old Peoples Home 
owned and operated by the Aftenro Society of Duluth. 
Aside from the Lyngblomsten, there is no other Norwe- 
gian home that is owned and operated exclusively by 
women. 


Mrs. John J. Moe was the first president and served 
for several years. 


The society built its present home, a fine brick struc- 
ture, in 1920 and it cares for 31 old people. 


The present officers are: Mrs. I. N. Sodahl, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. P. Bjorge, First Vice President; Mrs. 
W. E. Kern, Second Vice President; Mrs. O. G. Sanders, 
Third Vice President; Mrs. J. G. Cedargren, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. R. H. Brunner, Recording Secretary; and Mrs. 
C. J. Spangler, Secretary. 

Nine of these old peoples’ homes belong to the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. They are: 

Homme Home for the Aged, Wittenberg, Wisconsin, 
organized in 1882. Miss Sophie Holm and Mrs. C. 
Jameson, matrons; 90 residents. 

Skaalen Home for the Aged, Stoughton, Wisconsin, 
organized.-in 1899;!) Mrs. °B. «J. *Larson;)“matrons 1)36 
residents. 

Josephine Old Peoples Home, Stanwood, Washing- 
ton, organized in 1908. Mrs. E. O. Johnson, matron; 
23 residents. 

Story City Old Peoples Home, Story City, Iowa, 
organized in 1912. Mrs. A. C. Molstre, matron; 24 
residents. 

Aase Haugen Home for the Aged, Decorah, Iowa, 
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organized in 1914. Deaconess Marie Weiks, matron; 54 
residents. 

Glenwood Old Peoples Home, Glenwood, Minnesota, 
organized in 1914. Mrs. H. J. Stormo, matron; 35 resi- 
dents. 

Coeur d’Alene Home for the Aged, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, organized in 1920. Miss Millie Rockne, Matron; 
43 residents. 

Bethany Old Peoples Home, Bawlf, Alberta, Canada, 
organized in 1922. Mary B. Gulson, Matron; 12 resi- 
dents. 

The women of the church contribute in a great meas- 
ure to the success of these homes. In 1907 the Josephine 
- Old Peoples Home of Stanwood, Washington, was built 
and donated to the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
memory of Mrs. Josephine Halls by her husband. This 
Home cares for 23 old people. 

A women, Aase Haugen, of Decorah, Iowa, willed 
her farm to the church to be used as an old peoples 
home. The Aase Haugen Home was opened in 1914 
and now cares for 54 old people. 

Two homes, the Bethesda of Willmar, Minnesota, 
and the Ebenezer of Poulsbo, Washington, are owned 
and operated by the Lutheran Free Church. The Beth- 
esda, which cares for 62 old people, was organized in 
1910. Sister Lillie Nummedal is the present matron. 
The Ebenezer was organized in 1908. The women of 
the church also contribute in a great measure to the 
success of these homes. 

The Sarepta Home, Sauk Centre, Minnesota, is owned 
and operated by the Church of Lutheran Brethren. It 
was organized in 1915 and cares for 19 old people. Mrs. 
O. A. Heskje is the present matron. 

The Norwegian Old Peoples Home of Norwood 
Park, IJlinois, is owned and operated by the Norwegian 
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Old Peoples Home Society and was organized in 1896. 
Eight women took part in its organization. Twenty 
women form a Ladies’ Auxiliary Board, which acts 
with the Men’s Board of Directors in the management 
of the Home; 102 old people are cared for in this Home. 
Mrs. Thora Haugen is the present matron. 

The Norwegian Christian Home for the Aged of 
Brooklyn, New York, is owned and operated by the 
Norwegian Christian Home Society. It was organized 
in-1902 by. Mr, andeMMrs.G., By Hansen; i Mrse-GagB- 
Hansen was the first matron. The Board of Directors 
consists of 10 women and 10 men who manage and 
operate the home. The Ladies’ Aid Societies and Forget~ 
me-not societies do splendid work for the home. Mrs. 
Kristine Jacobson is the present matron; 49 old people 
are cared for in this home. 

Northwood Deasoness Hospital and Home Associa- 
tion is a corporation that owns and operates a home at 
Northwood, North Dakota. Several women are members 
of the corporation. Mrs. Ella Thingelstad, one of the 
pioneers, gave her farmhouse in 1902 to be used as an 
old peoples home, but this home was not opened until 
1910. Miss Gudrun Bjuland is the present matron. The 
home cares for 85 old people. 

The Scandinavian American Old Peoples Home As- 
sociation owns and operates an old peoples home in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which takes care of 10 people. 
It was organized in 1913. Women took part in its organ- 
ization and an auxiliary board of seven women takes 
part in its management. Mrs. Gurin Mindrum is the 
present matron. 

Tne Elim Home in Minneapolis, Minnesota, is owned 
and operated by the Norwegian-Danish Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference. It was organized in 1914 by six M. E. 
ministers and the following women: Mrs. J. A. Ja- 
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cobson, Mrs. J. Sanaker and Mrs. J. C. Anderson. 
- Women are active on various committees for the home. 
The home cares for 25 old people. Mrs. Bessie Gerken 
is the present matron. 

The Ebenezer Home Society owns and operates the 
Ebenezer Home in Minneapolis, Minnesota. It was or- 
ganized in 1917 by men. Two years later, a Women’s 
Auxiliary was organized which now has a large member- 
ship and is very active. The organization has joint 
committees whose members are from the Women’s Aux- 
iliary and the Men’s Board of Directors. The present 
matron is Mrs. O. K. Omlie. This home can care for 
98 old people. 
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Mrs. T. L. Brevig Mission 
Mrs. M. A. CHRISTENSEN 


The Mrs. T. L. Brevig mission (which to the women 
of Pacific District seems to be ours in a peculiar man- 
ner) is sitttated on the Seward Peninsula, the extreme 
northwest part of Alaska. This district embraces about 
20,000 square miles and bears its name in honor of the 
statesman William H. Seward, who bought the territory 
from Russia. The mission is located about six miles 
from Teller at Port Clarence, and was founded by Rev. 
and Mrs. T. L. Brevig, Lutherans of the Norwegian 
Synod. 

In 1892 the Federal Government commenced to in- 
troduce reindeer into northern Alaska. This was done 
to benefit the Eskimos and ‘to help them get an easier 
livelihood. The Government tried to hire Lapps, from 
Lapland and northern Norway, to teach herding to the 
Eskimos. They were Christians, and would come only 
on one condition—that they might have a pastor. An 
appeal for a pastor was made, and Rev. T. L. Brevig 
was called. In 1894, with his young wife, he left home 
and kindred to sail for the almost unknown northern 
Alaska. 

He landed at what is now called Port Clarence, 
named for his son. Here he served four years in the 
capacity of a government teacher, pastor to the Laps, 
and missionary among the Eskimos. 

Mrs. T. L. Brevig was a very able assistant, and 
through her efficiency, noble Christian character, faith 
in the future of the mission, and love for the needy, she 
won many for Christ. She was a remarkable woman, 
whose infiuence was felt wherever she went. At times 
it might seem as if her talents might have been put to a 
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better use in another field; but God wanted her to work 
among this heathen foreign people in the frozen north. 

The government assisted the church at this mission 
by erecting a building—a combined reindeer station, 
school-room and residence. This building is still in use. 
Here the native men in the villages near by become 
apprentices and soon learned the art of herding. Soon 
the Lapps felt that they had fulfilled their mission and 
some returned to their native land, while a few remained 
in Alaska. Rev. and Mrs. T. L. Brevig also felt that 
their work was done, so in 1898, leaving their son 
Clarence in his frozen grave, they returned to the States. 
The Church, however, considered Alaska an open field 
for mission work among the Eskimos and others. They 
appropriated annually $100 in money and called Rev. 
and Mrs. Brevig as missionaries to go to the field to do 
regular mission work. In 1900 they again sailed from 
Seattle to Teller, Alaska. 

Just after they returned, an epidemic of measles swept 
the greater part of the adult population of the village, 
leaving a number of orphans. These orphans were 
immediately cared for in the Brevig home. These were 
trying days for the missionaries, who were not equipped 
for conducting an orphans’ home. God was their stay 
and they accomplished wonders in rearing and educating 
the Eskimos. 

Besides this work, they were also missionaries among 
the Eskimos, the Lapps, and others who came to the 
station. But, with their family and with very little help, 
they found the work too strenuous. In 1903 they again 
returned to the United States, where they spent two 
years. Mrs. Brevig’s constant worry while home on 
furlough was the mission. It seemed impossible to find 
others who would and could go as missionaries to fill 
their place. In 1905, with Miss Jorgine Enestvedt as 
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assistant, they again went back to the ice and snow 
country they had learned to love. Miss Enestvedt proved 
to be a very capable assistant who taught the school and 
was also Mrs. Brevig’s right hand in training the chil- 
dren at the orphanage. 

In the fall of 1907 a new building was completed 
and no one was happier than Mrs. Brevig, who under 
such trying conditions and circumstances had accomplish- 
ed such wonderful results. She was not, however, 
allowed to enjoy her new home, with its conveniences 
and labor saving devices. She planned this home, 
watched its erection, but others were to enjoy it. In the 
early spring of 1908, after a very short illness, she was 
laid to rest beside her infant, Borhild and Clarence. 
Here, with her children, in the frozen graves, across the 
brook on the east side of the mission that bears her 
name, she rests from her labor. Although in her icy 
chamber frozen into ice, still her memory is warm in 
the hearts of those who loved her. Her spirit lives in 
the hearts and minds of the many who had reaped 
benefits and blessings because of her splendid enthusiasm 
and unselfish service. God moves in a mysterious way. 
It seems, humanly speaking, a problem why God should 
call such a woman. in the very prime of life away from 
husband, son, and three daughters who needed her 
guidance and loving care; away from the large family 
of orphans and a host of others she had befriended and 
who needed her counsel and advice. In God’s acre in 
the north, with her children, she awaits the great day 
when all shall be called before the judgment throne of 
God, to receive her reward. 

Since her death the mission has been cared for by 
Miss Jorgine Enestvedt, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Tjernagel, 
Theodore Gulhaugen (then a student, now a pastor), 
Rev. and Mrs. O. Fosso, Rev. and Mrs. C. K, Malmin, 
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Rev. and Mrs. Elmer H. Dahle, Dagny Brevig, Miss 
Viggerson and others. At the present the station at 
Teller is cared for by two deaconesses, Sister Mabel 
Lien and Sister Anna Huseth, while Sister Magdalena 
Klippen is stationed at Mary’s Igloo, a small village 
in the interior. These stations are even today isolated, 
as the nearest Protestant missions to the south are 100 
miles away, and to the north 300 miles away. 

It may seem that this mission has not made much 
progress. Epidemics at times have almost eradicated 
the people. They have had several epidemics of measles 
and influenza. In 1918 the flu ravaged even worse than 
in the United States. Tuberculosis has since claimed 
many, especially the young. Due to climate conditions, 
it is impracticable to bring the Eskimos to the United 
States to train them. Consequently no extensive training 
of native leaders, teachers and pastors is yet done among 
the Eskimos. Through the schools they acquire profi- 
ciency in the English language; still it will never he 
their mother language. They are a foreign people with 
different traditions and tastes. It is doubtful if they 
will ever learn the Bible in the native language. The 
Eskimos have many peculiar traits of character; they 
have a very limited vocabulary; they have little back- 
ground upon which to understand the Bible. English 
is a foreign language and they do not understand ex- 
pressions which teach almsgiving, sowing, reaping, 
harvest grain, sleep, prophet, scribe, etc. 

Although the mission might have progressed more 
in the thirty years of its existence, still they have been 
important in its history, and marked advancement has 
been made there, as well as in the neighboring villages 
and stations. The little children left orphans have grown 
to Christian manhood and womanhood. Many of the 
boys are herders, have married girls from the station, 
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and established homes. They remember the mission as 
a pleasant home, and the missionaries as kind, con- 
siderate parents and guardians. The mission has always 
been a gathering place for all Eskimos where they might 
learn civilization and Christianity. Sad to relate, one 
of the worst evils the mission combats is the influence 
of money-seekers and others who during summer roam 
in search of wealth and exploitation. 

In April, 1918, the mission burned with all its con- 
tents and the inmates lived in the old Government build- 
ing till they received aid from Teller. During the sum- 
mer the church erected another building and the Eskimos 
looked forward to happiness and home. Again it was 
shown that God’s ways are not always our ways. Dur- | 
ing November influenza swept away practically the entire 
adult population from Nome to Kotzebue Sound: so 
instead of a happy village, children in school, and adults 
coming for religious instruction, the homes were empty. 
The mission again became an orphanage, and these trying 
days beggar all description. Only those personally 
familiar with conditions in Alaska can vaguely compre- 
hend the situation while battling the pestilence. Rev. 
O. Fosso and Miss Enestvedt at last were stricken and 
hovered between life and death. Mrs. Fosso, with an 
infant, heroically nursed husband, friend, and without 
medical assistance cared for all the others thrown at her 
door. She did the work efficiently, without thought of 
vainglory, recompense, or honor. It was a labor of duty, 
love, and willingness to forget self; it was fulfilling the 
command, ‘“Whatsoever ye have done unto the least of 
these. ye have done it unto Me.” 

We may not feel called to the Master’s work in the 
far north, but we should all be glad to offer our services 
and give money, clothes or other necessities. Let us 
remember this mission in our prayers. The same sun 
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shines on them, the same heaven is above them, the 
same God rules over them. We are one in faith, hope 
and love. We will all appear before the judgment seat 
of God. We hope to appear at the throne of grace; to 
enter into eternal glory; to sing praises unto Him who 
redeemed us and made us whiter than snow, regardless 
of color and conditions while on earth. Pray for this 
mission. Intercessory prayer will prosper the work and 
the will of God shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


NEG 


Travelogues 


Mrs. M. A. CHRISTENSEN, President 


In order to conserve time and money an itinerant 
Monday, February 4th, I went via Tacoma to Parkland, 
Washington, where a meeting of the “Daughters of the 
Reformation” of Pacific Lutheran College had been an- 
nounced. After visiting faculty, students and classes, 
it was impressive to watch the school file into the chapel, 
singing “Holy, Holy, Holy,” then devoutly listen to the 
reading of the gospel, sermonette, and prayer by Prof. 


Ones Ordal: 


When introduced to the student body it was with 
regret I announced that the boys might be excused. This 
time it was the girls that were to receive special messages 
and instructions. ‘The work by the girls at our Christian 
schools was explained; the girls were assigned their 
work; then each one received a program, book mark, and 
literature by the Women’s Missionary Federation. At 
noon I left for Tacoma to meet District President Rev. J. 
A. E. Naess to arrange for the District Convention; called 
also on Mrs. O. Holen, a member of the executive board. 
The trip by boat from Tacoma to Seattle was delightful. 
Puget Sound has not changed during the twenty-seven 
years I have known it. I was anxious to visit Miss 
Jorgine Enstvedt, our Alaska missionary, home on fur- 
lough, Everett, Washington. 


A community meeting had been arranged at Rev. 
C. H. Norgaard’s church February 6th. This meeting 
of Lutheran women from Our Saviour and Ebenezer 
Ladies’ Aid Societies packed the locality. A very inter- 
esting meeting was held; questions were asked and an- 
swered; and the work of the W. M. F. was discussed. 
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The delegates from Everett to the circuit meeting in 
Bellingham decided to leave by automobiles at seven 
o’clock the next morning. Be it said to the honor and 
credit of these punctual women that at the appointed 
hour two loaded autos wended their way over the 
Pacific highway through rain, mist, fog and flood, on 
Chuckanut Drive, around boulders and land slides. In 
spite of obstacles, it was an enjoyable 75 mile drive, and 
we arrived at Our Saviour’s Church, S. Bellingham, 
just in time for the meeting at ten. 

After devotion the women convened and in the base- 
ment of the church held a very good meeting. In the 
absence of circuit president and vice-president, the 
district president presided. After adjournment we were 
invited by hostess, Mrs. H. L. Foss, to take our places 
at the dinner tables. When the men came they found 
that for once the women could fill men’s places. The 
noon hour was spent in meeting old acquaintances and 
also new workers among the women. Among out-of- 
the-district visitors were Mrs. P. O. Stromme, Madison, 
Wisconsin. I had not seen her since the convention of 
pastors’ wives at Decorah, Iowa, in 1903, when she 
addressed us on the “Ex-Pastor’s Wife.” Mrs. A. 
Lindass, Mayville, North Dakota, brought greetings from 
the W. M. F. of North Dakota. Rev. H. A. Baalson 
preached the mission sermon, and the W. M. F. work 
was explained by the district president at the afternoon 
mass meeting. 

In Mrs. G. H. Kravik’s auto we drove to Everett 
after the meeting, tired but thankful. Friday was an 
all-day meeting of the district Board at the Children’s 
Home, Everett. We ate lunch with the children and 
personnel of the home. The matron, Mrs. H. H. Holte. 
invited me to talk to the 100 children; it was a pleasure. 
to do so. Several remembered me from former visits, 
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and it was touching to hear them invite us to come again. 

Friday evening was spent with my mother-in-law, the 
pioneer pastor’s wife of Pacific district. She is not as 
young and spry as when in 1868 she was the only 
“prestefrue” of our church in the Dakotas. She is not 
as courageous as when, later, she with a flock of little 
children, moved via San Francisco to Astoria and Port- 
land, Oregon. She is now a shut-in at Seattle, but 
memories of by-gone pioneer days are still fresh in her 
mind. 

Saturday I left for Yakima, Washington, to visit 
the women in that valley. It was a beautiful morning 
and the train wended its way up the White River 
Valley, along Green River, up-hill over the Cascade 
Mountains. We beheld the hills, “rock ribbed and 
ancient as the sun,” covered by the purest snow. The 
graceful evergreen trees stood as sentinels guarding this 
wonderful place where “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
The long tunnel, even though surrounded by light and 
beauty, was dark as ever. By contrast, mother earth 
seemed even more beautiful after passing through the 
blackness underground.. Descending the mountains, the 
virgin beauty gradually disappeared, and before we 
reached Ellensburg, the home of our beloved “life mem- 
bers” of the W. M. F., Prof. and Mrs. A. Mikkelson, 
winter was a thing of the past. __ 

Yakima did not seem natural without its green fruit- 
laden ochards and vineyards. A few weeks of warn 
sunshine and irrigation will again transform it and make 
it a veritable garden and beauty spot. 

Sunday morning I attended Sunday-school and 
services at St. Luke’s church. I gave a report of the 
work done in the W. M. F. Where the pastor is inter- 
ested, distributes literature, and emphasizes the impor- 
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tance of our work as Rev. T. Gulhaugen does, there 
the women become ardent workers. On Wednesday a 
special meeting was called at Grandview fifty miles east. 
Without a resident pastor, 14 women are working to 
secure a lot and build a church. This Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety gave splendid reports and were interested in the 
W. M. F. In my work among the women I have seldom 
been so well received, and given such an ovation. Thurs- - 
day morning I was met on the train by Theodore Gul- 
haugen, Jr., who with his mother and brother, accom- 
panied me to Kennewick, where a meeting of the Pasco 
and Kennewick L. A. S. was scheduled for the after- 
noon. It was a splendid meeting. Friday was a reunion 
of old time friends from Genesee, Idaho, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ing. Smith, but as the train that was 
to carry me home left in the early afternoon I had to 
hurry away from friends and relatives. The journey 
homeward was delightful. The Columbia River, the 
pride of the Oregonians, moved on as of old. We cannot 
now as in the days gone by say “Where rolls the Oregon, 
and hears no sound save its own dashing.” Below 
Pasco, five bridges now span its waters; trains race on 
either bank; on the Columbia highway innumerable au- 
tomobiles travel over its hundreds of miles of pavements ; 
boats, ferries, and steamers ply its waters; fishermen 
work in quest of fish; villages and cities disturb the 
quietude of nature. Seen from the Washington side of 
the river, Oregon looked grander than ever. Never have 
the verdant hills and snow-capped mountains, with the 
numerous streams and waterfalls, appeared more beau- 
tiful. I watched the water from the brow of the preci- 
pice leap wildly into unknown space to again jump over 
cliffs, or fall over obstructions as cascades, cataracts, 
and waterfalls; then move along }more placidly until 
eventually the crystal pure mountain water mingled with 
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the murky water of the turbulent river. As I viewed 
nature at play, I thought, what a waste of power! With- 
out marring the beauties of the Columbia River basin, 
its waters might furnish 40 per cent of the natural power 
of the world, if properly utilized. I wondered if our 
lives are not often like these streams and waterfalls: 
simply flowing idly on, or at times jumping from place 
to place. Sometimes our lives are turbulent, sometimes 
placid; but unless the powers within us are utilized, the 
forces trained and directed, radiating light and heat. 
then the powers for living and doing are wasted. 

While thus musing, the shadows of the evening crept 
steadily along and majestic Mt. Hood appeared above 
the clouds, “whiter than snow.” Suddenly a most glor- 
ious stinset changed the scene to a most wondertul pano- 
rama. Mt. Hood was tinted a deep rose color; snow 
on the brow of the mountains reflected the glories of the 
sun; while the lower and shadowy hills and mountain 
sides were clothed in purplish blue. The passengers, 
rapt in admiration and wonder, viewed this magni- 
ficent stinset ignorant of the fact that the next train 
passing over these tracks was to be wrecked. 

The fading, waning light, the handiwork of God, re- 
flected in the placid waters was beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. While crossing the Columbia River it was unique 
to see reflected simultaneously the myriad lights of Van- 
couver Inter-state bridge, Portland, the moon, and the 
stars. Later while crossing over Willamette River the 
lights of Portland with its many boulevards and bridges 
were reflected. We could see lights from Portland 
Heights, Council Crest, Mt. Tabor, Mt. Scott and other 
elevated sections. It seemed that our city known as the 
“city of roses” might at night be called the “city of 
lights.” 


New Mexico 


Etna A. KNUDSEN 


It seems, indeed, the thing to do 
For me to write these lines to you: 
I have not written, in reply 

To your request concerning, lo, 
Norse Women in New Mexico. 

I know but four or five in town, 
And we are all without renown. 
Throughout the State, I doubt if J 
Could find two dozen, if I’d try. 

(In spite of this, I wish to state 
That our New Mexico is great. 

Her mountains rise in grandeur tall 
Her farflung mesas seem to call 

To you and say: “Come, and abide 
Out where the world is free and wide; 
Out where a welcome you will find; 
A welcome, that is warm and kind. 
And if of health you are in quest, 
Our State is best of all the rest). 


Dear friend, I love old Norway’s land, 
For I was born on that far strand; 
And, oh, the memories are sweet 

Of childhood’s home. Emotions deep 
Just stir my very soul, when I 

Recall those years ’neath Norway’s sky. 
I used to bathe in her deep sea, 
A-down her hills I “stood on skis”’ 
When Winter laid his snowy hand 
Caressingly upon the land. 
I’m very proud, indeed, to own 
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That I am “Norsk”, I make it known. 
I doubt, if I again shall see 

That lovely land beyond the sea 

With these my eyes; but, Oh, I know, 
Up there behind the sunset’s glow, 
From heights of glory, I shall view 
The Sagaland my childhood knew. 


D 
\y 


Prairies 


Mrs. Recina HILLEROE CHRISTENSEN 


Looking out on the placid waters of Green Lake, 
Minnesota, a summer resort where she had spent part 
of her summer vacation, a young teacher wondered what 
kind of a place she was going to now. She had taught 
the winter term of school at Eagle Lake, a school of 
fifty-six pupils, twelve finishing the eighth grade. This 
had been no easy task for a seventeen year old girl just 
out of school. She had, when school closed, sought and 
found rest and enjoyment among relatives and friends. 
She had spent a most delightful summer and enjoyed 
every day visiting, fishing, rowing, and swimming in 
Solomon, Nest, Long, Foote and other lakes between 
Willmar and New London. She had been offered a 
school at St. Johns, and when she made inquires the 
County Superintendent of Schools had said: “It is a 
fine community, easy school, lovely people,, and I hope 
you may like your stay there.” Now she was waiting 
at Spicer for the train that was to bring her to Willmar, 
where a member of the school-board was to meet her. 
He came at the time and place appointed. When he was 
ready to go home it was late in the afternoon. He piled 
her baggage into the lumber wagon well filled with 
supplies. She climbed into the wagon box and sat on 
the lop-sided spring seat without a “lazy back.” The 
ponies were none too swift, and she wondered when they 
would reach their destination at the rate they were 
traveling. They drove due west for miles, then left the 
road and took a “cross cut” across the prairies. This 
stretch of road was very rough; the springs in the seat 
none too good; but this did not bother the young teacher. 
It was the vast endless prairies that concerned her. She 
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had never before seen such level unbroken space, and 
the prairies frightened her. These first impressions over- 
whelmed her and made her homesick for wooded hills, 
rivers and lakes. They traveled southwest, and as far as 
her eyes could see it was only blue sky and level prairies. 
Ask others who have left beautiful picturesque homes 
and places in this or other countries, if they loved prairies 
on first sight. Smoke ascended from what seemed 
mounds, but were in reality sod huts and cellars. These 
were scatered all over the prairies, and seemed inumer- 
able; but by actual count there was only one, or less, 
to each quarter section of land, their homesteads. The 
teacher, a stranger, dared not ask many questions, but 
she wondered how many more miles they must drive 
and how long she would be able to endure living on 
these God-forsaken prairies. At last she spied the school- 
house. She could also count several small houses. These 
proved to be a room or two lately built above the original 
sod cellar, and served as bed-rooms. She was delighted 
to see a real house painted white and surrounded by 
trees. A hedge of cottonwood trees fringed the door 
yard and made it somewhat homelike. Here the teacher 
was to have a room; but was told that she must board 
herself, as the widow living there had too much work 
caring for her children and the farm. She was to use 
the kitchen, as there was no stove in her room. This 
was easier said than done, with nearly four miles to 
the nearest store. It was not long, however, before they 
compromised, the teacher helping with the housework 
and boarding with the family. They treated her as one 
of the family and she spent some happy and eventful 
months with them. 

Nearly every day the teacher scanned the skies for 
signs of portending cyclones and tornadoes which she 
had heard frequently visited the prairies. It is the un- 
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foreseen that happens. One bright and very windy day, 
while she was busy in the school room, a stranger on 
horseback galloped to the door and yelled, “Dismiss 
school immediately and get the children on Greenfield’s 
large plowed field. Unless we can check the prairie fires 
about two miles south, the whole settlement may be 
doomed.” As said, so done. They watched the fire and 
smoke like clouds roll over the stubble, and miles of dried 
grass of the wild prairie, used for pasture and meadow. 
They saw the men of the surrounding country centering 
all energy and strength in fighting their dreaded foe, the 
prairie fire. ‘They plowed fresh furrows, set ‘“back- 
fires’, and even scattered straw and hay stacks that might 
feed the conzeagration. At last the fire was conquered: 
the settlement safe for the time being. Later many set 
fire to the dry grass and stubble on their farms, after 
having taken the proper precautions. The life on the 
prairies again became normal and the farmer were busy 
laying in supplies of provision, fodder and fuel for the 
long, severe winter. Wood and coal were scarce and 
all economized, at times twisting hay into fuel. Thie 
pupils were scattered many miles over the prairies and 
often the teacher dreaded to send them home alone durirg 
sand storms and snow storms. The teacher and older 
pupils skimmed over the snow on “skis”? when the roads 
were filled with new snow. 

One day in December.the wood pile was very low, and 
aman was sent to St. Johns to get some. When he came 
back at three with the news that no wood was to be had, 
the teacher dismissed school and sent the larger children 
home. Some were too smali to alone face the blizzard 
and trudge through the snow. There were no telephore 
‘to notify the parents of the predicament, so the teacher 
decided to bring the smaller ones with her to Greenfield’s 
‘where she was. living. Leaving books and _ dinner 
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buckets. she wrapped the children in all the wraps she 
could find, then tying two of the children to her apron 
string and leading two by the hands, the rest following, 
they trudged along; the longest quarter of a mile she has 
ever walked. It took some time to thaw the frozen 
cheeks, hands and feet; but they were all safe. School 
was resumed, and when it closed the teacher had been 
engaged to teach the spring term. She was, however, 
called east to the funeral of a brother, and later nursed 
a sister through a siege of typhoid fever, so she did not 
return until in September the following year. 

How different the prairies seemed then! She had, 
during her former stay, learned to like them, She en- 
joyed the sunsets; ihe starlight aid. moonligh: nights; 
the immense horizon; the vast frmament of the sky. 
The early mornings just after a snow fall she enjoyed; 
especially the mirages when new buildings, yes even new 
towns, might be seen. She never could be tired of ad- 
miring these mirages, these wonderful atmospheri« illu- 
sions transforming the everyday world into a fairyland. 
But these beautiful antumn mornings of 188’ were 
followed by the most severe winter since that section 
was Settled by whites. 

The change came very suddenly during December. 
The blizzard and intense cold weather caused the school- 
board to want to Ciscontinue the school; but it was at 
last decided to use the living room of Sam Govig, who 
now rented the Greenfield farm, as a schooi room the 
last months. Five of the pupils lived here. It was 
easier for some of the others to attend school, and it also 
saved fuel. Though it inconverienced the family, still 
they cheerfully let their room tur a class room Here 
the Christmas program was given and it being impossible 
to get to town to buy a Christmas tree, the teacher and 
older pupils made one from a wooden frame fringed with 
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green tissue paper. When trimmed it looked quite 
respectable, and the program and presents were much en- 
joyed by the few who faced the weather to celebrate 
Christmas together. 

At last, January 11, 1888, arrived when school was 
to close. It was a beautiful day and nearly all the pupils 
and parents were assembled. The train left St. Johns 
at three in the afternoon and the teacher desired to say 
good bye early to take that train. The parents, however, 
had planned a surprise party for the teacher; had brought 
refreshments, and it was quite late when they were ready 
to say good bye. The weather had changed and snow 
was falling. The intention was to drive to Willmar the 
next morning if weather permitted, or else take the after- 
noon train. The wind was blowing most terrifically dur- 
ing the night and the snow continued to fall. The next 
day the snow had lodged in the trees and snowdrifts 
were higher than the house. It was impossible to get out 
of the house until a tunnel had been dug through the 
snowdrifts, and the barn was not reached the first day. 
How the teacher wished she had left while the going 
was good! She was snowbound eight days; but it would 
have been useless to try to get away because all the trains 
were also stalled. On the ninth day Sam Govig and 
Peter Greenfield promised to drive to St. Johns, but that 
promise was not’kept. All the roads were blocked, and 
only a few rods were traveled when they confessed it 
was impossible to make the trip. During the day they, 
on skis, visited some of the neighbors to ask them to help 
break a road to town. At about nine the next morning 
a number of the men assembled. They discussed the 
best way of attempting finding and breaking a road. 
All signs of former roads were obliterated. Finally it 
was decided that one man on skis should lead a horse 
with a very long halter, and the rest should follow until 
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the horse floundered in deep soft snow making driving 
impossible. The teacher’s trunk was put into the back 
of the sleigh box, a feather bed and inumerable quilts 
and blankets were placed in front of the trunk, and into 
these the teacher was tucked. Four strong horses were 
hitched to the sleigh and the procession started. Some 
of the men rode, others walked on skis, so they had to 
stop and abide the time when the leader again proceeded. 
The teacher has often wished that she might possess a 
chart showing the road traveled that day. The train was 
late, so they reached the station in time to board it, hav- 
ing traveled less than four miles in six hours. She 
suffered no hardships and rather enjoyed the unique 
drive over and through the drifted snow. The prairies 
as far as eve could see were robed in hoary beauty whose 
whiteness could not be surpassed. Several teachers, 
together with many others farther west, froze to death 
during that cold, severe, terrible winter. 

Although nearly forty years have passed since she 
first visited the prairies of the St. Johns, now Pennock, 
and many changes have taken place, the prairies are still 
unchanged. The hills of Dover and Mamre stand as 
sentinels on the north viewing the endless prairies to the 
south and west; these prairies, so barren in winter, so 
productive during the other seasons. 


Naturalization Requirements 


Mrs. M. A. CHRISTENSEN 


It may be of interest to Norse-American women to 
study the naturalization requirements as they are today. 
As this country has progressed, has solved many problems 
pertaining to the foreign born, it has changed also its 
laws. Frem the foundation of our government until 
these last years it was not difficult to obtain citizenship ; 
no efforts were made to prepare aliens for citizenship. 
A few perfunctory questions were asked: these being 
answered, the alien became a citizen as a matter of 
course. 

When the 19th Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1920 giving women the right to vote 
in all states of our United States, it became necessary 
to change our naturalization laws. Formerly, if an Amer- 
ican woman married a foreigner she automatically lost 
her citizenship; when an alien was made a citizen his 
foreign born wife also became a citizen. The new na- 
turalization Jaw was passed by Congress September 22, 
1922. It would perhaps be well to mention some of the 
changes particularly affecting women. If a foreign born 
woman now martries a citizen of the United States she 
does not automatically become a citizen, as formerly, 
but she must take out her own citizenship papers. She 
need not take out first papers: she asks only for full 
citizenship. She must have lived at least one year in 
the United States before asking for citizenship. It is 
not necessary that she lives in the same state the entire 
time. If a woman born in this country marries an alien 
she does not now lose her citizenship, unless her husband 
belongs to a class of persons not allowed to become citi- 
zens under the law. She may also go before a court and 
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declare that she does not care to remain a citizen, thus 
losing her citizenship. If the husband dies, or she is 
divorced, she remains a citizen. 

A woman born in the United States who lost her 
citizenship before September 22, 1922, by marrying a 
foreigner of alien, must apply for second papers to regain 
her citizenship under the new law. She does not need 
a certificate of arrival, if during her married period she 
has lived in the United States. A woman whose hus- 
band cannot become a citizen can not herself become 
a citizen while married to him. The new law does not 
handicap a woman whose husband has not received his 
final or second papers. If she desires to do so, she may 
become a citizen in the regular way, by taking out her 
papers and fulfilling all the requirements by the law; 
that is, declaration of intention; application for citizen- 
ship; five years residence; two witnesses; examination 
in open court, etc. She must pass all examinations as if 
she were a man or a single woman. 

According to the new law, since woman now has the 
right of suffrage, it makes no difference between women 
and men; they all are treated alike. Now the woman 
must make her own application for citizenship, do the 
required study, and pass examination in open court. The 
applications of husband and wife are separate and 
distinct, each standing on-its own merits and degree of. 
qualification. Even if to the alien women this may seem 
a hard law, it is a just law, and no one should hesitate 
about becoming citizens if they expect to live in this 
country to enjoy its privileges. 

We need education and Americanization among our 
foreign born residents and among those who through 
marriage have forfeited their citizenship. No one should 
be allowed to remain indefinitely without becoming a 
citizen. They enjoy ‘the protection of our laws, the use 
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of our courts, many of the privileges and rights of citi- 
zens without assuming any of the duties and obligations. 
Here is a great need for educational work. Night schools 
and private tutelage are great helps. Every alien man or 
woman should take advantage of this help in preparing 
for American citizenship. 


A Farmer’s Wife 


Mrs. Tu. M. BAKKE 





A Sketch Showing Real Conditions of a Farmer’s Wife 
in East Tennessee. 


She was born in Nordfjord, Norway, some 60 years 
ago. The quiet, happy years sped on and she was about 
30 years old when a stranger from America toured her 
valley, and got acquainted with her. 

He was a widower, born in Norway some 70 years 
ago who had married and gone to America. There he 
saw a little of the wheat fields, threshing machines and 
snow drifts in the pioneer days in Dakota Territory in 
the early eighties. He lost his wife, and moved with his 
only child, a daughter, to the mountain country of East 
Tennessee. 

Here on the Cumberland Plateau he had cleared 50 
acres of oak and pine, of stumps and stones, and laid 
the zigzag rail fences around his acres. He had built 
his old fashioned log cabin and white washed it. His 
barn was up and a little mill run by horse power to grind 
his grist and feed. Thus he would get the loveliest bread 
from the home made flour. 

But his child was yet little and it was hard to get 
domestic help. Work was laying heavy toll on him, so he 
conceived the happy idea of a trip to Norway. Perhaps 
too, in the “Old Country” some winning daughter of the 
ever adorable Eve would condescend to take pity on a 
poor fellow. 

And so it happened that Arne from America met 
Astrid of the valley beyond the sea. O yes, she would 
not be unwilling to go to America, but it could not be 
at once, she must think a little more about it, and fix 
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up things at home so she could leave. And Arne went 
glad and content back to the stubborn fields. 

So in a year Astrtid’s trunk stood ready, with all its 
secrets of needed trousseau, and reminders of a devoted 
family. Astrid had only Arne’s address to show to every 
official on the long way across sea and land. It was a 
lonesome way she often remarked, as no one understood 
her, nor could she understand others. She was often 
very downcast in the strange scenes on wharf and ship 
and train. 

But finally she sat in the depot of her destination and 
waited. Some doctor who chanced into the quiet Ten- 
nessee depot saw her and tried to find out whom she 
waited for. He was shown the address and at once got 
busy to send word the 16 miles into the country to Arne. 
And sure enough Arne smiled in at last, a smile not wn- 
mixed with tears. 

And so they were married, as custom is with people 
of East Tennessee, and it was even performed by a 
pastor of their own nationality. Thus both could under- 
stand what holy bonds were binding them thereafter. 
How happy they now seemed. The mild winter and 
long, cool summers of the Plateau sped by and two boys 
and a girl were born to them. Very bright children they 
were. They were obedient and learned readily the 
Reader or Catechism, and the girl went on to a girls’ 
seminary, as one of the boys went to a boys’ seminary. 
What happy days these were! 

But life nevertheless seemed monotonous and irksome 
in the smoky mountains. Forest fires were often seen 
climbing the hills and serried mountain peaks farther 
away. The children on the way to school or after the 
cattle were in danger of wild animals. The double set 
of children often worried the mother. The capricious 
children of the mountain people and the many fights and 
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drunken brawls of the natives, as the American des- 
cendents were called, was often disheartening. 

How often Astrid thought, as she sat at home, of the 
quiet valley in Nordfjord, and how she often cried and 
sighed as she saw her children neglected in religious 
training and wished some pastor could be engaged reg- 
ularly to catechise them thoroughly in their religious 
lessons and devotion! When would that happy day ar- 
rive? 

Few sons and daughters of her home land were to 
be seen either settling, or wintering and visiting in the 
neighborhood. The whole state has only a mere sugges- 
tion of Norwegian or even Scandinavian blood. Arne 
helped sign a call once that offered a good, fat $100 
and better to a pastor who found he could not come. 

So the sprinkling of Norwegians joined at last the 
German Lutheran Congregation that scarcely could exist 
amid the natives and Poles of the community. The 
minister, a dapper little German bachelor, came at stated 
times in his coupe from another town and preached the 
strictest doctrinal sermon. You might know he was from 
St. Louis! And surely as the Sunday came Astrid was 
there on one side and Arne and his boys on the other. 
The girls were not along always, but when they could 
all were there. Outside tied to the post by the pine 
grove stood the faithful mules with the lumber wagon 
that had brought the family over the very stony, hilly 
road, nine miles to church. And the dingy little inland 
town looked drab and attentive in its unpainted splendor ! 

O yes, here was at least a suggestion of the good 
habits of the home country. For who could live “mere 
mountain rats” in the neighborhood of Catholic poles 
and reformed natives, no matter how religious they may 
be in their way, and be without Luther’s or Landstad’s 
hymns. And now that Landstad must suffer be glad for 
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Luther. Religion was to Arne and Astrid a priceless 
boon. They always had their family devotions. That 
spirit was instilled in their children and must eventually 
bear good fruit. 

After all, how dreary seemed the district Astrid lived 
amidst. Potted plants it is true were well kept in her 
windows, family pictures set off the walls, but outside 
all remained strange—strange as the language of America 
the German minister spoke. And so the happy valley of 
Nordfjord faded into the past. It was the price Astrid 
had to pay for becoming a farmer’s wife in the mountain 
country of East Tennessee. 


WY 


Pioneering in 1925 
Faye Wl os 


The Norse American woman’s part’ in working out 
the plans for our western civilization has not yet been 
finished, and we still find many thousands that are as 
truly pioneering as their mothers did fifty years ago. 


In patience, love, selfsacrifice, courage and endurance 
woman has proven herself man’s equal: and in this age 
these attributes are still in demand, and not found want- 
ing in the daughters of the 1875 pioneer mothers. 

We find our women scattered over the cutover lands 


of northern Minnesota; the vast prairies of the Dakotas: 
the dry farming belt of Montana; in Idaho and Oregon’s 
sage brush covered mountains, as well as in their val- 
leys, which are fertile after water has been brought from 
a great distance and at a great expense. 


Here is a true story of one city bred Norwegian girl 
who was thrown into surroundings which surely bring 
out the pioneering spirit if one has any. 


She had one year at the University of- Minnesota ; 
one year as teacher in a country school; two years at Miss 
Wood’s Kindergarten in Minneapolis. She wanted to be 
a foreign missionary, but decided to stay a couple of 
years in the United States. She was made Superinten- 
dent and first worker of the Portland Settlement Center 
and stayed there two years when she was married to a 
merchant, whose health failed and to keep him in the 
open air they moved to an alfalfa ranch in one of Eastern 
Oregon’s valleys, eight miles from a railway, no market 
nearer than forty miles for fruit or anything that a 
farmer may have to sell, and the hay has to be sold for 
local use. 
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Sage brush everywhere and dust every place where 
no irrigating water touches, no wild woods or shrubs of 
any kind except next to a creek or spring, and those are 
few and far between. This couple, neither one familiar 
with farming conditions or farm work are pioneering 
today as surely as her father and mother did fifty years 
ago. 

The rough rocky roads climbing the mountain sides, 
are barely wide enough for teams to pass, hundreds of 
feet up on one side and as many down on the other. 


A county where the John Barleycorn element con- 
trols the vote and officials shut their eyes to all the evil 
that follows liquor wherever it goes, and makes for low 
ideals. 

The majority of her neighbors are in poverty; just 
a hand to mouth existence, she often, with the missionary 
spirit, robs herself and family of real necessaries, to help 
out some one so much more in need. 

Three little struggling churches of different denomi- 
nations are located in the little inland town three miles 
away. 

A school where many of the children come from five 
miles away and the teachers not always of the best. 

This is the setting where she landed on a ranch. She 
is the mother of four boys; is the president of the Ladies’ 
Aid and Missionary Societies; teaches in Sunday School ; 
and acts as substitute teacher when there is need in the 
public school. She gives music lessons in return for 
fruit or garden truck that she may not have; she 
bobs and trims hair for the girls who help her in other 
ways in return. She cares for her own garden, milks 
the cows and churns the butter with the help of the boys 
all under ten years of age, and at the end of the year’s 
work they are hundreds of dollars behind. : 
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She is active in the local grange, trying to uplift the 
ideals of a people who do not see the need of being up- 
lifted. , 


Recently she was called to a neighbor woman who 
expected a little one, she found there was not a sheet in 
the house or a white rag big enough to wrap the baby 
in, she had to supply it all from her own meager house- 
hold. The mother of the new baby said she would gladly 
give it away, but who dares to take it with the mother a 
moron and the father more brute than man. 

Two weeks later she wrote me: “Well I’ve another 
experience to add to my list. I’ve always had a horror 
of death and would not look at a corpse if I could help 
myself, but neighbor grandma M. was dying and they 
called me, and I stayed with them to the end. None of 
the relatives would bathe her or comb her hair, so I 
gritted my teeth and did it, I didn’t sleep any that night 
but was surprised at the reaction the day of the funeral, 
my dread of death and the dead was all gone, I looked at 
her face and was glad she looked so nice and peaceful, 
after I had seen her suffer so much. I shall never be 
afraid of death again.” 

In the cities the poor are cared for, well organized 
philanthropies meet other needs and such incidents as 
these do not happen, but in the wilderness of frontier 
life we see there is still great need for the women to 
help each other, and surely it is there that she comes to 
know the real from the false and to fully appreciate any 
one who can help to lighten the burden of mothers living 
lives of pioneering in this day. 


The Norwegian Emigrant Servant Girl 
By Mrs. O. A. Knuptson 


Many a young Norwegian girl has left home, kindred 
and friends and emigrated to America in order to better 





her condition. The United States has been pictured as 
a land of great promises, and to the young girl who wants 
an opportunity to improve conditions it has been a haven 
of opportunities. 
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As a rule, the Norwegian servant girl is well liked. 
She has many good attributes and sterling qualities. She 
is a hard worker, cleanly and trustworthy. She is sought 
by the American housekeepers as they prefer reliable 
girls, apt to learn the work and language. The new- 
comer girl also seeks employment where she may learn 
the language, and acquire information useful to her, and 
ideals of the American home and family life. It is the 
best and easiest way of learning the customs and ideas 
of America. If she is an apt girl, she also has her aims 
and ambitions. Generally there are men looking for this 
identical girl, and very often a good servant girl becomes 
an equally good wife and mother. If she is alert, she has 
imbibed the American ways of living, and of thinking. 
She takes a keen interest in civic affairs, and if she is a 
mother, she is especially interested in cooperation in train- 
ing her children. Thus we find her an active worker in 
the Parent-Teacher movement. She wants her children 
to get better opportunities than she has had. She wants 
to educate not only the hand, but also the head and 
heart. We find, consequently, that many a woman, once 
a servant girl, is today the proud mother of one of the 
leading men or women of our land. 

As the women of Norway today are active in many 
new projects, so the newcomer girl of today is of a dif- 
ferent type than the girl of fifty years ago. She has a 
different education, a different training, and a different 
viewpoint. She is not now willing to work over the 
maximum time, for minimum wages. We find the new- 
comer girl of today seeking day work in preference to 
household duties. She also expects more freedom, and 
less drudgery. She immediately, through the American- 
ization movement, registers in the night school, and 
makes rapid progress, due to the foundation she has from 
her mother country. She files her naturalization papers, 
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and soon has the same opportunities and privileges as the 
American born. The girl of today seems to be partic- 
ularly interested in politics and community work. 


ay 


The Two Flags 
Mrs. A. A. G. 


The colors of the national emblems of America and 
Norway are the same. They only vary in design, colors 
have the same significance in any land. The white means 
light and life, religious purity, chastity, integrity, and 
justice. The heavenly blue, truth, constancy, fidelity, 
and steadfastness. The red tells of love and courage of 
a royal heritage, and a freedom that will never die. The 
white stars taken out of the vaulted heavens reflects the 
light of God. The red and white stripes stand for 
dreams and labor, they are bright with cheer, brilliant 
with courage, firm with faith. No wonder we love “Old 
Glory” and all it stands for. That our nation may be 
God fearing, full of mercy and justice to all, we honor 
our flag. The flag is what we make it. It is a symbol 
of what we are. As we strive and work and labor, we 
are weaving stripe and star. The Norwegian flag means 
all this with the added symbol of the cross in blue and 
white. The Norwegian people are particularly strong in 
their love for their flag and for what it symbolizes. 

Such being the similarity of the national emblems and 
patriotic sentiments of America and Norway it would 
not be unfitting to blend them in harmonious consecra- 
tion, in the American Creed as formulated by William 
Tyler Page and which was appreciated and endorsed by 
the city of Baltimore in a substantial prize of ten thous- 
and dollars. 

The American Creed 

“T believe in the United States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation, 
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one and inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 
“T, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its constitution; to obey its laws; to 
respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies.” 


ay 


Columbia 
Jenova Martin 


Columbia, Amerikas stolte gudinde, 

H¢grer du pbuldrene? — 

H¢grer du tidsbglgen ny, komme rullende, 
Rivende med sig det gamle og blinde? 
Skummende vildt, lik det fraadende hav, 
Den hvelver sig over og skyllende renser 
Aarhundrers smuds, som den feier i grav, 
River ned mure og skillende grzenser. 


Det gamle og skjeve for livet sit kjamper 
Og verner om vanerne. 

Det fdlger ei med paa de nyslagne banerne. 
Med motstand det tidsbglgen sgker at dwempe 
Og stiger ei med i utviklingens gang. 

Men tiderne skifter, det gamle forsvinder 
Og tidsaanden synger fornyelsens sang, 
Mens slegten sig fremover gradevis vinder. 


O, hil dig, Columbia, du sidste gudinde! 

Der er den forjettede, 

Som steg frem i tiden, naar taakerne lettede, 
Og bdéd verden velkommen og bad den at finde 
En vei til dit land over blaanende hav. 
Emigranter i skarer snart fylket sig under 

Dit herlige banner, og ‘‘frihet” du gav; 

Men den blev forvrengt i de krigsm¢grke stunder. 


Columbia, hr tidsaanden bleser i luren! 

Ny dag kommer stigende — 

"Da fredsfaklen tzendes hos alle de stridende. 

Du skal frembere den nye kulturen, 

Adle og I¢gfte mot hgiden dit folk! 

Styrt mammon, den onde, fra samfundets trone, 
For retferd og frihet du vwre en tolk. 

Gaa foran i verden med lys i din krone. 
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Columbia, dit maal ligger foran og lyser. 
Bliv du den ledende, 

Opofrende god og for verden den fredende. 
Saa over alt folk din velsignelse drysser. 
Snart straaler solen i tidsskiftets gry. 

Din grn da vil heve sin megtige vinge 
Og l¢fte sig mot den lysende sky; 
Opstandelsens klokker for slegten vil ringe. 








Patch Work 


Mrs. M. A. CHRISTENSEN 


Anna Shurson lived in a day and age when there was 
little diversion in the routine of life. At the age of eight 
she was sent to her Aunt Helga, who was to teach her 
to sew. Her luggage was pieces of many colored cloth, 
to be transformed into a piece quilt. Day by day she 
sewed together the pieces, cut and basted by her auntie. 
It was not the running stitch that pleased and suited, but 
back stitch. At last the coverlet, composed of only pieced 
patterns, three in number, was finished and she went 
home with this thing that was not “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” She was so tired of “piecing” that she 
determined then and there that if she ever had daughters 
they should never be compelled to piece quilts. This 
was in the good old happy days when the girls learned 
to sew, the women found recreation, the older women 
whiled away time piecing quilts. They exchanged pieces 
in order to get a greater variety into their fancy work. 
They “robbed Peter to give Paul,” made “log cabins,” 
“crazy,” “bear paws” and what not. The most remark- 
able were the “chain of memory” quilts composed of 
even sized triaugles, no two alike. It took years for 
some to collect enough pieces for a coverlet. Those 
were the days when the maidens instead of having the 
much coveted “hope chest” had a dozen or more piece 
quilts to display. These were made mostly during the 
long winter evenings. It was a diversion to combine the 
somber gray, blue, brown and black with bright hued 
pink, red, yellow, green and lavender. Even though 
Anna made many quilts while at home, she always dis- 
liked making them and for years she never even thought 
of using the pieces, but gave them away to older women 
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anxious to get them. One day while rummaging she 
found many remnants and pieces of garments that she 
had made for the children and somehow they recalled 
days gone by, and before she realized it she was again 
piecing quilts. She assorted the pieces, studied the color 
combinations, and before she was aware of it, had several 
handsome coverlets. As she transformed the somber 
pieces by combining them with vivid ones, so she thought 
God combines our days and years of gray, brown, blue, 
and black with gay, cheerful, bright ones, thus making 
our lives worthy, useful and happy. 

As in the chain of memory the pieces are even sized 
but different so also are our days, the same in length, 
but no two alike. She has now come to the age in life 
when “piecing quilts” has become a pleasure; where she 
more fully understands the creation by the Creator. 
Many who in by-gone days pieced only for pleasure, or 
to utilize, became experts and are today able to commer- 
cialize this art. By using the best fast-colored materials ; 
by correct combination, insert and applique; then padded 
and quilted by intricate patterns stitched with the finest 
of stitches, beautiful coverlets are made. Many of our 
Ladies’ Aid Societies today fill orders for quilts of this 
sort which are sold to be used in some of our best homes. 
Even this humble work, if performed by skill, neatness, 
and an eye for beauty, may become artistic; an art 
worthy of preservation by our Norse-American girls and 
women. Fairs and exhibitions today display many won- 
- derful quilts taking prizes and also offered for sale at 
almost exorbitant prices. Now these coverlets are called 
counterpanes. 


Norwegian Weaving 
From Tapestry to Rugs 
THERESE C, Horm 


The art of weaving is very old in Norway. In the 
graves from the ninth and tenth centuries we find ample 
proof of this. It was the art of all the people; there 
were looms in the peasants’ cottages and looms in the 
halls of the queens. During the middle ages beautiful 
damsels wove the likeness and valiant deeds of their 
knights into wondrous tapestries. Through all the cen- 
turies weaving has been to the Norsewoman her natural 
occupation and great release for her creative imagina- 
tion. Into it she has worked the dreamy beauty of her 
proud country and the native flora had to yield to her 
its secrets of soft as well as gorgeous coloring. From 
Ethiopia, Phoenicia and India her faring sailor men 
brought her strange and rich materials, thus always ad- 
ding fresh impressions of beauty, so that motives from 
the art of nearly all countries are embodied in the Nor- 
wegian weavings in their masses of varied patterning. 


During the nineteenth century very little weaving was 
done in Norway, of the more artistic type; that is, pic- 
ture weaving. Perhaps the invention of machinery had 
its share in deviating the creative instinct. The old art 
was in serious danger of being lost for the time being, 
and it is to Mrs. Frida Hansen from Stavanger that the 
great credit belongs for actually having rescued it from 
oblivion. She traveled to the remote farms and learned 
from the old women their technique and their coloring 
processes. Thus equipped she went to work and em- 
bodied with her singularly gifted personality the impres- 
sions of a rich and varied life into many beautiful and 
original tapestries, most of which have found great and 
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honored places in the museums, galleries and roya! castles 
of Europe. Mrs. Hansen created most of her own Ge- 
signs, but in a few instances has executed those of the 
great painter Gerhard Munthe whose conventionalized 





Mrs. Karu EB. Stnira, Norway, made this. rug as a present to 
President Coolidge at the Norse-American Centennial. 


style lent itself most happily to the weaver’s art. 
Another weaver who has done much in collaboration 
with Mr. Munthe is Mrs, Ulrikke Greve, whose work 
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shows also excellent technique. Another is Mrs. Sunni 
Mundal, whose work is most original and is fast becom- 
ing known abroad. Still others are Ragnhild Prestgaard, 
Ingeborg Arbo and Kristine Sexe, to mention only a few 
of the best known among a host of lesser known artists. 

Weaving in some form or other is beyond a doubt 
now the national craft of Norway. In certain parts of 
the country there may be in one farm house from six to 
eight looms and a great many beautiful and durable 
things are made for various purposes. All the old 
geometric patterns have been resurrected and have again 
taken their place of honor, together with a mass of new 
ones, also of much charm. Jn Norway these things are 
now a recognized article of commerce and the Norwe- 
gians themselves as well as annual thousands of tourists 
to Norway buy them with avidity. Very good teachers, 
have established centers for classes in the country and 
later help their pupils and graduates to dispose of their 
work. 

It is of the utmost interest to observe the develop- 
ment of the Norwegian weaving—never forgetting or 
letting go of the best in the old yet always adding unto 
it a strength and beauty that is new and inclusive and be- 
longing to our own day. 


Norsk Kultur-indflydelse 





“Hvad er det stgrste og mest betydningsfuldt arbeide, som 
er utfort av’ nordmend i Amerika i de hun- 
drede aar, som er hengaat siden emi- 
grationens begyndelse? 


En megtig og vegtig indsats har det norske folk er- 
hvervet sig i dette lands historie ved sit opdyrknings- og 
opbygningsarbeide. Men ikke naadde det op til denne 
plads i en haandvending, heller ikke som en dans paa 
roser gik det saa let for sig. Skridt for skridt gik deres 
lidelsesgang op imot maalet. Og torne-, tidsel- og sten- 
bestrdet var den oftest. Men veien bar dog opover — 
stadig opover. 

Blandt de nordiske racer var det norske folk de fér- 
ste indvandrere og tok av den grund ogsaa de tyngste 
tak i oprydningsarbeidet. Indianerkampe bragte dem 
mangen en engstelig og farefuld stund. Opholdet 1 jord- 
hytter var vel ikke altid saa behagelig — og dog har vi 
hért mange av den zldre generation si, at de ser tilbake 
paa den tid; som deres lykkeligste. Stérre hjelpsomhet, 
gjestfrihet og gavmildhet var raadende den tid, folket 
hadde mindre av denne verdens goder end tilfaelde var se- 
nere, forteller disse os. Settlementer holdt sammen som 
en stor familie, og mange og rgrende er de trek paa god- 
het likeoverfor trengende og lidende, som da utvistes; 
og kjerlighetstjenesten der var vel skikket til at varme 
op om hjerterdtterne. Familier, bestaaende av foreldre 
og 6 til 8 barn — boende i loghytter med kun et rum 
og kjdkken — betenkte sig ikke paa at dele hvad de 
hadde at raade over baade av mat og rum, med emigran- 
ter fra Norge, med likesaa store familier, som deres. 
Men saa var her “seedejord nok,” og folket la ogsaa for 
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dagen “kjerlighet nok.” — Som regel forandret det 
norske folk landet, hvor de nedsatte sig — oftest med 
tomme hender og kanske med gjeld paa biletten over 
havet — fra en vildmark til et eden. — Og fra log- 


hytter og jordkjeldere flyttet de litt efter litt over i 
store, vel indredede huse og med alle moderne indretnin- 
ger i arbeidet baade ute paa farmen og i hjemmene. — 
Men, ingen hdgster mere end det en saar, hverken som 
folk eller individ. Naar derfor landmanden herover 
saadde arbeide, sved og omtanke — saa blev frugten 
velstand. (Allikevel er ikke den stgrste fortjeneste lagt 
ind som et opdyrkningsfolk.) 

“Mennesket lever ikke av brdd alene.” Noget andet 
og mere maa til for at leve et verdig menneskeliv. — 
Slit, tunge tak og hengen i selen sent og tidlig, kuet 
ikke det norske folk. Rigtignok krummet arbeidet ryg- 
gen og haanden — men ikke aanden. Landmanden fik 
tid at tenke og filosofere, der han gik bakom plogen, og 
ellers i sit arbeide, gjorde han op sin mening paa egen 
haand og fglte mot og trang at rekke lengere frem og 
hgiere op. Nu begyndte han litt efter litt at gjgre sin 
mening og ret gjeldende inden politikken, indtil han 
idag der spiller en ikke ubetydelig rolle. Den arv det 
norske folk bragte med sig fra Norge, saasom arbeids- 
somhet, paalitelighet og lovkyndighet, blev de karakter- 
merker, som stemplet det norske element herover. Vi 
vil her faa citere hvad avddde president Roosevelt sa 
til nogen av vore prester, som en gang hadde den glede 
og forngielse at ha en samtale med ham: “Av norske 
emigranter kan landet motta mange, mange, da de be- 
sidder de karaktermerker hvormed der kan bygges op 
et Amerika av gode borgere.” 

Indbildsk vil vel denne uttalelse synes, kanske, men 
er det vor absolute mening, at jo mere av den norske 
races indflydelse der kommer ind i politikken des bedre 
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for dette land. Nu menes der jo ikke, at alle som en, 
og en som alle, er fgrste klasses karaktermennesker. 
Nei desverre, der er “brodne kar i alle lande” og vi har 
vore. Mange er de, som vi med skam maa mindes; og 
litet gledelig var det under saloonregimentet, at lese saa 
mange norske navne paa skiltene. Og her er vi kommen 
til hvad vi, med sorg maa bekjende, er det norske folks 
nationalskam — drik. Men saa taler det ogsaa til det 
samme folks kredit, at avholdssaken hadde flere av sine 
bedste, zedleste og mest begavede mzend og kvinder som 
forkjempere i zdruelighetens tjeneste. Og vi sier saa 
stort et ord: At uten deres iherdige arbeide isaamaate, 
hadde vi kanske den dag i dag veret befengt med den 
over al beskrivelse vemmelige pestbyl paa samfunds- 
legemet. Og saa har vi den norske presse som spillet 
en megtig faktor. 

Men heller ikke i politikken er den stérste indsats 
gjort. I commersiel henseende svinget det norske folk 
sig op til en berémmelig plads. Og i kulturel henseende 
har de vundet langt frem i rekken. Det lille land langt 
nord, har fostret sénner og dgtre, som for al tid har sat 
sit stempel i dette lands utvikling — musikbegavelser, 
dygtige fagmend, leger, ingenigrer, sakfgrere 0. s. Vv. 
som vel neppe noget andet land av samme st¢rrelse. Og 
naar de herover er reist mindesmerker av Ibsen, Bjdrn- 
son, Grieg, Ole Bull — saa er dette os en glede og til 
inspiration. 

Men heller ikke i kulturel og kommerciel retning er 
den stérste indsats foretat. Paa spérsmaalet om hvad er 
‘Det stérste og mest betydningsfulde arbeide utfgrt av 
nordmend i Amerika i de hundrede aar som er hen- 
gaat siden emigrationens begyndelse” — setter vi en 
tyk strek under svaret: Kuirken. 

Endskjdnt — la os likesaagodt si det straks — kirken 
var opdelt i flere partier og var mere stridende end for- 
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sonende, og av den grund baade mangelfuld og feilfuld 
— har den dog trods alt, utf¢rt et megtig arbeide. For 
de fdrste indvandrere blev kirken samlingsstedet. Og 
kirken hertillands Igste sin opgave storartet ved at gjgre 
den til en folkekirke. Den aapnet dgrene for frie mgter 
av mange slags — ikke alene til gudstjenester — hvor man 
diskuterte saker og ting oppe i tiden, og drgftet arbeids- 
‘maater og midler inden menigheten. Dgrene blev slaat 
op for ungdommen, hvor disse fik komme sammen, danne 
sine foreninger og lere hinanden at kjende — en gjer- 
ning med vidtreekkende fglger og glimrende resultater. 
Derfor oplevet man dette, igjen og igjen, at hdre den 
indflyttede norske ungdom si: “Hadde kirken hjemme 
i Norge tat det paa den maate, hadde vi veret kirke- 
gjengere ogsaa der.” Og naar man saa tenker og hu- 
sker paa, at alt herover er frivillig, saa forbauses man, 
naar man ser preegtige kirkebygninger, skoler, hospitaler, 
og barmhjertighetsanstalter, og vet, at til alt dette er 
summene samlet sammen 1 smaa bidrag, og som regel 
blandt de mindre bemidlede. Men aldrig hadde kirken 
hertillands, tror vi, vundet den plads som den nu indtar 
om det ikke hadde veret for at “der stod kvinder bak.” 
Utrettelig, trofast, opofrende og uten brask og bram, 
har hun lagt den stgrste indsats i de fleste av kirkens 
gjgéremaal. Hun har altid veret i majoritet naar der 
forlangtes arbeide av et eller andet, ti de faa — dette 
maa vi kanske be om undskyldning for at mene? — 
stérrelser, inden mendenes rekke, hadde ikke kunnet 
utrette, alene, at heve kirken til det ry den har, om 
ikke de mange arbeidssomme, flittige, velmenende kvin- 
der hadde tat sterke tak 1. Saa mange vakre trek husker 
vi om hustru og mor. Naar hun f. eks. altid var den 
férste oppe tidligt séndag morgen — den eneste dag i 
uken hun kunde ha undt sig litt lengere hvile — for 
at faa barnene op og ferdige at sendes til kirke. Mangen 
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mor har vi set stikke centerne i de smaa hender, be dem 
ikke at miste disse, og glad og smilende vinke dem av- 
sted til séndagsskole. 

Og mangen en husfar, hadde neppe veret kirkegjeen- 
ger hvis det ikke hadde veret for hustruens: “Kom saa 
far, nu er det tid at gaa i kirke.” 


Mrs. N. B. Thvedt. 


ey 
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Sketches 


The parsonages, modest and unpretentious, are often 
clearing houses of many problems. Volumes could be 
written about them. These sketches will give some idea 
of daily occurrences. The characters mentioned con- 
cern some of the “stepdaughters” so called, because the 
porch was too small to hold them all when they gathered 
on Sundays and evenings and some had to sit on the 
steps. Often a dozen and more trunks and “suitcases 
were stored ; and the closets contained wraps and furs out 
of season. Some of the names used in the sketches are 
fictitious, but otherwise the facts are authentic. 


ANNA 


How many of the girls reared in the United States 
have studied the problems of the new comers? Many 
of them leave home at an early age and while still in 
their teens are transplanted and expected to grow and 
develop without growth being retarded. 


Anna Brevig was one of these. Her mother died 
while she was a mere child, and when her father brought 
a stepmother to the home she felt as if she had lost 
both father and mother. Her father, realizing this, en- 
couraged her to go to America to join her sister. He 
gave her a ticket, and wished her “God speed.’”” When 
she arrived in Seattle she learned that her sister had 
gone to Los Angeles, California. Being disappointed, 
and also without means, she did the only thing avail- 
able: she found a place to work. She found employ- 
ment as a domestic with a family of Norwegian descent, 
but they were not of her class. They had different views 
and made her feel the difference in standing and station. 
When her work was done on Sunday afternoon, she 
walked trying to find some diversion. In the evening 
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she would hunt a church of her denomination, where she 
could understand the language and worship in the faith 
of her fathers. She would walk till she came to the 
door or entrance of the church, and then she would 
listen. Once when she heard a familiar melody she en- 
tered, only to find it was a German church. She entered 
a Swedish church only to be disappointed. She decided 
to make one more attempt, and when she listened that 
evening she rejoiced to jhear the congregation sing: 
“Sdde Jesus vi er her.”” She met the pastor and several 
others after services. Soon she became a very good 
“stepdaughter” at the parsonage. Among others, she 
met a very delightful companion and friend, Marcelia 
Lersten. 

Anna was often misunderstood and unjustly criticized 
by people whose advice and counsel she resented. At 
times she grew bitter and would have slid if strong hands 
had not held her and friendly arms encircled and sup- 
ported her. Through sickness and adversity she forged 
her way, making headway slowly. Her sister contracted 
tuberculosis and.sent for her to come to nurse her. Anna 
went. Her sister grew strong, but Anna, whose health 
was undermined, became a prey of the dreaded white 
plague. She wrote to some of her friends, and among 
other things said: “If I could only return to my home 
near Christiansand and rest by mother’s side, I should be 
content.” 

The Young People’s Society, where she had been an 
ardent worker, sent her money and wished her God’s 
blessings and “bon voyage.” She wrote a beautiful let- 
ter of thanks and appreciation. The next message con- 
tained these words: “Anna died crossing the North 
Sea. She was buried in Christiania.” It filled the hearts 
of her friends with sadness to learn that her last wish, 
so near fulfillment, became a disappointment. It may be 
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in her case that anticipation was equal to realization. 
She sleeps, at least, in mother earth in the land she loved. 


COUSINS 

Of all cousins I have met, Swanhild and Gunhild 
were the most opposite in looks, disposition, and ability. 
An aunt had sent them tickets, and they came to America 
together. They were to reimburse their aunt, and Swan- 
hild was the one chosen to pay for the ticket in work. 
She had been raised in a lovely home in the city and had 
the appearance of a lady. She was a beautiful woman of 
genteel ways and had, as a captain’s daughter, moved 
in elite society. Her manners were superb, her accom- 
plishments many, and she had been trained for a life be- 
fitting her station. When her father lost his wealth, she 
felt that she could not seek work among her associates, 
hence she was thankful for the opportunity of emigrat- 
ing to America. But life in the new world, among people 
of a different class, taxed her strength of endurance. 
Her uncle and aunt lived on a farm, and had a hard time 
supporting their nine children. Naturally, much of the 
drudgery fell to her lot. She struggled bravely on, hop- 
ing the time would come when her debt was paid and she 
was free to seek another place. She knew her aunt and 
cousin were jealous of her; but why, she did not know. 
She tried to be content, but it was not always easy under 
the environments. 


One Sunday she noticed her aunt acted so peculiar, 
but she paid no attention until she came to ask where 
Swanhild had put her ring. She answered, “I have not 
seen your ring.” Then her aunt accused her of stealing, 
and said that of late several things had disappeared. 
Knowing her innocence, she challenged her aunt and 
Gunhild to search for it among her belongings. Imagine 
her surprise and plight when the ring was found in her 
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chest. Who had placed it there? After a stormy scene, 
she gathered her belongings and sought a home at a 
neighbor’s, who found a place for her to work. When 
she had earned enough to buy a ticket she went to the 
city, where, due to her ability and appearance, she soon 
claimed top-notch wages doing specific work. Today 
she is cook in one of the finest homes in Seattle, Wash., 
having a lovely suite of rooms, and is treated as one of 
the family. 


What became of Gunhild? She did not suit her aunt, 
who was very exacting, and expected first-class service. 
It was not very long before she also came to the city. 
It was, however, not easy for a plain looking girl born 
and bred in the country to get used to the ways of the 
city. She knew little about housework, and as she had 
no accomplishments she was kicked from pillar to post. 
She finally met and married a man of her type, but after 
years of hardships and disappointments, she died. Until 
the last, she was jealous of Swanhild’s success. She al- 
ways said that she was so lucky. She never could realize 
that it was not luck but ability, training, perseverance 
and education that divided their ways, that brought 
friends, success and prosperity to Swanhild, but failure, 
adversity and loneliness to Gunhild. 


A STRANGER IN A STRANGE PLACE 


New York is always the same distance from Oak- 
land, California, but it seems farther to the traveler eat- 
ing cold lunches and traveling in a day coach, than to the 
one in a Pullman sleeper and diner. When Sigrid had 
purchased her ticket she had less than twenty dollars left. 
She dared not arrive in a strange city, without an ac- 
quaintance, entirely destitute; so she bought a few neces- 
sities and bade good bye to the East. 
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When she had boarded a street car in Oakland, and 
looked for a fare, she found to her horror that she had 
lost her purse. The conductor waited until she told him 
of her plight, then he asked, “Where were you going? 
Have you no acquaintances?” She told him that she 
had intended to go to the Y. W. C. A., but now she did 
not know what to do. She then remembered that a 
pastor’s wife in New York had given her the address of 
a pastor in Oakland. She found this, and the conductor 
gave her a transfer, and directed her to the parsonage. 
Her purse was never found by her, but she found a 
home in the parsonage. After she had secured work she 
repaid in many ways the people who befriended her. 
When recalling her predicament she often asked, “What 
would I have done without you? Who would have be- 
lived my hard luck story? I doubt if even the Y. W.C. A. 
would have believed me.” 


PROBLEMS 


Gudrun Fagerlie left her relatives and friends in Nor- 
way over twenty years ago. Her brother in Seattle, 
Washington, had sent her a ticket. Being young and | 
ambitious, she looked forward to this trip as a great ad- 
venture. The voyage was uneventful, but as her fellow 
travelers said good bye at New York and way points, 
she felt lonesome when at St. Paul she saw her last ac- 
quaintance mingle with the crowd. She became ac- 
quainted with a lovely old lady in Minneapolis, and with 
her she boarded the train for Seattle. The two days 
spent with her soon came to an end when this dear lady 
got off the train at Spokane. She had noticed a young 
man seated across the aisle of the coach furtively watch- 
ing her, but had paid no attention to his casual remarks 
addressed to the old lady. The train had scarcely left 
the depot when he came to engage her in a conversation. 
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When he found she could not speak English, he tried 
in many ways to make himself understood. When he 
said “ticket” she found and handed him her ticket. The 
conductors had taught her the meaning of that word. 
He studied the ticket, and she noticed when the con- 
ductor came to punch, that he pointed to her, to the 
ticket, and then after her ticket had been changed, handed 
the conductor some money. When he returned her 
ticket she again put in her purse. The old lady had in- 
formed her when the train was due in Seattle, and that 
she would not change trains. She was therefore sur- 
prised when the brakeman came to help her carry her 
baggage and she understood she was to board another 
train. The young man escorted her and found a seat 
near her. 

The journey was at last over and they arrived at their 
destination, a beautiful Sunday in May. She was dis- 
appointed because her brother did not meet her, but the 
young man, who was gallantry personified, went with 
her and found a seat for her in the waiting room. The 
depot matron, looking at her ticket, made her under- 
stand that she was in Portland, Oregon, and the train 
for Seattle would not leave until nearly midnight. This 
puzzled her, but being unsuspecting she only wondered 
how she could pass the intervening hours. From the 
depot, the hills and the city looked inviting, and she 
thought she would venture forth and take a short walk. 
She needed exercise after her long, tedious trip. The 
young man had not forced his attentions, but he was 
there and seemed anxious to walk with her. She pon- 
dered why she was in this strange city, but thought no 
harm could befall her in broad daylight, among the civil- 
ized people. As they walked along she carefully noticed 
landmarks, but there was only one thing that impressed 
her, and that was a sign—‘“Skandinavisk Apotek.” They 
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were now in a district not to her liking, and she was go- 
ing to turn to go back to the station when her companion 
opened the door to enter a building. She read “Re- 
staurant”, but although she was very hungry she refused 
to enter. He tried to force her, but she was already re- 
tracing her steps. Now it dawned upon her why she 
was in Portland with this stranger. 


Not daring to show her fright, she prayed, as she 
had never prayed, for protection and guidance. If she 
could only find the drug store! But all streets were alike, 
and the buildings also seemed similar, and in her fright 
she forgot what she had thought were landmarks. Pic- 
ture her delight when she spied the drug store. She 
dared not show her joy, as her companion watched her 
very closely. When she made signs to enter, he tried to 
hinder her; but being afraid of a scene, he went with 
her. She asked for soap, a word she had learned from 
the old lady. As luck would have it, the soap was in the 
rear of the store. She could scarcely wait to ask, “Are 
you Norwegian?” The druggist answered, “I am a 
Dane.” Before she could tell her plight the stranger, 
evidently now suspicious, had disappeared. The drug- 
gist told her some things she had never known about 
young girls disappearing, especially unsuspecting new- 
comers and country girls. When he told her of the many 
who annually were lost she thought it appalling. He in- 
vited her to his home, where his wife cared for her, 
tried to encourage her, but also informed her of the 
many dangers lurking, of the agents of the “white slave 
trade” and nefarious seducers. They promised to escort 
her to the train, and while she dreaded to again see the 
stranger, the druggist would have welcomed a chance to 
turn him over to the police. Her new friends and pro- 


tectors informed the conductor of her predicament. He 
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promised to sift the matter, and also guaranteed her safe 
arrival at the address of her friends in Seattl.e 

Her brother had met several trains, but, not expect- 
ing her on the train from Portland, was not there to meet 
her. The conductor called a policeman, who happened 
to be a Swede. He put her on the street car on Second 
Avenue and gave correct directions for finding the par- 
sonage according to the address she had. She soon lo- 
cated her brother and friends, and after the first excite- 
ment of meeting was over she said, “My sisters want to 
come to America; but they shall never come if I can help 
it. They are younger and prettier than I am, but if I 
came so near being lost, what would be their fate? As 
soon as I can, I am going home, never to return.” She 
had not been in the United States very long before she 
married. Her first experience in America was soon a 
thing of the past. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Sarah RKetrum of Dawson, Minnesota, tells a charac- 
teristic story of her experience when she arrived in 
America. In those days the grain was bound by hand 
as it was drooped on the ground by the reaper; each 
binder had a certain distance or station to bind. Before 
the reaper came around again, Sarah and her younger 
brother each bound a station. Sarah did not only bind 
her whole station, but also a part of her brother’s. as 
he was not strong. She says, “I did not mind the work, 
but what hurt my feelings was that I received $1.00 
per day while my brother was paid $1.50. When. the 
day’s work in the field was done he was throvgh, while 
I had to help with the housework.” 


Kari and husband were binding grain in a certain field 
divided into stations that had to be tied while the reaper 
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went around the field once. Kari helped her husband 
at both ends of his stations. Besides binding her own, 
when a man came along saying to the husband, “Oh, Kari 
is working too,” her husband answered and said, “Ja, det 
gjdr sit mon de vesle ho Kari gjer aa.” 


ACTRESSES 


Even in this profession we have our Norwegian girls 
taking part, and here as elsewhere they make good. 

With good looks, health, a clear brain, and clean, 
honest efforts, she comes to the front and is recognized 
and wins the respect of all for her hard work and clean 
living. 

Let me tell the story of one Norwegian girl who be- 
came an actress in America. She has cousins in Southern 
Minnesota who can vouch for the truth of this narrative. 

Cammilla Ottersen was 16 years old when she crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean from Oslo, Norway, to her father 
living near New York City. 

She soon saw that there was no place for her among 
her father’s many younger children, and the stepmother 
felt she had enough to do without having an extra drain 
on her time and strength. Her father refused to help 
her go to school, so there was no other way than to go 
out as a maid, which she did. 

She was fine looking, honest, and willing to work, and 
even her mistress was willing to help her in her study 
of the English language, and as she worked she sang, 
having a fine voice, and time passed quickly. 

She soon went into dressmaking, then into millinery 
work, and soon she was offered a part in a chorus in 
a New York theatre. 


She took the name of Camilla Clifford and leaped 
into fame as a Gibson girl. When the Company toured 
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England she took London by storm, and many a title of 
nobility was laid at her feet. 

Just seven years after she landed in America she 
married Hon. Henry Lyndhurst Bruce, oldest son and 
heir of Lord Aberdare. Her husband made the supreme 
sacrifice in the late war. After three years she was again 
married, this time to Captain John M. J. Evans of Royal 
Welch Fusileers. 


UNDER STJERNEBANNERET 
Avy HELEN EcILsrup 


Naar den dpblaa nathimmel hvelver sig over dig — 
naar millioners millioner av utallige stjerner vaaker over 


nattens stilhet — naar al naturers drémmende mystik 
omgir dig, — da er det at sjelen gjgr sine store sp¢rs- 
maal. 


Der er en guddommelig inspiration i hvert eneste 
menneskehjerte, som gir sjelen det sikre og glorigse 
haab — at der gis svar —- gode, kloke, logiske og til- 
fredsstillende svar — hvis sjelen bare “sdker’ alvorlig 
og vedholdende nok. 

Naar tenkeren i os vaakner, — da m¢gter han denne 
vidunderlige, dypblaa nathimmel, — naturens stjerne- 
strddde tempelhvely, — da m¢ter ham alnaturens talende 
mystik i hvert tre, hver busk — i havets stille susen, 1 
fjeldenes blaanende stenmasser; — han ser. tempelveg- 
genes freskoer, malet av den guddommelige mesterhaand. 
Han vandrer paa blomsterstédde marker, — hans fot 
gaar stille og lydlgst; blomsternes duft fylder alnaturens 
tempel med tusener blomstersjeles etheriske parfume. 
Og alt dette til den store bygmesters ere! 

Men naar tenkeren lytter — lytter opmerksomt — da 
h¢rer han tempelmusiken fra skog og mark — sferernes 
harmoni — vindens harpetoner i de sovende trers blade, 
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insektenes melodiske sang — havbglgenes rythmiske, 
vuggende taktslag mot den stille strand. 

Aa — denne naturens stilhet — som taler et saa ma- 
lende sprog, nynner slike fine sange om Alfaders skaper- 
haand — Alfaders skjgnhetskjzrlighet. 

Naar tenkeren lytter og lytter — under stjernehim- 
lens tempelhvely — da kan det hznde, at tempelsangen 
i hans eget indre blir ham helt bevisst. Han lukker gi- 
nene i dyp og stille meditation — han nedsenker sig 1 
sit eget veesens dypeste indre — forsgker at gjgre sig 
lds fra den ydre formverdens tugne lenker — forsdker 
at se med det indre gie — forsgker at hzeve sig til anel- 
sernes verdener, svinge sig op til de evige aarsakers rene 
verdener — til tingenes oprindelse. — — 

Mangen en har forsgkt at leve livet uten at tenke 
— uten at spgrre, — flagrende, lekende som en sommer- 
fugl, — mens dag efter dag, nat efter nat gaar sin til- 
feeldige gang — sol gaar op og sol gaar ned. 

Men i lengden gaar ikke denne ubevisste drgmmelek. 

En stille, deilig nat under stjernehimlen -— i naturens 
store tempel — vaakner han. — Og idet han vaakner, 
spgr han: “Hvem har bygget dette naturens herlige 
tempel? Hvor kan jeg finde den store tempel-arkitekt 
— hvor kan jeg finde Ham — alle aarsakers aarsak — al 
skjgnhets, al teenknings, alt livs oprindelse? — Og ten- 
keren spgrger videre: ‘“Hvem er jeg selvy, —-:hvorfra 
kommer jeg — og hvor gaar jeg hen? — og hvorfor, 
hvorfor lever jeg? — 

Da ser han atter op mot de tusener stjerners verde- 
ner. En stor stilhet seenker sig over sjelen; en dyp yd- 
myghet fylder tenkerens hjerte og sind; men ogsaa en 
indre jubel! For er han ikke sely en del av alt dette 
liv — ikke han alene — men et langt tog av andre udg- 
delige sjzle, som alle séker og spgr og tenker og tror! 

Et gammelt ordsprog sier: 
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“Naar sjelen vaakner — da opsg¢k ‘de vise,’ sék 
kundskap, sdk lys.”” — Men de vise svarer: “Ingen be- 
h¢gver at séke paa noget fjernt fremmed sted efter Gud, 
— men i ham selv er den hellige guddomsport; — han 
maa indgaa i sig selv og ops¢ke Guddommen i sig — ti 
himmerikets rike er indeni eder” — sier Mestrenes Me- 
ster. Stjerner, stjerner! 

Paa himmelens blaa stjerneteppe — 
mystisk — ubeskrivelig 
Uendelig — og inspirerende! 


Vorherres lysende lamper, 
Naar mgrket dekker jorden! 
Alle teenkereg trdst —- 

Alle sp@rgeres svar — 

Alle filosofers lyshay — 

Alle elskendes poesi! 

Alle ensommes husvalelse! 
Verdener i rythmisk dans 
Tonerne i sferernes harmoni 
Alfaders leketgi — 

Alfaders bankende hjerte — 
Millioners millioner av elektroner 
I alballanceret orden 

I gjensidighets-forhold 

I fuldkommen co-operation, 
Verdener — levende verdener 
Fyldte av liv i fremskridt. 
Stjerner, stjerner _ 

Paa Guds blaa stjerneteppe — 
Himmelhvelvingen over os — 
Taket i vor faders hus — 

Vore sjeles hjem! 

Den stjernestrdede kuppel 

I universets store kirke! 
Tempelhvelvingen 

Som lever, blaaner og lyser over alle 
Og gjgre os til brgdre 

Til barn av samme far 

Til barn av samme far 

Brédre i samme hjem! 
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KVINDENES eee Os: 


Der gaar et stille tog 

Igjennem kampens bulder 

Med bégn paa alle sprog. 

Det bdier mot den faldne ned 
Med korset paa sin skulder 
Med bud fra hjem og fred! 


Det findes der ei kun 

Hvor kampens vunde bldder, 
Men paa alverdens rund — 
Det er al verdens kjerlighet 
Av edle, gode hjerter 

Som stille kneler ned. 


Det er arbeidets sky 

For krigens mord og herjing 
Som ber om fred og ly! 

Det er hver lidende paa jord, 
Som kjender négd og kummer, 
Som sukker for sin bror. 


Hn bgnnens regnbu-bro 

Op over verdens uveir 

I skin av Kristi tro: 

At over lidenskapens ngd 
Maa kjerlighet faa seire — 
Ti saa Hans I¢fte bgd. 


Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson. 


Som slegtens mgdre og opdragere — forstaar kivn- 
dene nu, at det virkelige, sande botemiddel mot verdens- 
krigen maa opreises i menneskehetens indre, hgiere sjzels- 
bevissthet, bevisstheten om: “hele menneskehetens enhet 
og broderskap.” 

Hitindtil har det snevert “nationale” broderskap veeret 
det herskende i verden. Men dette broderskapsideal er 
blit for litet for tiden! Den nye tid maa omforme og 
utvide broderskaps-idealet og szette paa sit verdens-flag: 
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“Universelt, internationalt broderskap”, — et broder- 
skap, uten hensyn til nationalitet, race, farve, troesbe- 
kjendelse, kjgn eller samfundsstilling. 

For dette store altomfattende verdens-broderskap, 
som sit merke vil kvindene nu arbeide. 

Dette er kvindenes “nye tidsideal”, som skal skape 
“den nye verdens-kultur”, den kommende freds-kultur! 

Kvindene tror paa fremtiden, fordi: “Kvinden re- 
presenterer alkjerlighetens nyskapende moder-princip i 
naturen.” 

i dette kultur-skifte kommer nu kvindene! De kom- 
mer som “et stille tog’ med bud fra al verdens kjerlig- 
net, de kommer med sin freds-bgn! 

Kvindene kommer i “humanitetens” og i verdens- 
moralens navn! Kvindene kommer i “de tusinde hjems 
navn”! De kommer fra slegtenes vugger og ber om 
fred! 

Kvindene kommer med tro paa Gudsrikets komme, 
med tre paa bgénnens og de skapende tankers krefter. 
Kvindene kommer med lysmot og haab fordi de vet at 
kjerlighet er den sterkeste magt i universet, den kraft 
som kan omfayne alt. Helen Egiisrud. 


My Work and My Vision 


Every nation has its own language, which is its very 
own. It may be similar to that of other nations, because 
the race roots and environmental conditions are related; 
still, the keen perception senses it as belonging to that 
nation and to no other. 





It is a commonly 
accepted axiom that 
“Art is the universal 
language.” I would 
amend it thus: “Beau- 
ty is the universal lan- 
guage.” But just as 
we cannot enter into 
the wider realm of in- 
ternational, which is 
universal conscious- 
ness, without having 
grown out of the limi- 
tations of the nation- 
al, narrower way of 
thinking and feeling, 

TuErese C. Horm neither can true uni- 
versality, internationalism, be reached, until all the var- 
ious national cultural elements have had adequate re- 
presentation, and a full and rich interplay can take place. 

America stands in a unique position today. Artist- 
ically, every nation tries here to yield its best, not only 
because of the keen competition, but because there is 
every encouragement to do so. For this reason, America 
is to the individual the supreme test—but that is another 
story. The strange thing, however, is, that the Northern 
countries, with a wealth of characteristic and highly de- 
veloped forms of beauty, have never put forth anything 
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like an adequate representation here; in fact, no repre- 
sentation at all comparable to that of any other nation 
that is possessed of much less, but still is full of wis- 
dom as to how to bring that little forward. This sheds, 
undeniably, an interesting sidelight on the Northern 
character. 


The time is here, however, that our Northern reserve 
must be broken. The development of the applied arts 
in America has followed so far the trend of fashion, of 
the whim of the day, but the indications are becoming 
increasingly stronger that the artists, that sensitive first 
fruit of this composite nation, are little by little finding 
their own—going back to their beginnings. And the be- 
ginnings and ideals of America are obviously more closely 
related to those of the North than to any others. And 
it is the most patent sign of awakening that one finds 
one’s own! 


For another reason, too, I think it is of the utmost 
importance that the Northern arts and crafts become part 
of America. The observant people know, and the medi- 
cal profession bears it out, that to most of us manual 
work is a necessity for health, for nervous balance. Very 
few of us have come to the place where we can do with- 
out it. The Northern forms of craft are especially adapt- 
able, rich in color and clean of design as they are, and 
so schools, reformatories, sanatoriums, as well as thous- 
ands of homes, are taking them up. A most essential 
part of the work here is exhibition upon exhibition, at 
state fairs, clubs, museums, schools, etc. And let me 
say right here: There can be no one, surely, so adapt- 
able and as appreciative as the American! 


On these premises you may or may not agree with 
me in saying that I consider the Northern arts and crafts 
the ultimate expression of a culture that is our very own, 
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and by far the greatest contribution to America from 
the North. 


Three-minute radio speech, given at the Exposition of 
Women's Arts and Industries, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, by Therese C. Holm 


“Broadly speaking, you do not seem to know here the 
Northern countries, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, ex- 
cept for their building up of the great Middle West. 
They have an age-old culture, a most valuable share in 
the international symphony of beauty, a profound con- 
ception of art, distributed through the peoples them- 
selves, so that their crafts are on a very high plane in- 
deed. The very quality of their products has so far 
prevented them from being brought here in any quan- 
tity. And the market here is flooded with inferior art 
goods, with no character, no strength, no inner meaning. 

However, the excellent art of instruction that is being 
given in schools, such as the Washington Irvington High 
School, the Pratt Institute, and a great many others, 
vouches for an ever increasing understanding among the 
people, so that I feel that the time is ripe for bringing 
in the Northern craft things. 


In a very small way I began, three years ago, with 
some weavings, some hand-hammered copper and brass, 
bright colored enamels, a little silver, and few color 
prints. Now my studio is at 58 West 48th Street, New 
York, and more kinds of weaving are included, charac- 
teristic china, some modern pewter—and the very great 
appreciation that is coming to me from the art publica- 
tions, the museums, libraries, women’s clubs, and those 
of the people in general who wish for better things, 
amply shows me that we are, in a very deep and special 
sense, bringing to America, with her Northern ideals 
and foundations, only her very own.” 
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Note: Mrs. Guttersen believes that the more advanced 
weaving, such as picture and tapestry, is almost a lost art 
in this country, and that we should endeavor to revive this 
_ beautiful art of expression by taking a more active in- 
terest in any movement that tends to create and make 
more of it. At her home, 1408 Grantham Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, she is working to this end, and any 
one who has patterns from old Norway, or could help 
her in any other way, she would be glad to hear from. 
Having her own looms, she also plans to find work for 
those who are familiar with “kunst vev” or picture 
weaving. 


Daughters of the Reformation, N. L.C.A. 


The name ‘Daughters of the Reformation” was the 
name the Women’s Missionary Federation at the General 
Board meeting in 1921 decided to call the organization 
of Lutheran girls at our schools. The aim of this or- 
ganization was primarily to foster the spiritual life of 
Lutheran girls at Christian schools. Since then, the girls 
at many of the State Normal Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities have formed such organizations, and many of 
the girls’ societies in local congregations have adopted 
the name. 

There are so many ways of serving the Lord. One 
is by being active church workers at home, as well as 
away from home. The “Daughters of the Reformation” 
at our schools are expected to meet to study the many 
church problems, especially the part women play in work- 
ing and contributing to the various branches of church 
work. It is well if the girls fill their mission, thank of- 
fering and self-denial boxes; but they are at present re- 
quested to raise money to build an Industrial Home in 
China, where widows and others may be privileged to 
work to make a living. 

The life of the widows in China, even today, is a 
hard one, due to traditions, customs, etc. ‘There are 
many ways in which the school girls can raise money, 
such as candy sales, silver teas, plays, etc. They will 
not only raise the money, but it is also a splendid way 
of advertising their school and organization. Posters, 
publications, invitations and announcements work won- 
ders. These young women are thus trained to do church 
work, and ready to carry on the work when their mothers 
work no more. In the hands of youth rests to a great 
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extent the future of our nation; the physical, mental, 
moral and religious welfare of homes, schools, churches 
and government. We must reach, hold, guard, guide, 
and teach them to keep abreast with all worthy enter- 
prises. To many mothers it is difficult, because the girls 
of today apparently have an advantage over them, hav- 
ing been born one generation ahead of them in the swift. 
race of life and achievement. Many of the mothers send 
their daughters to schools, especially Christian schools, 
just because they feel that teachers and others can give 
them this special training, and bring youth into the 
church, to shoulder responsibilities and become efficient 
leaders. 

Let, then, all units called by the challenging name 
‘Daughters of the Reformation” be active and interested 
in the work of the church, especially women’s work; 
contributing means, training in leadership, and studying 
all vital problems. 
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Girl Scouts in the Lutheran Church 


Mrs. GeEorGE HENRIKSEN 


Scouting for girls is something new in the Lutheran 
Church. The first troop of Lutheran Girl Scouts was 
organied in Trinity Lutheran Church, Silverton, Oregon, 
in 1925. 

The movement is still in its infancy, but is spreading 
rapidly. Scouting according to the Hand-book for Girl 
Scouts places the duty to God above all else, but farther 
than this it cannot go in teaching religion. The Church 
must supply the rest. Scouting offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to girls in putting their religion into practice in 
their own personal life, their home life, their school life, 
their social life, and in their national life, as well as 
their church. 


With a suitable religious program (not combined 
with, but parallel with), scouting hopes to develop well 
balanced, intelligent and efficient Christians; train them 
for future leadership in the different walks of life. 

During the All Lutheran Chautauqua, Oregon, where 
Lutherans every summer camp a week, and where they 
have excellent programs every day, the girls have their 
own camp with leaders and regular scout life. At re- 
veille they begin their day’s work. Together with the 
boys they assemble for flag raising. When this is done 
they volunteer their services and assist in serving break- 
fast when necessary. At eight o’clock they gather with 
the other girls and women for Bible study conducted by 
the women, which is followed by community singing, 
devotion, and further Bible study in which the entire 
assembly of campers and visitors take part. The after- 
noon is devoted to sport, programs, walks, etc. At sun- 
set the flag is again lowered. The exercises are beauti- 
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ful and very impressive. After the lecture in the even- 
ing the Girl Scouts close the day with singing of a hymn, 
prayer, and pledge. When taps are sounded the day’s 
activities are over. 

The Lutheran Manual, which has been prepared to 
carry out this idea, has been endorsed by the National 
Organization of Girl Scouts. The little town of Silver- 
ton, Oregon, then, is the cradle of the Lutheran Girl 
Scouts. May this movement spread from coast to coast 
and be a real inspiration to our girls. May our girls be 
and remain healthy and strong in body and mind. 


Lutheran Woman’s League, Inc. 
Mrs. W. S. BELT 


A mass meeting of the Lutheran women of Portland 
and vicinity was called at the library on January 17, 
1923, by Mrs. M. M. Deck and Mrs. M. A. Christensen 
The object of this meeting was to form a Lutheran 
Woman’s Federation. Mrs. M. A. Christensen was 
elected temporary President; Mrs. T. W. Kretchman, of 
Seattle, Wash., organizer and president of the Lutheran 
Woman’s League in that city, was the principal speaker. 
A committee was elected to draft a constitution and by- 
laws and to make such other preparations as were neces- 
sary to form a permanent organization. On February 
19, 1923, this work was completed. 


“The Lutheran Woman’s League of Portland and 
Vicinity” was the name adopted and the following ob- 
ject agreed upon: “To promote the Lutheran spirit and 
a closer co-operation among the women of the various 
bodies of our church, that the interest of the whole 
Lutheran Church in America, and the progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, may be ad- 
vanced. No altruistic work, however, can be undertaken 
by the society without the sanction of the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Portland and vicinity.” 


Mrs. W. S. Belt was elected president and is still 
serving in that capacity. 


On March 5, 1923, it was decided to confine the al- 
truistic work to the establishing of a Hospice for Girls, 
to be located in Portland. Since then all moneys, not 
needed for the immediate work of the League, have been 
placed in a savings fund to remain there until an amount 
sufficiently large to assure the success of such an under- 
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taking has been acquired. The organization is now in- 
corporated under the Oregon State Law. 

The activities of the League have been many and 
varied. Chief among them the sponsoring of the girls’ 
encampment, through mass meetings and the Cafeteria 
at “The All Lutheran Chautauqua” at Gladstone. 

Plans are being formulated in the East to make this 
a movement of national scope and to establish Leagues 
in all cities where there are two or more Lutheran 
churches. The Portland League is preparing to enter 
into this larger sphere of usefulness, besides carrying 
on the local work placed before it from time to time. 

The organization bespeaks the prayers and co-opera- 
tion of all Lutherans to the end that His Kingdom may 
come to us even while we are here on earth. 
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Women’s Missionary Federation of Paci- 
fic District 


The. W. M. F. of Pacific District was organized July 
12, 1919, at Tacoma, Washington. It is one of the nine 


districts of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
and embraces Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. It is divided into five circuits, each with its own 
officers. At present the presidents of the circuits are: 
N. Puget Sound, Mrs. P. O. Stromme; S. Puget Sound, 
Mrs. H. A. Stub; Oregon, Mrs. M. G. Gunderson; N. 
California, Miss Cornelia F. Anderson; S. California, 
Mrs. Ditman Larson. | 

The District Board consists of Mrs. M. A. Christen- 
sen, president; Mrs. J. A. O. Larsen, vice-president ; 
Mrs. George Henriksen, secretary; and Mrs. H. L. Foss 
and Cornelia F. Anderson, members at large. 

District secretaries are: Mission Boxes, Mrs. A. J. 
Towe; Thank Offerings, Mrs. John Berentson; Self 
Denial, Mrs. K. B. Utigaard; and Life Membership and 
In Memoriam, Mrs. L. H. Jacobson. 

Mrs, K. B. Norswing, the first vice-president, was. a 
valuable worker and organizer. 

During the six years of existence many thousand 
mission boxes have been distributed and collected. Much 
splendid literature has been studied disseminating 
knowledge and enlightening the women; teaching the 
blessings of cheerful liberal giving and expedient con- 
verted work. Education at home and abroad has been 
urged and emphasized. We have helped to build two 
high schools for girls in China; one at Faucheng, and the 
“Lena Dahl Memorial” at Sinyang. Smaller educational 
institutions have been erected at other mission fields. The 
women have been very active in other welfare work at 
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home and abroad. To the needy in Russia, Germany, 
Near East, and other lands and peoples needing support, 
aid has been given. 

In memory of Sister Caroline Thompson, Life Mem- 
bership and In Memoriam Certificates are sold to build 
chapels in Madagascar. Ten cents per capita are sent 
annually to support the seven rest homes built for our 
missionaries home on furlough. 

The Daughters of the Reformation are studying 
church problems and raising money to build an industrial 
home in China where the Chinese widows and other 
women may find a home and earn a livelihood, thus 
furthering an important mission, a direct result of evan- 
gelization in China. Industrial work is also fostered 
among the Indians, Eskimos, and in all foreign mission 
fields. 

It may be of interest to learn some of the work of 
the district president. During the time since organiza- 
tion in 1919 she has attended 24 of the 50 circuit meet- 
ings in the district; six meetings of the General Board, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; three General Conventions, and 
three District Conventions. She has called and presided 
at seven District Board meetings; organized the “Daugh- 
ters of the Reformation” at Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Washington, and visited them four times. 
Thrice she has visited the Parkland Children’s Home, 
Everett, Washington; twice the Josephine Old Peoples 
Home, Stanwood, Washington; and six times Pacific 
Lutheran College. She has visited and addressed 80 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and Guilds; 34 mission rallies, 40 
mass meetings; and many Sunday Schools, Luther 
Leagues, community meetings, etc. She has stressed the 
work of our women at Gladstone Chautauqua; two All 
Lutheran Chautauquas; Lutheran Woman’s Leagues: 
District Conventions; receptions and banquets in this 
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district, and four eastern states. She has written an 
average of five hundred letters annually; 64 articles for 
the church papers; besides announcements and reports 
of the W. M. F. work. She has promised to write a 
history of the church work as soon as the data is sent 
to her. The women of our church are urged to write 
church history. Our church was organized about 75 
years ago. What records have we? Closely identified 
with all the work in the church has been the untiring 
efforts of our women, who so unassumingly, unselfishly 
and steadfastly have worked and have progressed. This 
work should begin at once, while our pioneers are still 
among us: thus we may memorialize the work, efforts 
and progress of our dear mothers; the many faithful 
women who under trying circumstances, poverty, diffi- 
culties and obstacles organized and maintained our 
Ladies’ Aid and Mission Societies, etc. 


What are the mothers doing for the juniors? Are 
they active workers in the Sunday Schools, Luther 
Leagues, Young Peoples Societies? Judging by increase 
in juvenile crime and delinquency, the conditions that 
surround our children seem to be growing more and 
more serious every day. True, the first duty rests upon 
the mother and father, but are we not all “our brother’s 
keeper”? It seems queer that mother, who has so many 
responsible positions to fill, should be listed in most 
census reports “no occupation.” 


With a view of constructive aid, and a vision of help- 
ing mothers, teachers and children, the W. M. F. selected 
five of our most enlightened women educators, especially 
interested in the welfare of children, to plan a system 
whereby we can better care for our children. This 
department is called “Christian Nurture.” These women 
have prepared and distributed much splendid literature. 
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We need to interest the children and our daughters. 
We need to bring youth into our W. M. F. The future 
workers of the church are our own daughters of today. 
Will they fill our places when we no longer shall be 
workers? We are not weary, but we shall in due time 
rest from our labors, and we are so anxious to secure 
recruits to carry on the work. We must prepare for the 
future, keep abreast with the times, and in order to hold 
our daughters it is often necessary for us to “run as 
fast as we can in order to keep where we are.” We 
mothers often find that in order to keep abreast with our 
own daughters it is necessary for us to study, not only 
the needs of our church, but also our homes, committees. 
civic conditions, law enforcement, yes, all problems that 
in an intelligent way will make us better Christians. 

In our church work there should be no side-stepping 
of personal responsibility and Christian living. As 
individuals and collectively we must shoulder our 
responsibilities and do our duty. If we fail in training 
and teaching our youth, we weaken our efforts as an 
organization and prove failures as leaders. If we are 
willing to accept responsibility and obligation, God will 
be our mainstay and ever present helper. Through faith, 
hope and love we may attain the highest ideals of Chris- 
tian womanhood. Let us pray that God will teach us to 
so number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom; that He will light a candle of understanding in 
our hearts that shall not be put out. One of our greatest 
words is understanding. 

Although it is only six years since the women of the 
church have worked shoulder to shoulder doing sys- 
tematic, concerted work, much latent talent has been 
coaxed from concealment; many dormant by-standers 
have become active workers. For efficient team work, 
for fellowship of this great sisterhood, of which nearly 
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all the women of our church are members, your president 
wishes first to thank God; but she wishes also to thank 
her co-workers. She sees a brighter vision; a better 
future for our church; a more intimate fellowship and 
understanding of its members. She prays that the women 
may be granted strength, wisdom, courage and love to 
do their duty cheerfully, charitably and conscientiously ; 
that they may often meet at the throne of grace seeking 
strength from on high; that through study and prayer 
they may become Christian leaders and teachers. When 
we fully submit to the will of God, and ask Him to 
teach us His will, then we may also trustingly pray, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 

Let us, then, never weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. 


Church Affiliations of Norse-Americans 
in America 


Of the two and one-half million Norwegians in 
America, the Lutheran church claims about 600,000 mem- 
bers, to which number should be added 200,000 associate 
members, thus leaving approximately 1,700,000 Norwe- 
gians in America who are not accounted for within the 
Lutheran church. Although it would be difficult—indeed 
almost impossible—te definitely establish the church af- 
filiations of this great number, there are strong grounds 
for stating that the vast majority of them have not strayed 
from the Christian faith. 

In Norway, the Church and State have been so 
closely identified that in the public mind they have been 
considered almost as one. Pastors became Government 
officials, and as such, expected and were given a certain 
homage by the people. It is but natural that such a 
situation should have frequently resulted in a feeling of 
arrogance among the clergy in the Motherland which 
was hardly in harmony with American institutions and 
the American spirit. It is not, therefore, for us to con- 
dem those Norwegians of the first and succeeding gen- 
erations who have lived in America, if in many cases 
they were attracted by an element of democracy which 
they felt was to be found in other church organizations 
than their own. Undeniably, many of them have found 
in other church organizations a congenial fellowship 
‘imbued with a spirit of humble, loving service, in which 
they have found much happiness and strength for the 
carrying on of God’s work. We find, therefore, that in 
other church organizations some of the most earnest 
workers are Lutheran trained. 
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Possibly another reason for the fact that so many 
Norwegians have become identified with other churches 
than the Lutheran church, has been that in their laudable 
efforts to become familiar with American customs and the 
American language, they have felt that it would be more 
helpful to be members of churches in which the services 
were conducted in the English language. 

Intermarriage with other nationalities has, of course, 
accounted for large numbers who have left the Lutheran 
church affiliation to go to other church homes; yet there 
is reason to believe that a splendid percentage of such 
people carry with them into the new church home that 
reverence for the things of God which was inculcated 
during their early training or during that of their parents 
within the Lutheran church. Surely those who have re- 
mained within the shelter of the Lutheran church may 
think with love and kindness of those others who, while 
they may have come to differ from them in matters of 
doctrine, yet worship the same God, follow the guidance 
of the same Jesus Christ, and in their own ways are seek- 
ing to express in their lives those things which all feel 
to be the essentials of Christianity. 

As an illustration, I am reminded of a family within 
my personal acquaintance. Under the guidance of a 
very faithful father and mother, the ten children were 
raised in a Lutheran country community. All were 
trained to honor the church and all were confirmed in 
the Norwegian language. Of the six boys, five married 
American girls. One of these wives could speak Nor- 
wegian and therefore joined her husband in his Lutheran 
church affiliation. The other four, not understanding 
the Norwegian language, and having available no Luth- 
eran church within which the English language was 
spoken, naturally led their husbands into other church 
affiliations, and they and their sixteen children have con- 
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tinued active members of other churches. The sixth 
son married a Lutheran girl, but their four children in 
turn married Americans, and only the parents remained 
in the old church. Of the four daughters of the family 
of which I speak, one married an English-speaking 
American, two married members of the Lutheran church 
and Norwegians, but joined English-speaking churches, 
and one remained unmarried. The descendants of these 
girls, numbering 26, are all active in three other deno- 
minations. 

I should like to give another example of what hap- 
pened to four baby girls who came with their parents 
to this country in 1866. Three of these families settled 
in a little town in Blue Earth County, Minn. The fourth 
took a homestead eight miles away. The parents, al- 
though coming from different parts of Norway, were 
all very strong in the Lutheran faith and doing every- 
thing that might be expected of them to teach the child- 
ren the language and their catechism and be confirmed 
—which they all were. 

The youngest was Annie L., a little white and pink 
dumpling of a girl, with dimples; she had every ad- 
vantage in school and music, and was the pet of four 
brothers. She married an American, beloved by all. 
Their three children and themselves are all in a Christian 
Science church. Her two living brothers married and 
belong to the Presbyterian church. 

Little Alma H., clear skinned and classic featured, 
with artistic skill even in wearing a calico dress, lived 
near the railway and drew the attentions of a good Irish 
Catholic brakeman, and she married him and accepted 
his faith. They have no children. Her husband later 
became conductor and they live in St. Paul, Minn. 

Then there was Karoline, handsome, stately and 
sweet tempered; she was the college girl and married an 
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American; they have two fine children, both active in an 
American church; but the mother stayed in the Lutheran 
church. Her two brothers married Lutherans. Two 
sisters married and belong to the Presbyterian church. 

And the country girl coming into town at the age of 
fourteen to be a maid for Annie’s mother—was active 
and alive, always making or doing things, working for 
her board to go to school, and in other ways working 
for her own education—in looks maybe as desirable as 
the others, but she married a Norwegian Lutheran man, 
and circumstances sent them, with six children, into the 
M. E. church. 

It does seem that in a great many cases this drifting 
away from the church of their parents was the natural 
and unavoidable result of the new contacts inevitably 
formed in the new world. 

Surely the Lutheran church may be proud of the 
fact that the vast majority of Norwegians in America 
are professing Christians and, whatever their church 
affiliations, are identified with the better element of. 
American citizenship and are passing on to their de- 
scendants Christian ideals and standards of living. 

Rightfully, we love the Mother Church, and right- 
fully we might wish to see all of those Norwegians with- 
in its shelter; yet, remembering that Love was the es- 
sence of the teachings of Jesus, may we not think lov- 
ingly of all of our fellow Norwegians in America, know- 
ing that throughout their lives and those of their des- 
cendants, will be felt the influence of their Lutheran 
ancestors, going down through the generations, giving 
of their strength to others that we know not of. 


Vibrationer og radio 


Stille, lyt! — fra kyst til kyst det spiller. 
Over vidder toner taler, hvisker, triller! 
Underfulde krefters strém 

Bringer frelse over havets gde, 

Der signal igjennem rummet Ide. 

Og i disse glimt, sekunder — 
Menneskeaand fremstaar i altets under 
Seirende mot mystisk tro og tvil og drdm. 


Vibrationers straalestrgmme flyder, 
Haab og tro, og livskraft megtig byder, 
Léfter dig fra greensers tvang. 

Se, hvad krzfter blev herneden 

Fédt og dgépt av evigheten 

Til de lyse stiers gang! 

Videnskapens rike kilder 

Sglvren gjennem mérket spiller. 


Hil hvert tankens daad og verk, 
Som fuldkommenhet utfolder, 
Over fordom dommen holder, 
Fremskridtsaanden frigjort, sterk! 
Maaske i din egen evne, 

Du som rusler paa det jevne 
Alnaturen undrets krefter gav — 
Blot din feige tvil du ryster av? 


Laura Bratager. 


A Woman’s Institution of the Norwegian 


Methodist Church 


By Mrs. Guprun RgHRSTAFF 


In a few months the Norwegian and Danish Metho- 
dist Church of America will celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. From a small beginning in the spring of 
1851 in the village of Cambridge, Wisconsin, the work 
has spread from coast to coast and comprises more than 
a hundred congregations and an adult membership of 
nearly eight thousand. 

It took many years before institutions were started 
within the work, since it shared those with the denomi- 
nation in general, the Methodist Episcopal Church. How- 
ever, in the course of time the need for such was felt, 
and a theological school, and also homes for the aged, 
were established, and then the institution which here shall 
be described, the Deaconess and Woman’s Home, which 
in a few rapid years developed into what it is today. 
The following is Miss Emma Linderud’s own story: 


DEACONESS AND WOMAN’S HOME 
of the Norwegian-Danish Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 
Miss Emma LInDERuD, Supt. 
1856 N. Sawyer Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
A Sketch of the Deaconess and Woman’s Home. 
“The Deaconess and Woman’s Home of the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Methodist Church was commenced in a 
very small way on October 20, 1910, in a four-roomed 
flat at 520 Noble Street, Chicago. 
For some years there had been felt a need of Deaco- 
ness ministry and also a home for the many Norwegian- 
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Danish girls who came from the old countries and from 
other cities and rural communities in our own United 
States. 


The feeling of this need ripened into action in the 
spring of 1910, when a committee of ministers and lay- 
men decided to engage two young women who at that 
time were students at the Chicago Training School for 
Home and Foreign Missions and who were ready to 
graduate in May. This decision was ratified by the 
Annual Conference convening in September, where the 
two young women, Emma Linderud and Sophie Helik- 
son, were licensed and consecrated to deaconess work of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


As is so often the case, men make great decisions 
which they leave to the women to carry out; so also in 
this case it was largely left to the two deaconesses, and 
a splendid band of women who rallied to their aid, who 
realized the great need of the twofold work begun; 
women who also had foresight and vision not only of 
the needs but of the great possibilities in this branch of 
God’s Kingdom. These women felt confident this was 
God’s work and so they worked and prayed unceasingly, 
and when the brethren often were beset with discourage- 
ments, the sisters encouraged, pushed and pleaded, until 
they, the brethren, as the judge of old, were forced to 
grant the plea of these importunate sisters. 


The beginning was indeed small. One dollar was 
the whole sum on hand when the flat was rented; the 
money for rent and for the most needed furniture was 
borrowed. It was faith in God and a vision of the need 
of this work that kept both the deaconesses and their 
co-workers steadily at the task. After ten months the 
home was moved near Humboldt Park in a larger rented 
flat. : 
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In the spring of 1911 Mary Hansen was added to the 
number of deaconesses, but her work was of short dura- 
tion, for after only six weeks of labor she was taken ill 
and passed on to that better home, in August of the same 
year, but she still lives in the memory of those whose 
lives she had touched during her short ministry. 

In September, 1911, Miss Petra Olausen was licensed 
and consecrated to join the ranks of deaconesses. 

The first to find a home in this Baby Home were two 
young women from Denmark, Miss Maren Bording and 
Miss Alfrida Kostrup, who later have given years of 
missionary service both in the Philippines and Korea. 
They were answering a call of God to foreign missionary 
work, but must needs get a further training. The little 
six-roomed flat at 1925 N. Sawyer Avenue welcomed 
and gave a home to them, and to the many others from 
our mother countries, as well as from our own United 
States. One of these girls is now in Africa, two are in 
India, others are scattered around in the United States. 

Our flat was always crowded; very often we housed 
as many as twelve; every room except kitchen was used 
for sleeping quarters. 

Miss Heliksen, after service for about three years, 
left to take up nurse training, thus leaving two deacon- 
esses to do the work. These two divided their time be- 
tween the home duties, visiting or parish work; and Miss 
Linderud as superintendent also had the duties of field 
secretary, traveling around raising funds for a permanent 
home. 

At the very beginning of the work a Deaconess Aid 
Society was organized with Mrs. Vollie Torgerson as its 
president, an office she held until her death in 1917. This 
Aid Society was the financial backbone; they found ways 
and means by which to raise funds for the current budget 
as well as to lay aside a little as a nest egg for a building 
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fund. Mrs. Torgerson’s name will ever be remembered, 
for she radiated a warm, gracious friendliness that left 
its impression on every one it reached. She Was un- 
daunted, true to her vision that God had called us to 
this work and nothing must sidetrack us; others caught 
the vision from her. She lived to see the lots and cottage 
purchased and we feel that she also was with us in 
spirit after we got the larger Home. 

The lots upon which our large building stands, to- 
gether with the small building across the rear of these 
lots, were purchased in 1917. There was great rejoicing 
when we could really move into our own home even 
though it was small. God was leading and we were 
going towards the goal, a home large enough to accommo- 
date forty or so. We filled our new home almost at 
once and were obliged to turn girls away daily. Many 
who had been indifferent and disinterested were made 
to notice that something was being accomplished, and 
perhaps after all it was a cause that was worth while, 
became interested and gave of their means; but the war 
came, and with it all kinds of appeals for money and 
raising money for a cause like ours was no easy matter, 
but we plugged along with our eyes steadfast on the 
goal, and the crying need for jaist such a home spurred 
us on and on until in January of 1922 the Board of 
Directors met and took the decision to break ground for 
the new home in the spring. We had then in cash and 
pledges enough to guarantee such a move, and while 
our hearts were filled with joy and gratitude, yet we 
were also filled with the deep sense of responsibility. 

The new Home was dedicated January 7, 1923, and 
ready for occupancy, and was filled almost as soon as 
we were fully settled, which speaks plainly of the great 
need of such homes. We have constantly a family of 
45 or 46 and always a waiting list. It is a real home 
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to the lonely and often a discouraged girl can here 
receive counsel, help and advice; a home where a Chris- 
tian atmosphere radiates. 

Throughout the fifteen years of the deaconess work- 
ers have constantly carried on a work among the sick, 
poor and needy; many have been nursed back to health; 
others have been comforted in their last hours; others 
have received the helping hand in the time of need when 
the black clouds have hung low. The stranger has 
found friends through their efforts; girls have been 
found and given back to their mothers. Surely the 
work and efforts put forth have been worth while. And 
the Board of Directors, the Deaconess Aid, and all who 
have assisted with their gifts, may justly thank God 
for having gives them this piece of work to do for His 
Kingdom.” 

We have many of our pioneer women who have done 
great work amongst us, but it hasn’t been recorded, so it 
is impossible for us younger ones to write about them. 
Among other societies, we have ‘“Familieringen,” which 
does a lot of good helping the superannuated preachers 
whenever they can. From a small beginning we now have 
all the preachers’ wives belonging to it both here in the 
Middle West and out on the West Coast.” 


In addition to the above it would only be fitting to 
tell something about those most closely connected with 
this woman’s work among the Norwegian people of 
America. I shall therefore give the short biographies of 
those who have served the longest time in connection 
with the Deaconess and Woman’s Home: 


Miss Emma Linderud was born in Oslo, Norway, 
in the year 1874, and came to America with her parents 
when she was only six years old. The Linderud family 
settled in Stoughton, Wisconsin, where she got her early 
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education and grew to womanhood. She entered the 
Chicago Training School and graduated with the class 
of 1910. On Sunday, September 11th, of the same year, 
at the First and Immanuel Methodist Church, Chicago, 
Iil., she was consecrated a deaconess in the church by 
Bishop John L. Nuelsen, and entered immediately upon 
her assigned work as a deaconess among the poor and 
needy of Chicago. Is the course of fifteen years this 
work has developed and also extended into the institution 
known as the Deaconess and Woman’s Home of the 
Norwegian and Danish Conference, whose superintendent 
Miss Linderud has been from its beginning. 

Another co-worker of Miss Linderud during these 
years is Miss Petra Olauson. She was born at Kragero, 
Norway, in the year 1872, and came to Evanston, IIl., 
in 1906, In the year of 1909 we find her at the Chicago 
Training School preparing for her life work. From 
this institution she graduated in 1911 and on the 3rd 
of September the same year she was by Bishop John 
W. Hamilton at the Trinity M. E. Church, Racine, Wis- 
consin, consecrated as a deaconess in the Methodist 
Church. She went to her appointment as a deaconess 
worker in connection with the Chicago Home and has 
since given her whole time to that work. She is well 
known to the many unfortunate, needy and sick of Chi- 
cago. With her smile and kindness she has brought 
sunshine to many darkened homes. 

Among other of our leading women are Miss Alma 
Dahl. She has been one of our foremost women in the 
W. F. M. S. in our conference. She has been a compe- 
tent and faithful worker for many years. 

Mrs. Julius Olsen, 912 Cortland Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been our leader there for the W. F. M. S. 
on Minneapolis district. She has been a faithful worker 
for almost 50 years. She is well known among the 
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missionaries on foreign fields. She was always thinking 
of them, sending clothing or money. And wherever 
she went she talked and interested people in helping. 


She has been a blessing to many both here and in foreign 
lands. ; 


En Kunstnerinde 
Pauline Fjeldes Kunst-Gobelin 


Paa en meget fremragende plads ved Centennials 
kunstavdeling var Pauline Fjeldes vidunderlig skjgnne 
kunstvevning utstillet. Denne gobelin er 8x10 fot j 
stgrrelse og representerer den aller sidste, nyeste, mest 
fuldkomne form, metode og genre av kunstveevning. 


Man _ kjender til 
den eldre  gobelin- 
vevning, hvor farver- 
ne som oftest er me- 
get douce eller effekt- 
Idse og linjefdrselen 
ofte helt stiliseret — 
bundet og ufri. Alli- 
kevel er den franske 
gobelinvevning oppe i 
en rentut svimlende 
pris — der betales 
hundrede tusener av 
dollars for en egte 
gammel fransk kunst- 
gobelin. PAULINE FIJELDE 





Men der har veret en “renaissanse” paa gobelinvev- 
ningens omraade, som har holdt paa allerede omtrent 1 
40 aar. Hjemme i Norge hgrer vi om,.at vore stgrste 
kunstnere gir moderne tegninger til kunstveverne; Ger- 
hard Munthe, Thoralf Holmboe osv. har arbeidet. meget 
langs disse linjer. Denne renaissanse bibringer kunst- 
vevningen al den moderne malerkunsts friskhet, natur- 
sandhet, farvebrillianse, linjeblgthet og direkte skjdn- 
hetseffekt, som de gamle gobeliner delvis savner. 
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Den nyeste gobelinstil er mere og mere glid bort fra 
det stiliserete og er blit i god betydning impressionistisk. 

I Pauline Fjeldes vakre fuldendte kunstvev “Hia- 
watha og Minnehaha” vil man se noget saa straalende 
friskt og skjgnt — og hyper-moderne; — man maa leg- 
ge merke til linjernes vidunderlige blgthet og allikevel 
deres styrke og distinkte finhet; — legge merke til far- 
vepragten sammen med den elegante sikre farvefinhet — 
men iseer maa man legge merke til de kunstnerisk gjen- 
nemf¢grte skjgnhetsdetaljer i hver eneste tomme av denne 
store og dominerende kunstgobelin. Man kan studere 
den timevis og stadig finde nye, interessante uttryk for 
den gjennemférte kjzrlighet til skjgnhet, der har skapt 
dette fremragende og enestaaende kunstverk. 

Man maa nesten ha litt rede paa, og ha set, hvad 
verden har at byde paa kunstgobelinens omraader for 
med ret diskrimination at kunne verdsette dette kunst- 
verks hgie rang. Der har veret nevnt en verdi av 
$30,000 for det — men det er naturligvis, meget lavt sat 
i forhold til denne specielle kunstgrens verditakseringer. 

Fréken Fjelde er fddt i Aalesund den 16de mai 1861. 
Hun kom hit over til Amerika ifglge med sin bror, Jakob 
Fjelde, som var utdannet billedhugger, og som hadde 
studert fdrst under Bergslien i Norge og senere i Rom. 
Fr¢ken Fjelde, som ogsaa var en fgdt kunstnerinde — 
hadde faat sin utdannelse i Kjgbenhavn. Sgskendepar- 
ret slog sig 1887 ned i Minneapolis, hvor de i en aar- 
rekke hadde et hyggelig, gjestfrit hjem —- et sandt 
kunstnerhjem, — med dyp skjgn forstaaelse av sit nye 
fedreland, men med likesaa inderlig og poetisk kjzrlig- 
het og trofasthet mot gamle Norge og alt som norskt 
var. Senere, — da dgden bortrev en efter en av hendes- 
kjere — fik fréken Fjelde sit hjem hos sin svoger Mar- 
tin Hansen. Her levet hun i 14 aar — omgit av godhet, 
kjerlighet, hensynsfuldhet og forstaaelse. 
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Allerede da firgken Fjelde forlot Europa, var hun en 
anerkjendt kunstnerinde. Hendes linje var kunstvev- 
ning, kunstbroderi og fransk gobelin-vevning. Hun har 
ogsaa i en lang aarrekke veret dommer ved kunstavdelin- 
gen ved Minesota statsutstilling. En lang tid arbeidet 
hun i sit fag sammen med sin likesaa begavede sgster 
Tomane Fjelde, som senere bley Martin Hansens hustru. 
“Sgstrene Fjelde” utfdrte de vakreste kunstverk — og 
mottok guldmedalje og alleslags utmerkelser. De var 
kunstnerpioneerer herover og fgrte med sig fra Europa 
den hgieste kunstkultur paa sit omraade. 1893 mottok 
“séstrene Fjelde’: Columbia Expositions World’s Fair 
guldmedalje. Det var “Woman’s Auxiliary, som den- 
gang hadde bestilt av sdstrene Fjelde: “Minnesota Stats- 
flag.” Dette blev broderet paa hvit silke — Minnesota 
vaaben — forestillende en farm — et vakkert landskap 
— en mand, som plgier jorden og saaledes bringer civi- 
lisationen. Det hele omslynget av en krans av de dei- 
ligste moccasinblomster i fine schatteringer fra lysergdt 
til violet. Efter dette blev “moccasinblomsten” antat som 
Minnesotas statsblomst. 1897 var sdstrene Fjelde igjen 
representert ved “Cotton States Exposition” i Atlanta, 
Ga., hvor de ogsaa fik zresmedalje for sin kunst. 1915 
fik frgken Fjelde ‘Mrs. Julius Rosenwald-prisen ved 
kunstutstillingen i Chicago for en kunstvevning efter 
tegning av Thoralf Holmboe. 

Det var 1911 at Pauline Fjelde drog tilbake til Eu- 
ropa for at studere videre — og specielt da fransk gobe- 
lin-vevning — som er noget av det vanskeligste man kan 
tenke sig, men ogsaa det mest fuldendte paa kunstvev- 
ningens omraade. Hun studerte nu i 1% aar i Kjgben- 
havn og Paris. 

Vaaren 1915 vendte hun atter hjem til Minneapolis: 
— dennegang bringende med sig ideerne, kundskaper og 
materialerne til det, som blev hendes livs store kunst- 
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verk — gobelinen: “Minnehaha og Hiawatha.” Hun 
bragte med sig en kolossal gobelin-vev (over 12 fots - 
bredde) uldgarn og rending for hundreder paa hundre- 
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der av dollars — i de mest minutidse overgange og farve- 
schatteringer. Man maa altid til et saadant arbeide kjgpe 
en hel del mere og overflgdig av garnfarverne og garn- 
kvaliteterne for ikke at risikere at komme tilkort og saa- 
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ledes spolere hele kunstverket. I Kjébenhavn bestilte 
hun av sin ven, den fremragende danske maler Hans 
Brendekilde tegningen til gobelinen. (For denne teg- 
ning alene betalte frdken Fjelde 1,600 kroner). 


Gobelinen er en sand avspeiling av Longfellows dikt 
“Hiawatha.” Hiawatha er den vakre, fredsele indianske 
heltefigur, hvis elskede var Minnehaha, efter hvem Min- 
nehaha vandfald er opkaldt. Jacob Fjelde — billedhug- 
geren hadde ogsaa modellert det velkjendte kunstverk 
av “Hiawatha og Minehaha,” som blev stdépt i bronse og 
opsat ute ved Minnehaha blandt trerne der, hvor elven 
deler sig og snor sig mellem de grdénne bredder paa det 
mest poetiske sted! — Denne gruppe blev indkjdpt av 
skolebarnenes sammenskud — og sagnfigurene ‘“Hia- 
watha og Minnehaha” er paa den maate blit bevaret 1 
folkebevisstheten, representerende i kunstnerisk skjdn- 
het det indianske folks naturliv, deres poesi, romantik 
og kjzrlighet. 

Og nu gik ogsaa Pauline Fjelde igang med sin kunst- 
vev for i farver og linjer at fremstille den samme idyl, 
den samme ynde og’ tradition. Hendes gobelin tok hende 
12 lange aars vedholdende, trofast arbeide at fuldfgre 
sin ide. 

Goblinen er altsaa uhyre stor. Bordene er i sig selv 
noget av det vakreste man kan se. Teenk, at hver eneste 
traad smetter man jennem rendingen med fingrene —— 
og fester dem paa baksiden. 

Fréken Fjelde har vevet paa nedsiden av billedet 
hele Longfellows vers: 


“Through their thoughts they heard a footstep 
Heard a rustling in the branches 

And with glowing cheek and forehead 
With the deer upon his shoulders i 
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Suddenly from out the Woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them.” 


Dette dikt er veevet i de skjdnneste — klareste bok- 
staver ! — 

Og saa hele scenen, hvor Minnehaha mgter ham ved 
teltet, og Hiawatha i hele sin nobelhet og helteskikkelse, 
gaar hende imgte fra skogen — og kjerligheten gjen- 
speiler sig i deres gine og smil — 

Tenk paa dette kunstverk frembragt ved haandsmet- 
tede uldtraader i tusener av skiftende farvenuancer — 
farveavskygninger saa fine, saa detaljerte, at det for- 
drer det allerhgieste geni, studium og kunstsans. 


Pauline Fjeldes sgster fru Tomane Hansen fik den 
intuition tilslut at hjelpe sin sdster saaledes at veven 
skulde blive fgr feerdig. Fru Hansen arbeidet i tre maa- 
neder sammen med sin sdster; — og dette er vel kanske 
noget av det aller merkverdigste, at hendes varme inder- 
lige sdsterkjzrlighet hjalp hende til at assistere frgken 
Fjelde i et specialfag, som det tar — ikke alene geni — 
men ogsaa aarelange studium til at kunne gjgre. 


Men da veven tilslut var feerdig-— var det, som om 
frgken Fjeldes livsverk var gjort — og, hun orket like- 
som ikke mere! — Hun blev syk, og omgit av sine kjzre 
— begyndte man at zngstes for at hendes tid kanske var 
ute. Hun hadde tat til sig sin bror dr. Fjeldes barn, 
for hvem hun var en kjerlig mor. 

Omgit av alle dem, hun elsket hgiest paa jord — sov- 
net hun ind — aa saa stille, som naar et lys gaar ut — — 


Det var som naar sommerfuglen forlater sit hylster 
og flyver frigjort ut i sommerlandets vidunderlige rike, 
— der hvor der hverken er sykdom eller sorg eller be- 
grensningér, — men hvor sjzleguldet utfolder al sin 
store skjgnhet under gudssolens legende straaler! 
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Pauline Fjelde var av dem som gav sin hele sjzl! 
— opofrende, inderlig kjerlig og gm i alt — med med- 
fdlelse og medynk for dem som behgvet hjzlp; — aand- 
_ rik og genial! — men fremfor alt en stor karakter — 
som var en inspiration for alle, hun kom i forbindelse 
med. For der er intet vidunderligere 1 verden end at 
mg¢te disse rike, store sjzle, som hjezlper en til at tro paa 
livet — lyset og kjerligheten. 

Helen Egilsrud. 


ay 
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Club Women 


Miss H. S. BorpEwicH 


The activities of women in all lands are so varied 
and numerous that the story of any nation is incomplete 
without some specific mention of the part they have 
taken in its development. 

Norwegian women are proud of the fact that they 
have had so rich a share in the political and cultural de- 
velopment of their people both in the New World and 
the Old. Even in Viking days there were women war- 
riors and women rulers, and their place never seems to 
have been one of slavish obedience, but rather one of 
cooperation with and mutual helpfulness to the men of 
their nation. 

Even in primitive Norway there was perfect social 
equality among classes and sexes and primitive Nor- 
way was not the nation of barbarism that many his- 
torians would have us believe. The work of archaelog- 
ists has shown us that the land was inhabited by people 
who, in days when Europe was enslaved, were free and 
independent, and governed by laws which they them- 
selves had made. Their civilization is akin to that of 
ancient Greece and Etruria, and the antiquities un- 
earthed in Norway demonstrate the fine artistry, love of 
beauty in line, and color, and workmanship, which they 
possessed. All women were taught the domestic arts, 
and their beautiful weaving is decorative and enduring. 

The Sagas or “say” histories of the primitive Nor- 
wegians disclose a rather fine system of law and ethics 
which operated to hold the balance of justice true among 
all. They had a fine contempt for death, a brave and 
courageous outlook on life, and an adventurous spirit 
which carried them far. Their independence was a noted 
characteristic of the nation. 
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We believe that this independence, love of fair play, 
desire to take part in government, and to see justice 
and right prevail, are ingrained in Norwegian women, 
and that in their club work they are earnest, loyal and 
faithful workers for the welfare of the citizens of the 
new land of which they have become a part. 

Norwegian women look diligently to the ways of 
their households in true Biblical fashion, but they have 
widened the old household horizon, and believe that the 
world itself is entitled to their intelligent interest and 
thought for its betterment as well as the immediate home. 

As club women, they have labored earnestly for pro- 
hibition, for welfare measures looking to better homes 
and schools, greater brotherliness among men, truth and 
honor as necessary attributes in the conduct of the duties 
of life both public and private. Norwegian club women 
are noted as home women first of all, church women 
too, and that love which they expend in their homes is 
then made the cloak which they don to extend that 
charity to the world at large. 

They have not shirked the broader duties and among 
the various clubs of Minnesota, such as the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, The Housewives League, 
The League of Women Voters, The Sunshine Society, 
The Lyngblomsten Society, The Dome Club, The Twin 
City Musical & Dramatic Association, The Mozart Club, 
The Minnesota Parent-Teachers Association, The Min- 
nesota Territorial Pioneer Women’s Clubs, and many 
others, there are a very great number of Norwegian 
women of birth and parentage numbered. 

Among the ancient truths in the sagas are these three: 

“All men go when death calls upon them,” 

“Bare is back without brother behind it,” 

“One’s own hand is most faithful,” 
and we like to think that these typify the attitude of 
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women of the North Star State of Norwegian blood to- 
ward club work, a knowledge that this life is not all 
we live for, but a life spiritual as well; that only in co- 
operation with our brothers and sisters all over the world 
can we make this world a better place to live in; and 
only in the service of our own hands and brains can 
we help in this betterment and lay up treasures in the 
place where thieves do not break through and steal, a 
place not made with earthly hands but with the deeds 
of the spirit. 

For club work is team work, and the programs of 
the clubs of the state typify the ideals and aspirations 
of its citizens, the building of the statelier mansions of 
the soul of which the poet speaks, but which also aid in 
making material conditions happier, here and now. 


ears 
— 5 


Norske Kvinder i Boston 


Fru B. GULMUYDEN 


Det norske folks liv og virke i Boston, Mass., og 
omegn viste sit fgrste livstegn for ca. 80 aar siden, da 
endel norske kom sammen og i aaret 1853 stiftet en gjen- 
sidig social og sykehjelpforening under navn av ‘Den 
Norske Forening”’. Denne forening, med fru Emma 
Méller i spidsen, stiftet en fellesforening under navn av 
“Norumbega” som optok baade kvinder og mend som 
medlemmer med samme formaal som Den Norske For- 
ening. 

Av andre foreninger har vi “Godtemplar Fredens- 
borg’, Oddsport foreningen, ‘““Sdénner av Norge,” “Nord- 
lyset, 161” og som rosinen 1 pglsen, “Den Norske Gamle- 
hjems forening,” stiftet 1lte november, 1914 med herr. 
Johan B. Lundlie som formand og fremdeles utrztte- 
lige leder. 

Denne forening har en enestaaende og alt opslukende 
interesse blandt de norske mend og kvinder i Boston 
og dens omegn, med en masse underavdelinger i form 
av syforeninger, hvor fru Helen Lundlie er den mest 
fremtraedende og aktive norske kvinde, naar det gjelder 
at faa noget-igang. Hun er utrettelig baade i tale, skrift 
og arbeide og gir aldrig tapt om det ser aldrig saa 
mgrkt ut. 

Denne forening er den stérste 1 Boston, med et med- 
lemsantal av ca. 600 personer. Iste april 1924 kjgpte 
denne forening en rikmands private hjem i Boston Dor- 
chester, og 7de juni, samme aar, aapnet hjemmet sine 
porte for zxldre, arbeidstratte gamle norske kvinder og 
mend, med fru Pauline Andersen som fé@rste bestyrer- 
inde efter at hun fgrst var finanssekreter i mange aar 
og har git et livsarbeide for den gode saks fremme. 
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_ Foruten alle disse foreninger har vi fem norske kir- 
ker her: Et luthersk kirkesamfund, ca. 41 aar gammelt, 
betjent fortiden av pastor Kristian A. Malstad, en lu- 
thersk sjgmandskirke med stadig aapent leseverelse og 
sjgmandsmission, betjent av pastor O. Nielsen; metodist- 
kirke, betjent av pastor Bernard Carlsen, den utfgrer 
et utrettelig godgj¢grenhetsarbeide blandt syke og ndd- 
lidende norske av begge kjgn. Pastoren er en god stgtte — 
for vort norske gamlehjem. 

En baptistkirke, betjent av pastor O. F. Langemo, og 
en frikirke, betjent av pastor I. Loe. J forbindelse med 
denne kirke staar et norsk missionshjem, hvor norske 
nykommere kan faa et godt og billig losji; dette er for- 
tiden bestyret av frk. Tina Johansen, der utfgrer en 
norsk kvindes administrative energi og aldrig svigtende 
arbeidskraft. 

Foruten ovennevnte personer, der har nedlagt meget 
godt og energisk arbeide for vort norske folks ve og vel 
i Boston bgr ogsaa nzevnes: 

Fru Rif Andersen, fru Anna Hansen, fru Caroline 
Johansen, fru Stina Larsen, fru Ole Aker, fru Arthur 
Johansen fru A. B. Andersen fru Vina Benser, fru 
Martina Trolsaas, frk. Sylvia Aker, og mange flere som 
kunde nevnes. 


Norway’s Delegation of Women to the 
Quinquennial 


By Manet. JoHNson LELAND 





While we were setting the stage for the Norse Cen- 
tennial in Minnesota, the International Council of 
Women was planning to convene in Washington, D. C., 
May 4th, 1925. The National Women’s Council of 42 
countries meet every fifth year. Each country is en- 
titled to 10 delegates and 10 alternates. The unusual 
coincidence of the Quinquennial with the Norse Centen- 
nial, in the same country in the same year, stimulated the 
Norwegian National Council of Women to send its full 
quota. In view of this, the Norwegian women had been 
officially invited to the Norse Centennial. While in 
Washington they were, as were all other delegates, guests 
of the Nationai Council of Women of the U. S., com- 
prising such organizations as: 


American Association of University Women 
American Legion Auxiliary 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
International Sunshine Society 

Ladies of the G. A. R. 

Ladies of the Maccabees 

National American War Mothers 

National Parent-Teachers Association 
National League of Women Voters 
National Women’s Relief Corps 

Federation of Business and Professional Women 
Needlework Guild of America 

ae On dl te Oe 

Yas We G, “Ab and- others. 
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Our Norse-American women should feel satisfaction 
‘in knowing that through their affiliations with these con- 
tributory organizations of the N. C. W., they were host- 
esses to one of the most remarkable of world-conventions, 
assembled to discuss :—Peace, Legal Position of Women, 
Equal Moral Standards, Public Health, Education, Emi- 
gration and Immigration, Rights of Children. 

Mrs. C. L. Atwood, Minnesota, Chairman of the N. 
C. W., extended every courtesy in her power to our 
Norse-American Women’s representative, Mrs. Leland, 
at Washington. 

Norway’s delegation of women were the recipients 
of much hospitality in Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York and Chicago, as well as in Minnesota. Among the 
affairs given in their honor was a luncheon at the Garden 
House of the Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, May 12. 

The hostesses were:—Mrs. Anna O. Holthe of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., Past Great Commander of the Ladies of 
the Maccabees; Mrs. James Paige, representative from 
Minneapolis in our State Legislature; Mrs. Mabel John- 
son Leland, Kenyon, Minn. 

Pictured here are the guests and hostesses: From 
left to right, lower row seated are: 

FR¢KEN JULIE MICHELET, Cand. philos. from the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and art student at Columbia University. 

Dentist OLAuG NorpsyE, Oslo. 

FRdKEN SOLVEIG Fossum, studied commercial training in 
England, now Cor. Sec’y of a machinery firm in Oslo. 

Dr. Emma EK, dentist in Drammen, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

In the middle row, left to right, seated: 

Fru Marie MicHe et, founder and president of the 
Norwegian League of Homemakers, lecturer and 
writer, honored with the king’s Golden Order of 
Merit. 
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Fru Marte Ipsor, Stavanger, member of Town Council 
and School Board, member of Central Board of the 





1925, 


May 4th, 
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Scandinavian Delegates to the National Womens Council, 
Washingten, 
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Conservative Party, president of the Stavanger Health 
Association and responsible for the founding of Open- 
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air schools for tubercular. children, for homes for 
adults and for a hospital in her community. 

Fru AMBROSIA WINSNES, nee LUND of Farsund, lives 
at Drammen where she has participated in welfare 
work for 25 years. 

Fru Hirpa Poutsen, Oslo, engaged in business. Is a 
member of the W. C. T. U. 


Fru Betzy Kyersserc, Oslo, president of the Norwegian 
Council of Women, Government Factory inspector 
for Norway, member of the Royal Unemployment 
Commission, Government delegate to Labor confer- 
ences in Washington ‘and Geneva, member of the Cen- 
tral Board of the left Political Party, received the 
King’s Gold Medal for Merit in 1916. 

FréKEN LoutstE ENGEN, Bodg, member of City Council 
and member of Parish Council, also member of the 
School Board, chairman of local branch of Prohibi- 
tion Society, member of National Board of Peace 
Society. 

Fru Orca GRarF, journalist, born in Norway, but has 
spent many years in U. S., travelling extensively with 
headquarters at Chicago, where she is a member of 
the Illinois Women’s Press Association, Women’s 
City Club, The Order of Book Fellows. 

Fru Astrip BonGE-PETERSEN, Bergen, teacher, jour- 
nalist, author of drama “Kristian and Dyveke” which 
had 16 performances on the stage of the National 
theatre at Bergen, member of League of Home- 
makers and active in raising funds for summer out- 
ings for indigent mothers. 

In the top row, left to right, standing: 

Mrs. Anna O. HontTuHe, hostess. 

Dr. INcEBorc AAs, medical practitioner in Trondhjem, 
member of the City Council, member of the State 
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Commission on Reform of the Penal Code, member 
of the I. C. W. standing committee on Public Health. 


Fru CAMILLA MarTINIUSSEN, Svolver, Lofoten, a pat- 
roness of the Norwegian Council of women. 

Fru THEopoRE Horst, Kristiansand, member of the local 
Library Board and greatly interested in literature. 

Mrs. JAMEs Patce, Minneapolis, Minn., hostess. 

Fru Marie Gyerpsjo, Haugesund, treasurer of local 
branch of Norwegian Women’s Public Health Asso- 
ciation and interested in social reform. 

Fru AGNES MArRTEN SPARRE, member of Kristiania City 
Council 1916-1919, President of Norwegian Theo- 
sophical Association, lecturer, Vice-pres., Women’s 
Left Political Association. 

Fru INGA FALSEN GjJERDRUM, Asker, widow of King 
Oscar’s Master of the Hunt, owner and manager of a 
small farm, member of Asker Parish Council, lecturer 
on agricultural measures. 

Fru INGELEIV KutitmMANn of the well-known Maland 
family in Hardanger. She is the widow of the Rev. 
Rector T. Kullman and has always been interested in 
welfare work amongst women, and in temperance 
work. She is a member of the National Committee 
for the protection of young girls. 

Mrs. Maser LELAND, hostess. — 

FRéKEN JOHANNA YOUNG, resident of Teisen near Oslo, 
head-mistress of a dressmaking school for girls in 
Oslo, member of Board of Directors of home for 
poor children and for old people, member of Askers 
City Council. 

Dr. MartHa Tarrum, medical practitioner in Drammen, 
specially interested in fuberculosis and children’s 
diseases, 


Progressive Literary Club of Minneapolis 
By Mrs. H. A. Bouman, Past President 





The Progressive Literary Club, tho not many years 
old, has an outstanding place among the many different 
lodges and societies conducted by Norwegian women in 
Minneapolis, for its high cultural as well as democratic 
ideals. Mrs. Kristian Egilsrud, Mrs. Jenova Martin, 
Mrs. H. A. Bouman together with Mrs. Bratager sent out 
‘invitations in 1923 to a number of ladies to come together 
for discussion of Jiterature and topics of the day. The 
idea met with great favor, a club was organized with the 
usual number of officers. Mrs. Egilsrud was elected its 
first president, and Mrs. Bratager its first secretary. Mem- 
bership was for the first year limited to:50, but as so many 
applications for membership were received it was changed 
to 75, which number now stands filled, with many names 
on the waiting list. 

During the 5 years the club has existed, papers on 
many subjects have been given either by some mem- 
ber of the club or by some prominent person in literature, 
art or science invited by the club to lecture before them, 
and discussions and opinions on these different sub- 
jects have been given and taken with the best understand- 
ing by the members. AJ]l members are asked by the pro- 
gram committee to submit any subject dear to their heart 
which they would like to put before the club, and they 
are given an opportunity to present same at some meet- 
ing. At every meeting before the speaker of the day is 
given the floor, quotations are given by 4 of the mem- 
bers, called upon alphabetically to do so, in this way each 
member contributes to the program and feels herself 
part of it. There are ladies with literary talents in the 
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club who often give beautiful poems and quotations of 
their own at these times. 

The members of the club have also had opportunity 
to meet and hear many prominent people from Norway 
in whose honor the club has had special meetings and en- 
tertainments. Mr. and Mrs. Gade of the “Normanna 
Forbund” were the guests of the club at the very be- 
ginning of its existence, Mr. and Mrs. Kildahl from 
Washington were tendered a reception, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivarson, actors from Norway, were entertained by the 
club, in return the ladies enjoyed several recitations 
which they so kindly read. A special afternoon meeting 
was held in honor of Johan Boyer, author of the “Great 
Hunger” and the “Last of the Viking”. Perhaps the 
most enjoyable social event of the club was when the 
women delegates to the Washington conference of the 
International Council of World Women were entertained 
by the club at the time of the Norse Centennial, when 
all the women of the Northwest were invited to meet 
these ladies from Norway and hear the messages they 
each brought from our mother country. With music, 
speeches and a heart welcome to the guests at these dif- 
ferent social affairs of the club, they stand out as bright 
spots on its sky, even if each and every meeting is con- 
sidered an event of its own by the members who par- 
ticipate. 

The club is now running on its 5th year with Mrs. 
Harry Eberhardt as its president and Mrs. J. Anthonison 
as secretary. 


Twin City Music and Dramatic Club 


MapAMeE BessesEn, President 


Madame Bessesen’s father, Henry G. Gjertsen, was a 
prominent Norwegian attorney whose interests were 
largely centered in the Norwegians of the Northwest, 

Z and because of 
. this fact Ma- 
dame  Bessesen 
was brought up 
to admire, ap- 
preciate and love 
her father’s race. © 
This she has 
made a part of 
her Norwegian- 
‘American ideals. 

At, the Cen- 
tennial, Madame 
Bessesen repre- 
sented the Twin 
City Musical 
and Dramatic 
Club (member- 
ship consisting 
largely of Scan- 

MADAM BEATRICE BESSESEN dinavians), y and 
she was one of the prominent singers at the Hippodrome, 
the tremendous hall at the Fair grounds, which seats ten 
thousand. She sang several famous Norwegian songs 
by Grieg and other Norwegian composers. 

Madame Bessessen, who is a trained opera singer, 
and who has sung in practically all the leading centers of 
Europe, and who has been the prima donna in many big 
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operas, is a strong factor in developing cultural and 
artistic appreciation among the Norwegians. At the 
meetings of the Twin City Music and Dramatic Club, 
of which Madame Bessessen is president, she has been 
tremendously influential toward educating the members 
to a higher appreciation of music and the opera, by 
speeches and explanatory remarks. Madame Bessessen’s 
ideals are exceedingly democratic, and her main desire 
is to further home talent. 

The home of Doctor and Madame Bessessen is a 
“mecca” to a large number of artists and music lovers, 
and many a pleasant evening has been spent by her 
Norwegian friends in her lovely musical home. 

Helen Egilsrud. 





Hjemmefronten 
SoprtaA SCHELDRUP-EBERHART 


Under verdenskrigen var bladene fyldt med beretnin- 
ger om store bedrifter utfgrt paa slagfronten. Da kri- 
gen trak i langdrag saa begyndte man ogsaa at tale om 
“hjemmefronten,” som om det egentlig var denne, som 
skulde bestemme krigens utfald. Da centralmagterne 
knekket sammen, saa var det fordi “hjemmefronten” 
hadde svigtet under det altfor sterke tryk. 

I forbindelse med hundreaarsfesten fremkom mangt 
og meget som var utrettet av norske folk herover 1 Ame- 
rika, og som hadde kastet glans over gamle Norges nayn. 
Det var pioneer, statsmend, store forretningsmend, 
kunstnere, foregangsmend og foregangskvinder baade 
paa haandens og aandens omraade. Med berettiget stolt- 
het kunde vi peke paa hvad de hadde utrettet. 

Disse er da de, som har feerdes ute paa ildlinjen og 
kjempet i forstillinger eller i ldpegrave eller stormet og 
streevet og fgrt Norges navn op paa den ene hgide efter 
den anden — over den ene hindring efter den anden og 
sluttelig anbragt det her i vort land paa et saa hit sted 
at hele landet fik se det og anerkjende det fra przsiden- 
ten 1 Washington til den mindste avisgut eller skopusser 
i St. Paul og Minneapolis, — og saaledes at man ogsaa 
saa det 1 hjemlandet. 

Men bakom disse har der ogsaa staat en “hjemme- 
front” av trofaste og skjgnsomme norske husm¢dre, hvis 
navne ikke er kjendt og hvis virke ikke er forherliget, 
men om hvilke man dog t¢r si, at uten dem vilde man ikke 
hat saa mange store navne og berémmelige gjerninger at 
flagge med under festen. Vi kjender alle Knute Nelson, 
men om hans mor vet vi litet og endnue mindre om hans 
hustru. Om en del av vore store mend vet vi kun at 
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de har eller har hat et hjem; men om alle vet vi, at deres 
arbeidslyst og ydeevne har staat og staar i den intimeste 
forbindelse med deres hjemmefront, — den usynlige 
kraftkilde bak dem, — hustruen, moren. 


“Min mands venner er mine venner, saalenge de op- 
fgrer sig ordentlig,” sa en av mine veninder engang. 
Hvilken mur av beskyttelse og stdtte kan ikke en hu- 


stru bygge op ved sit virke om sin mand og hans gjdre- 
maal ved at vise gjestfrihet og hensyn overfor sin mands 
venner og bekjendte, og hvem kan bedre staa som vern 
om hjemmets gkonomiske interesser end hun? 


Pee ef toed © in 
blandt os, som har hat 
sverere opgaver, ved 
at de i sit virke ikke 
bare har hat sit eget 
hjem og sine egne 
nzermeste interesser at 
vareta, men paa et 
vis har maattet optree- 
de ogsaa paa vegne av 
alle cs andre norsk 
amerikanske husm¢- 
dre. 

Kvinder, som f. 
eks. Fru Konsul Hobe 
Lot. Paul: Nesten 
hvereneste fremragen- 
de nordmand eller skandinav som har besgkt Tvillingbyene 
har veeret gjest derute paa det deilige “Solheim”—Meend 
som Roald Amundsen, Fritjof Nansen, Minister Bryn, 
Biskop Lunde, Prins Axel avy Danmark, Johan Bojer, 
utenriksminister Kellogg og mange andre av verdens be- 
rémte mend har nydt godt av Fru Hobes gjestfrihet. Un- 

















Mrs. Consut Hosn 
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der hundreaarsfesten fandt de mange norske utsendinger 
en hjertelig mottagelse i hendes hjem. Slike gjester vil jo 
saa let forme sin mening om vore hjem i det norske Ame- 
rika netop gjennem indtryk som de faar i de hjem de 
beséker. Den fine takt og elskverdighet som hun har 
utvist har sikkerlig veret gjenspeilet i det billede som de 
siden har dannet sig’ av vore hjem her i Amerika. 

Hun er vel ikke den eneste av denne type; men hun 
har kanske paa grund av sin mands stilling hat de svere- 
ste opgaver av den slags at Idse. Der findes andre spredt 
i de store byer, og vi staar som i gjeld til dem for det 
billede av norsk amerikanske hjem som de har veret med 
at skape, — en del av vort folks hjemmefront. 

Men selv de av os, som ikke har saa svere opgaver 
har jo altid den opgave, som for de fleste av os er sver 
nok, nemlig at danne en sterk hjemmefront for vore egne, 
og ved vort eksempel og ved vor ledelse at bringe vore 
barn op til at bli hzederlige borgere av vort nye fedre- 
land, saa de vil kaste glans paa sine fedres land. At de 
norske husm¢gdre her i landet har i det store og hele 
magtet denne opgave, derom vidner de resultater som 
hundreaarsfesten la frem i et saa sterkt lys baade for 
nordmendene i Norge og amerikanerne i Amerika. 


Detre av Norge---Festsang 


For Norge, kjempers fddeland. 


Med fremtids haab vi frem vil gaa, 
Som dgtre av gamle Norge! 

Hvor hvitkledt tind i sollys staa, 
Med hav rundt klippeborge. 

Vort bannermerkes lede-baand, 

Er sandhet, haab og troens aand, 
Som s¢@sterlag, frem, haand i haand! 
Med det som skjold og merke. 


Vort ldéfte og vor dyre pakt, 

For andres vel skal fremmes; 
Saa kjserlighetens hgie magt, 
Iblandt os kan fornemmes. 

Lgft sagaminders klang og sang, 
Fremman geniets handlings-trang; 
Vort modersmaal i f¢grste rang, 
I glans av fagre minder! 


Ei blot for fortidsminders sag — 
Vi her et Norge bygge. 

Nu kvindens vaarbruds klare dag, 
Vil gjz@ve kvinder trygge! 

Vi fandt os selv ved kamp og strev 
Derved vor vilje herdet blev, 

Til selvstands-handling det os drev 
Med tro paa skjgnt som spirer. 


Et leve for vort fedreland; 

Maa fremtids haab og lykke, 

Som stolte hav mot himmelrand 

I sollys, Norge smykke. 

Og lat nationers folk og land 
Forstaa, at norske kvinder kan — 
En fedrearv, og fremtids-tarv 

Til tryghet hgit bevare! 


Laura Bratager. 


Doetre av Norge 


Freia, den férste av denne organisations loger, blev 
stiftet i 1897. Da fem loger var organisert, blev ordenen 
inkorporert i 1903. 


Formaalet er, at 
hjelpe hverandre 1 
sygdom og ndgd, samt 
bevarelse av det nor- 
ske sprog og traditio- 
ner. 

Der utbetales sy- 
kehjelp; og ved dgds- 
fald en assurancesum 
av 100 dollars. Med- 
lemmerne maa vere 
av norsk avstamning, 
enten paa fars eller 
mors side, og alders- 
grensen er fra 16 til 
55 aar. Dog kan el- 
dre end saa bli sociale 
medlemmer. D. av N. 
har 46 loger over 
U. S. vidder og 5,407 medlemmer. 


Hovedlogen har sit sete 1 Minneapolis. 





LAURA BRATAGER 


Direktionsmgter hvert kvartal, og hovedlogen andet- 
hvert aar. 


Lokale loger kappes om i gjestfrihet og venlighet 
at indby til disse mgter, hvortil loger som kan, sender 
delegater. 


Hver loge fors¢ker at forgke sine indtegter ved fest- 
ligheter, hvor norskdommen altid er hjemme, i taler og 
i sang; likesom norsk benyttes ved m¢tene. 
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En pennymarsch ved hvert m¢te indbringer mere end 
man aner, og sykekomiteerne i de forskjellige loger bz- 
rer blomster til de syke, samt ved begravelser; og mid- 
lene til alle de deilige blomster er indsamlet ved pennies. 


Mange loger har sin gymnastiktrop, drill-team, som 
forhgier festlighetene, ved optagelse av medlemmer, eller 
naar nye embedskvinder indsettes i sine embeder, samt 
ved stilfulde opvisninger, der beundres av forsamlingen. 


Ved 17de mai og Leif Eriksson dage gj@r de i sine 
vakre dragter udmerket virkning i processionen. 

D. av N. deltok i 100-aarsfesten i 1914, og endnu 
mere aktivt i 1925 ved Centennial-festen. 

Flere loger har sin sangforening, som endog gir egne 
konserter. 

Ved siden av arbeidet inden logene, tar D. av N. sin 
del i det sociale arbeide, fgrst og fremst for norske in- 
stitutioner, og likesaa til individuelle krav, hvortil der ofte 
sjenkes gaver, enten fra kassen eller ved indsamling 
blandt medlemmene. 

Heller ikke staar D. av N. tilbake naar det gjelder 
arbeidet for gamlelandet. I arbeidet for mindegaven i 
1914 var D. av N. en av de berende krefter, og har 
veret det ved alle anledninger; og staar i fdrste rakke 
naar det gjelder feedrelandets bedste. 

Ordenen har sit eget tidsskrift som utkommer i 
Minneapolis. 

Norske kvinder har gjerne veret tilbakeholdne og 
holdt sig taus i forsamlingen. Vore kvindeforeninger 
og ikke mindst D. av N. har lert dem at tale i forsam- 
linger og si sin mening kort og greit. 

D. av N. ansees for de bedste borgerinder, og der staar 
en glorie av erlighet, dygtighet og retskaffenhet om det 
navn, hvis stamme fandt Amerika, og hvis haardf¢re, 
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villige, arbeidssomme hender bret jorden og befrugtet 
den og bygget op landet. 

Vi ber alle anstrenge os for at magte dette anes 
sprog rent og ret, men vi skal bevare morsmaalet i tro- 
skap og kjerlighet, uforfalsket og fagert for os selv og 
vore efterkommere. 

Et av D. av N. valgsprog er: “Alt hvad I ville at 
andre skal gjgre mot eder, ‘det gjgr og I mot dem.” 


En ny aand skal i verdens gjenreisning og fredsar- 
beidet besjzle alle organisationers virke! Broderskap og 
sésterkjzrlighet maa ikke vere bare tale, men gjerning 
og sandhet! Alle maa gis like anledninger, og der maa 
sékes efter Guds-gnisten og evnene i hverandres sjele. 
Skuddene som spirer, maa elskes frem i forstaaelse og 
opmuntres til vekst og st¢ttes til handling for det godes 
seier ! 

Respekt og loyalitet maa vises for hverandres for- 
skjellige ideer og principper, og den hgieste overberen- 
het og forsonende fglelse, varm og sand, kan skape har- 
moniens sol i hjem, kirke og forening. Dette er vort 
haab. Begavede, gode sdstre vil saa vaarens fine sed, 
og saa verne om den, at skyggene fjernes fra den jord 
som eier sedejord nok, bare vi vil Idfte i flok og bare vi 
eier kjzrlighet nok. 


Rigtignok er “amerikanisme” et av de mest moderne 
ord i vor tid — og uttrykker omtrent alle de brandende 
spérsmaal, som er oppe. 


En edel og sterk Amerikanisme har til opgave at 
virkeliggjdre den nye tidsalders fremskridsidealer. 


Dette arbeide har sin basis i de tusen hjem. Og mg- 
drene er den nye kulturs Norner, som fgder og opdrar 
den slegt, der skal representere de nye verdensprin- 
cipper. 
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Det er mgdrenes sak — at ridse de nye fremskridts- 
linjer: “det idealiserende demokrati og den altomfattende 
brorskapsbevissthet ind 1 den unge slegts sind. 

Dégtre av Norge! Rydningsarbeidet er gjort! Nu 
kommer aandsforedlingens arbeidsdag — nu kommer 
arbeidet for kulturopdragelse med dyp, kundskapsrik 
forstaaelse av den nye tidsalders aandskrav. 

“Deétre av Norge” er en megtigi organisation. 

Foreningen teller altsaa 5,407 medlemmer. Det betyr 
likesaa mange hjem, med det aandelige opdrageransvar 
for alle disse hjems unge barn — de som er fremtiden! 
det nye Amerika! 

Foreningens assuranceinteresser er ikke opgave nok. 

Der maa gjgres aandelige indskud for vore hjems og 
vore barns kulturutvikling og for tidens aandelige re- 
konstruktionsarbeide og fremskridtsarbeide. 


Laura Bratager. 


Den norske hospitalsforening 


i Seattle holdt ifglge “Washington-Posten” m¢te 18de 
januar og gjenvalgte flertallet av direktionen. Styret 
for 1925 bestaar av Mrs. Gunnar Lund, president; Mrs. 
Jacob Lange, 1ste vicepresident; Mrs. S. O. Haugen, 
2den vicepresident; Miss Jessie Helgesen, sekreter; 
Mrs. Geo. W. Nelson, finanssekreteer; Mrs. Torleif Lee, 
kasserer, og E. O. Gabrielsen, assisterende kasserer. Til 
medlemmer av direktionen valgtes Mrs. Syvert Stray, 
Mrs. P. T. Nordby, Mrs. K. J. Kobbervig, Mrs. Carl 
Andersen, Mrs. E. Engelsen, Mrs. Thomas Andersen og 
Mrs. Ole Roald. 11 andre medlemmer skal velges senere. 
Rapporter blev avgit, bl. a. fra direktionsm¢gtet 10de de- 
cember, da man behandlet tilbudet om laan paa $100,000 
eller $200,000 til tidsmessig bygning. Métet godkjendte 
den nuverende eiendom paa 36th N. og Woodland Park 
Ave., dog ikke bindende. Tak blev av presidenten ut- 
talt til alle, som hadde hjulpet, serlig Mrs. Henry Pe- 
dersen og Mr. Louis Pedersen, som i aarets lgp hadde 
git hospitalet nzesten $2,000. Mé¢tet godkjendte enstem- 
mig den raadgivende komite, bestaaende av Thrond P. 
Bugge, A. S. Ryland, H: L. Hansen, C. K. Andersen, 
P. P. Melby og John Omdale. Det blev ogsaa. vedtat, 
at den gamle komite, Frank Oleson, dr. A. O. Loe, pastor 
H. A. Stub, kapt. Paul Pedersen, Peter Forde, pastor 
M. L. Nesvig og Geo. B. Helgesen blir staaende. Aars- 


mgtet fortszettes senere. 
—‘‘Minneapolis Tidende”, 28de jan., 1926. 


Ny Tid 

Det er stort at faa leve, iagtta og fdres med i aar- 
hundredets store omveltninger. 

Folkeaandens reisning kraver og faar sin ret. 

Vi kvinder likesaa. 

Fordom, tvang og snevre synsmaater, drukner i ti- 
dens friske nye bdlgehav. 

Strgmmen, og den rensende luftning av gjenfddt 
aandsliv bergrer os, taler usynlig til vore sind, og ofte 
famler vi os frem, uten forstaaelse av vor egen lengsel 
og indre trang efter det bedre og hdiere. 

I det materielle vet vi som oftest, hvad vi gnsker 
og vil. 

Vi vil ha bedre forholde i hjem, skoler, kirker o 
mere. Der sker forandringer, hvor alt forskjgnnes o 
opbygges. 

Vi gnsker og faar bedre styre i by, stat og land. Vi 
er som et folketog paa en stor vandring til lysere og 
renere steder. 

Vore ledere og fdrere maa besjeles av visdom og 
kjerlighet og faa alle med. 

Nu er den nye tid i sigte! — 

Vi vaakner av sldvhet, dorskhet og likegyldighet. 
La os alle gaa i frelserens fotspor, og lere mere for at 
bli fuldkommen. 

Mens utviklingsprocessen foregaar i hjem, forening 
og overalt, la os vere varsomme og verne om de nye 
spirer. 

La os fremelske ideerne, opmuntre genierne til hand- 
ling og daad.. 

Der diskuteres, kritiseres og overveies, og erotd lee- 
rer vi. Vi bdér vere store i nederlag og beskedne i seier. 

Derom vil vi be ham om kraft, som ene kan skjaenke 
os den. 
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Amerikaniseringen er en ngdvendig bevegelse frem 
til den nye tid. 

Den vil fdére nationene mere sammen, til stg¢rre og 
bedre forstaaelse og broderskap. 

Som en s¢skendflok, uanset religion eller raceforskjel 
b¢gr vi alle elske Amerika hgiest af alle lande, fremme dets 
vel og opdrage en sterk og ren slegt for den nye tid som 
kommer, men allikevel ikke glemme Gamle Mor Norge. 

Og vi skal bevare vort fedrelands sprog, minder 
og traditioner i troskap og kjerlighet. 

Nationer mottar og lerer av hverandre. 

Vi eier vore eiendommeligheter i kunst, og kultur- 
rigdomme; og de bedste av disse skatte, bér meddeles til 
de andre, som da til gjengjzld gir det bedste av sit til 
os. : 

Nu, i omveltningen, og fornyelsens morgen, som 
skal bringe frihet og fred over jorden, la os fdle kraft 
og evner i os selv, og hjzlpe andre til det samme i tillid 
og tro paa den_gnist av Gud, som aander og lever i hver 
menneskesjel. 

La os bli bevisst det i os, som betegner hver enkelts 
specielle mission til fremskyndelse av den “Nye Tid.” 


Laura Bratager. 


Mindegaven i 1914 


Det var en stor beslutning, da Norges utflytterfolk 
— vi norsk-amerikanere, vedtok at sende 1 million dollars 
til hundredaarsfesten for vort fzdrelands selvstendig- _ 
het og fridom i 1914. Om knapt denne store sum reistes 
og overlevertes til Norges regjering, saa ser vi jo av 
rapporter, som hvert aar leverer en grei redegj¢relse des- 
angaaende, at over 1 million dollars nu utgjdér det fond, 
hvis renter fordeles til de zdleste formaal blandt det, som 
er til velsignelse for samfundet. Det var heller ikke 
meget som fattedes paa millionen, som det norske folk, 
hgi og lav, rik og fattig ydet, og som ved en ser- 
egen hgitidelig anledning i Kristiania den 4de juli 1914 
overraktes ved Dr. H. G. Stub, formand for Den For- 
enede Norske Kirke i Amerika. Likesom der nu er en 
kvindeorganisation oprettet 1 anledning 100-aarsfesten, 
for de fgrste indvandrere, saa var der i 1914 et kvin- 
denes forbund som under Mrs. A. C. Floans ledelse sam- 
let en vakker, veldig sum til milliongaven. Avdgde Mrs. 
formand Dahl var viceformand, Mrs. Marie Melgaard, 
sekreter, og Mrs. G. Bothne, kasserer. 

Indsamlingen ved utnevnte komiteer i byer og land- 
distrikter kan nzvnes endel om, fordi forfatterinden av 
dette stykke selv tok aktiv del deri. Selve motivet for 
bestemmelsen av mindegaven maatte fforklares. Vi 
utvandrede sénner og détre av Norge vilde staa som et 
samlet folk som taknemmelige barn av det dyrebare fe- 
dreland, vi i en ung alder forlot, og vi vilde vise vor 
trofasthet, vor respekt og kjzrlighet ved samlet i en- 
het og glade at sende en gave til mor Norge ved 100- 
aarsmindet om den stordaad paa Eidsvold, der til evige 
tider vil staa som eksempel for os, og den hele verden. 

Og fedrelandskjerligheten gav sine stolte beviser 
blandt norsk-amerikanerne. Laura Bratager. 


Baldishol Committee 
Norse Women Will Present Tapestry to White House 


Mrs. GISLE BoruNne, President 
619 9th Ave. S. W., Minneapolis 
Miss ELisk PAULINE FE'ArsmtH, First Vice-President 
4024 Elliot Ave. S., Minneapolis 
Mrs. A. C. Fuoan, Second Vice-President 

442 Summit Ave. St. Paul 

Mrs. Wm. O. Storuip, Secretary 

4004 Belmont Ave., Minneapolis 

Mrs. ELLpN HAMMorR, Fin. Secretary 

1929 Western Ave., Minneapolis 
Mrs. O. KyuuLo, Treasurer 

38531 11th Ave. S., Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS COMMITTEE ST. PAUL COMMITTER 
Mrs. Thea Tollefsen, Chairman Mrs. O. I. Brack, Chairman 
Mrs. H. A. Bouman Mrs. O. FE. Brandt 
Mrs. Laura Bratager ; Mrs. J. S. Brodie 
Mrs. Harry Eberhardt Mrs. Thomas Canton 
Mrs. Kr. Egilsrud Mrs. A. S. Cairncross 
Mrs. H. M. Feroe Mrs. H. L. Hanson 
Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen Mrs. Ira EX. Harrison 
Mrs. I. W. Gorder Mrs. J. HE. Haugen 
Mrs. Sonna Groseth Mrs. H. M. Hillestad 
Mrs. Geo. Hanson Mrs. EH. H. Hobe 
Mrs. Clay W. Johnson Mrs. J. Hodnefield 
Mrs. Otto Johnson Mrs. H. Hovelsrud 
Mrs. Nils Juell Mrs. O. Lampland 
Mrs. Ludwig Kavli Mrs. E. J. Nordahl 
Mrs. Hans lL. Melgaard Mrs. J. Nordseth 
Mrs. O. H. Nelson Mrs. H. H. Onstad 
Mrs. Henrik Nissen Mrs. E. G. Quamme 
Miss Gunhild Oftedal Mrs. Ivan Ringstad 
Mrs. Richard A. Olson Mrs. M. Rosness 
Mrs. J. A. Peterson Mrs. N. B. Thvedt 
Mrs. N. N. Ronning Mrs. Mary Wee 
Mrs. I. J. Saugstad Mrs. N. P. Wold 
Mrs. A. M. Sundheim Mrs. G. B. Wollan 


Mrs. Olaf Thorshov 
Mrs. Martin Tingdale 
Mrs. Ida M. L. Tuve 


As a gift from Norse-American women, a tapestry 
is to be presented to President and Mrs. Coolidge some 
time this spring. 

The gift will be given with the request that it always 
remain in the White House. It is to be an exact copy 
of a rare old tapestry found many years ago in an old 
church in Norway which bears the date 1180. It has 
been duplicated by Kristi Sexe, a Norwegian girl, known 
the world over for her weaving, and who has attracted 
the attention of artists for her exquisite workmanship. 
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To secure the correct colors she dyed her own wools. 
The cost of the gift is to be approximately $1,500, to 
which women of St. Paul and Minneapolis contribute. 

Kristi Sexe, the well known weaver of Norway, com- 
pleted a copy of the famous Baldishol tapestry in 1925, 
the copy was exhibited and placed beside the original 
and was found by the experts of Norway to be an exact 
reproduction of the original, accurate in all details of 
color and figures. To obtain this result the artist her- 




















self did the spinning and dyeing, and the finished pro- 
duct shows that in all particulars it is the work of an 
accomplished artist. 

The original tapestry had been found between two 
floors at the time the old Baldishol Church of Hedemar- 
ken was torn down and the tapestry is now one of the 
treasures of the Museum of Arts and Industries at Oslo. 
This old tapestry is one of the chief specimens of Eu- 
ropen textile art and of medieval art on the whole. It is 
also one of the very few woven tapestries that has been 
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preserved from the period of Roman style. Pictorial 
tapestry weaving has been carried on in Norway from 
very early times as may be seen from the specimen found 
in the Oseberg ship from the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. It is the opinion of experts that the Baldishol 
tapestry dates from the year 1180 and all indications 
prove the fact that it was woven in Norway. 

The tapestry is a Fragment. It is a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the months of April and May. It is probable 
that the original whole tapestry has represented all the 
twelve months of the year. In the middle ages, and even 
earlier, it was not an uncommon thing to find the twelve 
months pictorially represented and in the Christian 
middle ages such month tapestries were hung on the walls 
of a church. The month of April was, as a rule, the 
month of flowers and of youth and in the left hand sec- 
tion of the Baldishol tapestry we find the figure of a man 
in a wide figured cloak such as was worn in the twelfth 
century by persons of rank and the fact that this outer 
garment is split at the lower end, not a one piece garment 
shows its Scandinavian origin. The man also holds in 
his raised right hand a tuft of leaves with a red flower 
showing the character of April as the month of flowers. 
To the right of the man is a tree with many birds. In the 
other half of the tapestry the month of May is repre- 
sented by a fully armed warrior who rides on a stallion. 
His armor reaches down below the knees. He has a 
helmet with a nose-guard, a flat shield in the form of a 
dragon and a lance at the charge. The month of May 
was the month of joy and happiness; May invited to 
life in the open air, to tours on horse-back, to hunting 
with the falcons, to tournaments, etc. In earlier, more 
war like days, the roaming knight opened the season in 


May by starting out on adventures. 
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It is this tapestry which has been decided on as a 
suitable present for the White House by the Norse 
American women as a token of gratitude for Mrs. 
Coolidge and the President’s participation in the Norse 
American Centennial Celebration, June 1925. 

Mrs. Coolidge will hang it in the White House where 
the tapestry will remain permanently as a reminder of the 
artistic ability of the Norwegian women. 

A book containing the names of all contributors will 
be presented to Mrs. Coolidge; another copy will accom- 
pany the tapestry to remain the property of the White 
House. 


x 


Norse Centennial Daughters Club 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE Brack, President. 


“Centennial Daughters” was organized July 13, 
1925, at the Degree of Honor Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., at 
a gathering of about 85 Norwegian-American women. 
called together by Mrs. O. I. Brack, chairman of the St. 
Paul Centennial Ticket Campaign Committee, whose of- 
ficers were all elected to act as officers of the new organ- 




















ization?) “Mrs: O. 12 Brack. President > igs. “lal 
Onstad, Vice-president; Mrs. N. P. Wold, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Their first act taken at this time was a motion made 

and seconded, to approve of Mrs. Gilbert Guttersen’s 
offer to complete a history of the Centennial reports, 
historic facts about our women, and newspaper articles 
about their work. Motion passed unanimously. 

That the purpose of the Club shall be to promote 
Norse-American literature, art and music. 


afd 


That there shall be no dues. 

That a collection shall be taken at the meetings for 
incidentals, 

That a program committee of five be provided. 

That a refreshment committee of five also be pro- 
vided. 

The Annual meeting was held Feb. 1st, 1926 at the 
St. Paul Institute, Mrs. Brack, Mrs. Onstad and Mrs. 
Wold were re-elected for the insuing year, it was decided 
that the purpose of the organization shall be to promote 
Norse American Literature, art and music, to hold three 
meetings a year, one in the spring and one in the fall, 
time and place to be determined by the executive com- 
mittee. The third meeting will be held the last Monday 
of January. This will be the annual meeting. 

The committees of the organization are; Executive 
committee on constitution and nominating committee, pro- 
gram and refreshment committee. 

There will be no dues, but a collection will be fakes 
at each meeting to defray incidentals. 

Mrs. Brack invited Mrs. G. Bothne, of Minneapolis, 
whom Madame H. Bryn had named National chairman 
of the Baldishol tapestry committee, to come before the 
ladies who will raise funds with which to purchase a copy 
of this famous tapestry and present it to the White 
House. The Norse Centennial Daughters pledged their 
support to raise St. Paul’s quota. 

Mrs. Bothne appointed Mrs. O. I. Brack, St. Paul, 
chairman of the Baldishol committee. The St. Paul com- 
mittee includes Mrs. A. C. Floan on the National com- 
mittee and the following ladies: Madames J. E. Brodie, 
O. E. Brandt, Thomas Canton, A. S. Cairncross, E. H. 
Hobe, Ira Harrison, J. E. Haugaen, H. H. Hillestad, H. 
Hovelsrud, H. L. Hansen, J. Hodnefield, O. Lampland, 
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J. Nordseth, E. J. Nordahl, H. H. Onstad, E. G. Quam- 
me, M. Rosness, Ivan Ringstad, N. B. Thvedt, N. P. 


Wold, G. B. Wollan, Mary Wee. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE NORSE-CENTENNIAL 
DAUGHTERS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


President - - - 
Vice President - 


- Mrs. O. I. Brack 
H, H. Onstad 


Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. N. P. Wold 


Abbe, Mrs. J. H. 
Aker, Miss Ruth 
Alden, Mrs. J. F. 
Amland, Mrs. C. M. 
Amundsen, Mrs. F. N. 
Anderson, Mrs. Chris, 
Anderson, Mrs. Adolph 
Anderson, Mrs. A. 
Anderson, Mrs. S. 
Anderson, Miss Hattie 
Arnesen, Mrs, O. 
Arneson, Mrs. A. J. 
Arntsen, Mrs. A. 
Asseln, Mrs. W. O. 
Aune, Mrs. Arnold 
Bensen, Mrs, A. 
Babcock, Mrs. Vander Bie 
Bjornstad, Mrs. J. 
Brack, Mrs. O. I. 
Brandt, Mrs. O. E. 
Bratager, Miss Agness 
Brobakken, Mrs. Gustave 
Buck, Mrs. C. W. 
Bultrud, Mrs. G. 
Bultrud, Mrs. J, H. 
Brown, Mrs. F. J. 
Bunnell, Mrs. Frank 
Bunnell, Miss Ruth 
Bunnell, Miss Florence 
Brodie, Mrs. J. S. 
Carlsen, Mrs. John 
Cairncross, Mrs. A. T. 


Canton, Mrs. Thomas 
Carlson, Mrs. F. W. 
Carlson, Mrs, D. E. 
Christianson, Mrs. A. T. 
Dahlquist, Mrs. J. C. 
Dalldorf, Mrs. Martin 
Dalldorf, Mrs. P. W. 
Dahl, Mrs. L. C. 
Dahle, Mrs. F. 
Dahle, Mrs. Johannes 
Davidson, Mrs, Helmer 
Deck, Mrs. M. A. 
DeGeer, Mrs. W. B. 
Dosen, Mrs. Ed. 
Dolen, Miss Dora 
Dose, Mrs. J. S. 
Duckstad, Mrs. B. L. 
Dux, Mrs. W. C, 
Ericksen, Miss Theresa 
Eckblom, Mrs. Edith 
Eiken, Mrs. W. 

Farr, Mrs. Irene 
Finstad, Mrs. Joseph 
Finn, Mrs. F. J. 
Floan, Mrs. A. C. 
Fogel, Mrs. Frank 
Formo, Mrs. M. 
Franz, Mrs, H. A. 
Frielseth, Mrs. G. 
Freeberg, Mrs. E. 
Freeman, Mrs. Chas. 
Ganfield, Mrs. L. P. 


Gilbert, Mrs. Inga 
Gilbert, Miss Mollie 
Giving, Mrs. John 
Glomsrud, Marie 
Goff, Mrs. F. E. 
Goeson, Mrs. L. 
Greenleaf, Mrs. G. F. 
Gruber, Mrs. J. N. 
Graven, Mrs. O. 
Grytbak, Mrs. A. S, 
Gustafson, Mrs. A. 
Guttersen, Mrs. Gilbert 
Grindeland, Mrs. O. K. 
Halvorsen, Mrs. E. 
Halvorson, Mrs, H. 
Halvorson, Mrs. John 
Hadland, Mrs. J. 
Hansen, Mrs. Hans 
Hansen, Mrs. Henry L. 
Hansen, Mrs. O. 
Hansen, Mrs. A. W. 


Haugen, Mrs. George O. 


Haugen, Mrs. L. 
Haugen, Mrs. J. E. 
Hobe, Mrs. H, H. 
Hoff, Mrs. Chas. 
Hodnefield, Mrs. J. 
Holt, Mrs. O. C. 
Hopland, Mrs. M. 
Hovelsrud, Mrs. J. 
Hove, Mrs. E. 
Harrison, Mrs. Ira 
Hier, Miss Alice 
Hillestad, Mrs. H, H. 
Husby, Mrs. Ole 
Isacksen, Mrs. Olaf 
Imsdahl, Mrs. A. J. A. 
Ivers, Mrs. Alfred 
Jacobsen, Mrs. E. 
Jacobsen, Miss Jessie 
Jensen, Mrs. Peter 
Johnson, Mrs. Gunder 
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Johnson, Mrs, H. M. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. O. 
Johnson, Mrs. Rudolph 
Johnson, Mrs. Just A. 
Johansen, Mrs. B. 
Karlsbroten, Mrs. M. E. 
Kellerhals, Mrs. F. 
Kielland, Mrs. Ingoff 
Kindlien, Mrs. S, O. 
Klos, Mrs. Wm. 
Knutsen, Mrs. L. 
Kolar, Mrs. A. 

Krog, Mrs. Sophie 
Krog, Mrs. Cora 
Krogstad, Miss Inga 
Kvarnes, Mrs. O. 
Kvarness, Miss Inez 
Lampland, Mrs. Oscar 
Larsen, Mrs. Jens H. 
Larsen, Mrs. Andrew O. 
Larsen, Miss Marion 
Larsen, Mrs. H, M. I. 
Larsen, Miss Selma 
Larson, Miss Bertha 
Lee, Mrs. J. O. 

Lee, Miss Margerett 
Lein, Mrs. E. J. 
Lehmann, Miss Ruby 
Leighton, Mrs. Bertha 
Lonnes, Mrs. Bertha 
Lund, Mrs. Hans 
Lund, Miss Rondie 
Lundsted, Mrs. O. M. 
Malmquist, Mrs. P. L. 
Malmquist, Mrs. C, J. 
Mathison, Mrs. Oscar 
Mathiesen, Mrs. Arthur 
Malum, Miss Signe 
MacDonald, Mrs. Geo. 
MecMonigal, Mrs. HE. 
Mellem, Mrs. S. . 


Martin, Mrs. A. M. 
McCall, Mrs. Nellie 
Melbye, Mrs. L. O. 
Meiners, Mrs. Wm, 


Mickelsen, Mrs. O. R. 


Mikkelsen, Mrs. John 
Moriarity, Mrs. E. D. 
Myhre, Mrs. J. A. 
Neby, Mrs. Clara 
Nelson, Mrs. Harold 
Nelson, Mrs. Anna 
Nelson, Mrs. Allen 
Nelson, Mrs. Olaf 
Nelson, Mrs. N. 
Nelson, Miss Ellen 


Nellermoe, Mrs. F. G. 
Netteburg, Mrs. B. E. 


Netteburg, Miss Hazel 
Nasvik, Mrs. Anna 
Norby, Mrs. A. 
Nordseth, Mrs. J. 
Nordahl, Mrs. J. 
Norman, Mrs. S. T. 
Nordquist, Mrs. Chas. 
Olson, Mrs. Thor 
Olson, Mrs. A, 
Olson, Mrs. Ed. 
Olson, Mrs. H. O. 
Olson, Mrs. Henry 
Olson, Mrs. H. 
Olson, Miss Dagne 
Olson, Miss Marion 
Onstad, Mrs. H. H. 
Olson, Mrs. Marion 
Paulsen, Mrs. H. 
Paulsrud, Miss Mable 
Page, Mrs. Fred 
Petersen, Mrs. Lena 
Petersen, Mrs, P. S. 
Petersen, Mrs. L. 
Polson, Mrs. Martha 
Quamme, Mrs. E. G. 
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Ranum, Mrs. I. 
Reque, Mrs. S. T. 
Reinhardt, Mrs. H. 
Ringstad, Mrs. Ivan 
Rorvik, Mrs. R. O. 
Rossback, Mrs, B. 
Rosness, Mrs. M. 
Rosness, Miss Stella 
Sehm, Mrs. O. G 
Schwartz, Mrs. Ed. 
Skog, Miss Luella 
Sorlie, Mrs. Martin 
Sommers, Mrs. J. A. 
Soros, Mrs. Harold 
Stalland, Mrs. M. C. 
Stensland, Mrs. O. P. 
Sundgaard, Mrs. Olaf 
Swenson, Mrs. Russell 
Swenson, Mrs. J. W. 
Swenson, Mrs. J. F. 


. Stokke, Mrs. John 


Tanner, Mrs. R. A. 
Tein, Mrs. Hans A, 
Thaasen, Mrs. L. 
Thieston, Mrs. H. E. 
Thorud, Mrs. G. 
Thorsen, Mrs. L. 
Tvedt, Mrs. N. B. 
Vaardahl, Mrs. J. A. 
Warwick, Mrs. J. 

Wee, Mrs. H. O. 

Wego, Mrs. P. 

Weswig, Mrs. C. M. 
Westphal, Mrs. Victor 
Westergren, Mrs. Geo. 
Willmerling, Mrs. C. F. 
Wold, Mrs. O. G. 
Wold, Mrs. N. P. 
Wollan, Mrs. G. B. 
Youngbergh, Mrs. C. 
Yivesaker, Miss Gudrun 


Honors to the Norse-American Guests 





Governor and Mrs. Christianson, with the assistance 
of the “Allied Women’s Association,” composed of about 
30 American women’s clubs of St. Paul, Minn., gave a 
reception at the Capitol to President and Mrs. Coolidge 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Kellogg, and to all visiting 
distinguished guests from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Mrs. R. E. Van Kirk was the A. W. A. 
chairman, and many other of the prominent women of 
St. Paul stood by Mrs. Christianson to give this honor 
to the visiting Norsemen. 

It was one of the largest gatherings ever held in the 
Capitol, and probably never again will there be a public 
reception in our State House with so many notables in 
the receiving line from abroad and Canada and here. 


MANY NOTABLES WILL BE IN LINE AT RE- 
CEPTION IN THE CAPITOL MONDAY NIGHT 
FOR COOLIDGES AND KELLOGS 





Elaborate Decorations Prepared for Event Preceeding 
the President’s Public Appearance—Musical Pro- 
garam Arranged—Members of Allied Wom- 
en’s Association to Assist in Receiv- 

ing the Guests. 





The Governor’s reception room at the State Capitol 
will be banked with palms and cyboium ferns for the 
reception which the Governor and Mrs. Theodore Chris- 
tianson will give Monday evening for President and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, and Mrs. Kellogg, a group of Governors and 
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their wives and other distinguished guests at the Norse- 
American Centennial. 

The long mahogany center table will have baskets of 
pink and white peonies and gladioli, and the mantel of 
the fireplace, before which those in the receiving line 
will stand, will be banked with American roses and 
ferns. 

The 250 guests will be those named on an official 
list from the headquarters of the Norse Centennial. 

Jane Holland Cameron, contralto, accompanied by 
Edith McMillan Robinson, will sing a number of Nor- 
wegian and Swedish folk songs and ballads. 

The appearance of the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
at the large reception in the rotunda of the Capitol, to 
which, the public is invited, will depend upon the hour 
of their departure for Washington. It is expected that 
the Presidential party will appear for a short time. 

At 8:30 P. M. the receiving line for the large re- 
ception will form in the rotunda. It will comprise the 
visiting governors and their wives and representatives 
of the Norwegian and Canadian governments, with Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Christianson. 

Colored Lights to Play on Fountain 

A large fountain in the center of the rotunda will be 
played upon by vari-colored lights. An embankment of 
coleus and ferns will encircle the fountain. Palms will 
be placed about the archways of the corridors near the 
rotunda. : 

A varied program of music to be given during the 
receiving hours has been arranged by Mrs. Olivia John- 
son of the Railway Business Women’s association. 

The reception will necessarily terminate early in the 
evening, so_that the guests may go to the evening pro- 
gram at the State Fair Grounds. 
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Governor and Mrs. Christianson will be assisted at the 
reception by 100 St. Paul women, members of the Allied 
Women’s association, of which Mrs. A. P. Keam is 
chairman, who will be stationed about the Capitol. 

Guard duty at the Capitol will be undertaken by the 
National Guard, under the command of Adjutant Gener- 
al W. F. Rhinow.” 


St. Paul Pineer Press, June 7, 1925. 





Bergmte Norske Kvinder 


SOM DE NORSK-AMERIKANSKE KVINDER 
REGNER FOR SINE AANDELIGE M@DRE. 


Norge har fostret mange om hvem det er sagt at: “De 
var av verdens store.” Hvor de gik fore, gik vi efter. 


Om Caroline Bjgrnson er det sagt. “Hun var den 
skjulte kraft i sin mands livsgjerning.” 

“Den verdensbergmte digterhdgvding kunde aldrig 
fundet en hustru, der saadan som hun evnet at fylde sin 
stilling i hans storombruste, daadfyldte og iderike liv.” 

ae ese ek 

Thomasine Lie ansaaes for at ha en nesten likesaa 
stor del i sin mands digtning som ham sely. Hun stod 
baade kritisk og digtende ved hans side under hans ver- 
kers tilblivelse. Hun var hans sjels trofaste og bedste 
ven ! 

Betzy Gude Anker, vil for kommende tider staa ved 
sin mands side, som et av de skjdnneste billeder, vor tid 
kan fremvise av en norsk kvinde. Fin, edel, skjgn, og 
yndig, staar hun for alle som kjendte hende, nzsten som 
en aabenbaring fra en hgiere verden. 

Pha eae e 

Camilla Collet var en av dem, hvem livet hadde kaa- 
ret til at vandre prgvelsenes m@iefulde gang. 

' Hun saa og forstod, at den frihet, som hendes far 
og bror kjampet for, den gjaldt kun landets sénner — 
landets dgtre var ikke med. — 

Men fra de stummes leir hevet sig en rgst, det var 
hendes! Fra Eidsvold klinger ogsaa hendes navn med 
taknemmelighet. 

Efterslegten har i zrbddighet reist hende, Gustav 
Vigelands vakre monument i slotsparken i Kristiania. 
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Magdelene Thoresen er {ddt i Danmark, men selv 
har hun sagt: “Det var Norge, som gjorde mig til for- 
fatterinde.” : 

Det var Norge, som gjorde hende til den store per- 
sonlighet, hun var. 

Men hun fik dog fdle tidens fordomsfulde, lenke- 
bundne kaar. 

Saaret, skuffet, vendte hun tilbake til Kjgbenhavn. 
Hun har skrevet baade skuespil, romaner og digte. Hen- 
des verker er oversat i fremmede sprog og leses langt 
utenfor Norges grenser. 

Kong Oscar II opfyldte dog Norges pligt mot hende, 
som elsket Norge saa hgit. Hun fik Kong Oscars for- 
tjenstmedalje som en hilsen til hendes hjerte fra gamle 
Norge. 

ae etre: hk 

Susanne Ibsen levet den kamp for sandheten, som 
hendes mand digtet om. Hendes ubrddelige sandhets- 
kjerlighet, og trofasthet mot de livsidealer, som holdt 
ham oppe i den forfzerdelige livskamp han maatte stride 
— var ogsaa hendes livsidealer. 

ye SMe 

Gina Krog! Ja hun med sin verdensberdémte virk- 
somhet paa saa mange omraader; men iszer som organsa- 
tor, redaktgr og taler! Hun har veret elsket som faa, 
beundret og savnet, saavel av den norske som av den 
norsk-amerikanske kvinde. 

Hun oplevet at se sin virksomhet kronet med held, 
idet norske kvinder fik sin stemmeret f¢ér hendes dgd — 
og Norge var det fdrste land i verden som fik kvinde- 
stemmeret. 

Bee ake” 5 ok 
Blandt kvinder paa musikens omraade er Agathe 


Backer Grondahl en av de stérste. 
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Hun var en av de genier, der har gjort det folkefat- 
tige Norge til et av de bedst kjendte og hgiest agtede 
lande i verden. Hendes musik anvendes overalt i Ame- 
rika. 

Om hende er det sagt: “Hendes spil var saa fint 
og skjert — som naar en aand bergrer tasterne.” 

PE Soa: 


Hulda Garborg er en av Norges navnkundige forfat- 
terinder, hvis personlighet og begavelse ogsaa har gle- 
det mange herover, da huni 1913 gjestet Amerika. Hen- 
des varme interesser, hendes kraft og indsats 1 ungdoms- 
bevegelsen, samt indgvelsen av folkedansene er nok ikke 
alt — ti som forfatterinde er hendes navn blandt de aller- 
bedste. 

Hulda Garborgs utmerkede skuespil “Rationelt fjds- 
stel” har veret spillet mange gange i Tvillingbyene, og 
kvinder tilhdrende “D. av N.” har faat heederlig omtale 
for sin deltagelse deri. ‘‘Den store Freden” er hendes 
sidste glimrende skuespil. Skildring av Hiawatha og 
Minnehaha. 

Specielt har fru Laura Bratager vundet laurbeer i 
hovedrollen 1 “Rationelt fjgsstel,’ som har veret spillet 
hundreder av gange i mange amerikanske byer og hvor 
Hulda Garborg altid har veret hyldet. 

ee er 


Madame Signe Lund is called the best-konwn of the 
Scandinavian composers now living. She has but recent- 
ly returned from Europe. 

With a regal dignity that speaks of her real kinship 
with the Vikings of the northland, Mme. Lund stands 
in music for that chaste yet national spirit that belonged 
to Grieg. 

She had the honor of receiving personal thanks from 
Henrik Ibsen for her composition, a cantata for solo, 
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chorus and orchestra, written for the seventieth birth- 
day celebration of the great literature of her native land. 

From King Haakon VII she received in 1914 a gold 
medal “Pour le Merite” which is an honor only bestowed 
at the request of a group of conferees and eminent citi- 
zens. ' 

“Her music is not made,” writes the Vienna Tagezei- 
tung of a recital given in Vienna in 1921. “It springs 
from a true artist soul, which expresses her own per- 
sonality as well as the grandeur of her beautiful country 
in rythmically interesting and melodically facinating com- 
positions.” 

Mme. Lund is also a pen-woman, writing extensively 
upon woman’s work in Norway and doing journalistic 
work in many departments of public affairs to-day. So 
she definitely belongs to the Press group. 

Music in the larger form of the orchestra is her 
chief concern. And now Mme. Lund has returned to 
America for an indefinite stay, as she has several sons 
now living in the West, so that we may, in part include 
her in the notable group of women composers upon whom 
Americas future art depends. 


Kaffe-kalas i Honolulu, Hawaii 
ya wakes 


Hvor i verden du gaar, om i syd, om 1 vest, 
Det er dog ei din hjemlige strand: 

Ti det fjeld, som du saa i din barndom er bedst, 
Og dit liv er dit feedreneland. A. Munch. 


To damer fra Minnesota som vilde ha litt foran- 
dring, tok sjgveien fra Vancouver, B. C., til Hawaii. 
Det var Julia Ellertsen og Alma Guttersen som skulde 
i bes¢k til herr og fru Francis Peterson, Honolulu. 
Omend disse ger er langt fra przerie-staten, saa er de 
allikevel ikke utenom folkeskik og civilisation. I byene 
har de “bil og fon og spring” og meget andet som 
er rart for de indfddte og uinviede. Ja i det selska- 
belige er de saa moderne, at de indbyr til frokost, som 
i virkeligheten er fine selskaper. Disse damer fra U. S., 
som reiste for at hvile sig litt, blev straks overveeldet av 
indbydelser til alle slags festligheter. Deres portrzetter 
kom i dagens aviser m. m. 

En dag fik de indbydelse, per telefon, paa egte norsk, 
ja til og med paa Hallings-dialekten. De maatte komme 
til et kaffe-slabras, og ifgrt norsk dragt. Jo vist, mottok 
de indbydelsen! Dagen kom, og de tre damer hos Pe- 
tersons var saa ivrige med at ifgre sig sine bedste kler, 
med al deres stas og pynt og fine plag, at klokken blev 
tre fgr de blev ferdig. Just som de var ferdig til at 
begi sig til selskapet, saa de en stor, flot automobil, som 
kom kjgrende opover gaten. En dame steg ut, og kom 
ind og hilste. Hun blev forbldffet, da hun saa de tre 
damer ifgrt hat og kaape. Forfjamset og forlegent sp¢r 
hun: “Men kjzre dere, er ikke selskapet her?” Fru 
Peterson svarte: ‘‘Nei, det er hos frgken Aagot Raaen, 
Panahou Ave.” Fru Wist, fra Decorah, Iowa, fortalte 
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da hvorledes feiltagelsen kom: “Min datters lille sdn 
stgiet saa, mens jeg talte i telefonen, og da jeg ikke er 
vant til Halling-dialekten, kunde jeg ikke rigtig forstaa, 
hvor kaffe-laget skulde vere.” 

Men da frdken Raaen sa: “Husker De ikke det store 
troldet, du traf hos fru Peterson, da hun serverte den 
storartede frokosten forrige fredag?’ da forstod jeg. 
Da husket jeg Julia (en rigtig viking av stdrrelse), og 
som naturlig var, trodde jeg endnu et andet kalas skulde 
holdes ; og derfor kom jeg hit igjen, hvor Julia er paa be- 
sék.”’ Vi lo alle paa Julias bekostning, og av fru Wists 
feiltagelse. Hun fortalte videre, at mens hun talte norsk, 
stod hendes dattersén med aapen mund og stirret paa 
hende. Da hun var fzrdig, sa han: “I never knew, 
grandmother, that you could speak Hawaiian.” Saa lo 
vi igjen av alle krefter. Saa bar det avsted til selska- 
pet. Her traf vi vertinden ifgrt Halling-dragt. Hun 
var en typisk Halling-jente, og talte dialekten fuldkom- 
ment. Bare at se hende, og hgre hendes sprog og latter, 
satte os i et glimrende hum¢gr! Hun var aldeles henri- 
vende! Vi traf ogsaa Guri Lomnes fra Hudson, Wis. 
Hun er i “Civil Service” ved postkontoret i Honolulu, 
og liker Hawaii gerne svert godt. Kirsten Hofgaard 
har veret lererinde her i mange aar. Louise Stixrud 
har i syv aar veret som mor for hundreder av piker, fra 
to til tyve-aars alderen i et pikehjem ved navn “Susannah 
Wesley Home.” Hun var missioner i 20 aar her, og 
paa Philippine-gerne. Janetta Peterson og Aagot Raaen 
er lererinder ved normalskolen, hvor Mrs. Sigrid Wists 
sén er president. Nu skjgnner Dere vist, hvordan vi 
to simple, gamle koner fglte os iblandt disse store hgi- 
lerde folk! 

Ja, nu vil jeg fortelle litt om Guri. Hun hadde hel- 
ler ikke forstaat stort av Halling-sproget; men trodde 
allikevel at hun forstod nok til at finde frem; for hun 
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var sikker paa, at hun forstod husnumret ret. Hun sat 
i sin automobil og kjgrte og kjérte; men hun kunde 
ikke finde huset. Saa kjdérte hun frem og tilbake; og de 
som la merke til hende, syntes hun passet fortreffelig 
isin kupe. Hun sat bak de skinnende glasruter, og saa 
ut som en dronning ifgrt en fin kaape. Hun. stirret, 
speidet og. kikket til hgire og venstre! Hun blev til- 
sidst tret av at kjgre, lete, sigte, og forundre sig paa, 
hvor Aagot egentlig bodde. Hun besluttet at begi sig 
paa hjemveien. Da, — hvad var det egentlig, hun hgrte? 
Var det en kvindefcrening? Det var en underlig lyd., 
hun hé@rte; men det gladet hende allikevel at hgre stem- 
mer og latter og andet spektakel lengere op i gaten. Hun 
saa ogsaa iblandt en flok mennesker en dame, ifgrt na- 
tionaldragt. Da skjgnte hun, at hun var paa ret kjgl, og 
takket politibetjenten for hjelpen. Vi var nu netop 
ferdig til at fotograferes. Herr Peterson var fotograf 
og skulde just gi sig ikast med fotograferingen, da Guri 
kom. Vi fandt plads til hende midt i flokken; men da 
sa Peterson, “Hatten te Guri staar paa skjeiv.” 

Da maatte vi alle snu os, og se paa Guri’s skjeve hat. 
Det bragte mere latter og spgk! Tilslut var vi igjen fer- 
dig, og stod der smilende og ventende paa at fotogra- 
feringen igjen skulde settes i gang. Da smilte Peterson 
skjelmsk og sa: “Well, you can pose now, but I snapped 
the kodak some time ago.” Nu blev der et spektakel, 
men intet hjalp. Herr Peterson paastod, at billedet var 
allerede tat; og dermed basta! Det viste sig senere at 
vere sandt; men vi hadde jo alle vendt ham ryggen, 
undtagen Guri som stod der smilende, med hatten sin paa 
skjeve. 

Saa maatte vi ind for at drikke kaffe. Julia hadde 
streevet og bakt sandbakkelse; men det var nok ungdven- 
dig; for Aagot hadde allehaande god norsk mat. .Hun 
hadde bakt lefse! og den hadde bare en feil! Den var 
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for liten! Hadde den veret stor som en vaskebalje, 
istedenfor som en talerken, saa hadde det ikke veret saa 
generende at forsyne sig flere gange! Tenk, alt det 
deilige smgr og brdd med “paaleg”’! rugbrdd, og ost med 
andet tilbehgr! De norske smaakaker var aldeles nyde- 
lige, og kaffen med flgte i, var fortryllende! Jeg tror 
at kun “Hallinger’”’ kan koke slik kaffe! 

Men det som smagte bedst var nok hverken kniv- 
klining eller tomme-klining, men den smgrningen hun — 
gav os atpaa maten imellem opvartningen. 

Der var litt av Oslo-tale, og Vosse- ‘a8, 
Smaalens-snak og Toten-tdv, 
Stavanger-skrgner og Sogne-bulder, 
Valdris-prat og Mjgse-sludder. 

Men Hallingen var nok den veerste sladreposen 1 laget 

Tilslut blev der ende paa mat og kaffe; men da kom 
“Stavangeren” med den gamle leksen: “Ja naar dokken 
kjeme te okken, saa kanskje okken gjera saa vel me 
dokken, som dokken gjere me okken, naar okken kjeme 
te dokken.”’ Efterat vi hadde takket for mat og kaffe 
og god bevertning, begav vi os til “storstua”’, hvor vi 
kunde se mange mil opover Manoa-dalen. ‘‘Hallingen’’ 
syntes, hun maatte ha en “dal” at se paa; det syntes 
“at sitti 1 blodet,’ sa hun. Vi fglte nu, vi maatte leke, 
som da vi som barn i Norge sang og lekte: Kye@ringa 
med staven,’ Hgit op 1 Hakkedalen, Otte potter rémme: 
fire marker smdr. Saa kjidna Kari, Ole hadde for: 
Kjeringa med staven.”’ 

Vi maatte ogsaa “veve litt vadmel” osv. 

Og saa maatte vi betragte alt det norske, vi hadde paa. 
Guri hadde en stor “guldsglje,’ som hang fra en krone; 
Alma hadde en rigtig nymodens “Emaille-brosche” ; 
Janetta en “sglvemaille-brystnaal” ; Louise hadde en s¢lv- 
kjede med s¢glvblyant i; Aagot hadde “et staalbelte” 
med flere medaljer, som hang ned over kjolen. Alma 
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maatte ogsaa vise frem “Centennial-postkortene”, som 
fortalte saa meget om det norske folks vel og virke; og 
“Souvenir-programmet”’ fra festen 1 1925. 

Men alle ting har jo en ende; saa ogsaa dette laget! 
Sigrid telefonerte til sin sén og bad ham komme og 
hente hende. Vi tre andre skulde vere hendes gjester. 
Saa sat vi der og ventet og ventet paa skyds; men ingen 
kom. Aagot blev vist litt forskrekket; fordi hun trodde 
vist tilslut at vi ventet paa aftensmat. Saa husket Aagot 
paa, hvor vanskelig, det hadde veret for Guri, at finde 
huset; og hun bestemte sig til at gaa ut for at speide 
efter ham. Hun stod paa fortauget og stirret paa hver 
eneste automobil, som passerte. Hun glemte, at hun 
var ifgrt “nationaldragt,’ og at hun ikke kjendte herr 
Wist, som skulde kjgre os. Tilslut saa hun en mand 
i en. stor bil, som kjorte svert sagte og stirret til begge 
sider opover gaten. “Der,” tenkte hun, “er manden!” 
Hun sprang ut paa gaten og sa: “Are you looking for 
some one?” Han saa strengt paa hende, og sa: “Yes, 
I am looking for my children, and I think I know them.” 
Aagot blev rdd, men svarte: “You are smarter, than 
most men.” Nu kom hun springende ind og fortalte os, 
hvor dumt hun hadde baaret sig ad. Men saa fandt vi 
anledning til endda litt mere morro og spgk og latter! 

Saa sa Guri: “Aa ja; dee best aa fievsei?” 

Mens vi ventet. gik vi alle ut i Guds frie natur, og 
fordrev tiden med at se paa det vakre landskap fra hgi- 
den. Sjgen laa der, saa stor, og blank og stille! Saa 
langt som giet kunde se, var hav og himmel; Langt, 
langt borte, var vandet mdrkeblaat! Men som det kom 
nzermere os, blev det lysere; tilslut lysegrgnt; og de uro- 
lige bglger, med skvulpende, skummende hvite skumhzt- 
ter paa blev aldrig trztte av at kysse stranden! Det var 
et vidunderlig billede, som vanskelig kunde males. 
Manoa-dalen betyr “regnbue”, og saga forteller, at “al- 
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drig en dag gaar forbi her, uten at der er en regnbue 
paa himmelen. 

Paa begge sider av dalen er hgie klipper, skjdnne 
eviggrénne! — Hawaii minder os om Norge, som Bjgrn- 
son saa deilig skriver. 

“Der ligger et land mot den evige sne, 
I revnerne kun er der vaarliv at se; 
Men havet gaar til med historie-dgn 
Og elsket er landet som mor av sgn.” 





Honors Shown the Foreign Scandinavian 
Women while in St. Paul and Minn- 
eapolis, 1925 
Breakfast Given to Norse Women. 


Voters’ League Executive Board Is Host to Many 
Distinguished Visitors. 





Late visitors to the Norse-American Centennial, many 
of them from Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland and 
every section of the United States, were entertained at 
an 11 A. M. breakfast Tuesday at the home of Mrs. 
Andreas Ueland, Lake Calhoun boulevard, Minneapolis. 

The affair was given by members of the executive 
board of the Minnesota, Ramsey County and Minne- 
apolis League of Women Voters in compliment to the 
Centennial guests, who included Fru Betsy Kjelsberg, 
Fru Marie Gjerdso, Fru Marie Michelet, Frk. Julie 
Michelet, Dr. Marta Taerum,. Frk. Olang Nordbye, Frk. 
Emma Ek, Frk. Louise Engen, Norway; Frk. Henni 
forchammer, Denmark; and Fru K. B. Simonarson. 
Iceiand. 

Distinguished Guests 

Mrs. Ueland received breakfasters who arrived in a 
parade of automobiles from St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
All the distinguished European guests, Mrs. Christian- 
son, “first lady of Minnesota; Mrs. A. J. McGuire, pre- 
sident of the Ramsey County League; Mrs. F. S. Bissell, 
vice president of the Minneapolis organization, and Miss 
Marguerite Wells, president of the Minnesota league, 
were seated at the head table in the dining room, presided 
over by Mrs. Ueland as hostess. 
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Other guests, numbering 75, were seated at small 
tables scattered througout the spacious hall, living room 
and drawing room. Decorations were peonies of delicate 
shades and orchid iris. 

Following breakfast all guests assembled in the draw- 
ing room, where interesting news of Norway, Denmark 
and Iceland were exchanged by the women, who came 
to the United States to attend the International Council 
of Women, held recently in Washington, and the cen- 
tennial. All of the visitors expressed pleasure over their 
trip to this country. 


Praises “U” Dental College 

Dr. Ek, graduate of the college of dentistry at Oslo 
and a post-graduate of the University of Minnesota, paid 
high tribute to Minnesota’s own institution. “There is 
no finer college of dentistry in the world than Minne- 
 sota’s,” she said, “and many graduates from the colleges 
of the Scandinavian countries come here to ‘polish up’ 
by taking post-graduate courses.” 

Although the guests were not aware that Mrs. Ue- 
land’s father-in-law, who is of Norwegian birth, and who 
was a member of the Norwegian parliament, had played 
an important role in the fight for freedom i nNorway, 
Fru Kjelsberg, president of the Norwegian Council of 
Women, enlightened the women on the subject. Being 
interested in. the child labor amendment the league mem- 
bers urged Fru Kjelsberg to tell of Norway’s accomplish- 
ment in this direction. 

“Child labor is prohibited in Norway,” she explained, 
“and with but few exceptions do children work in cer- 
tain instances; when they are employed they are not 
permitted to work more than two hours a day, and 
before entering the factory they are required to present 
certificates of health.” 
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Likes U. S, Homes 

“The Home’’ was the theme of Fru Michelet’s talk. 
She told of the favorable impressions she would carry 
back to Norway from America and its greatest institu- 
tion—the home. 

“The housing conditions here are so much more 
wonderful than I ever dreamed they were, and I will go 
home far more hopeful of accomplishing bigger things.” 

Fru Michelet represents the Norwegian national board 
of welfare of home, also the clergymen’s wives, the Y. 
W. C. A., and one W. C. T. U. as Denmark’s visitor. 

: ae one, 


Mrs. George E. Leach, 3400 West Calhoun boulevard, 
will entertain at a tea Friday afternoon at her home for 
the delegation of women from Norway and Iceland. 
The hours will be from 3 to 6 o’clock. 

pies SF TUS 2 

Several hundred guests are expected for the luncheon 
which the Progressive Literary Club will give Friday 
noon at the Curtis hotel for the women of the foreign 
delegation. Speakers at the luncheon will include Fru 
Kjelsberg, Fru Michelet, Fru Idsoe, Dr. Aas, Fr¢ken 
Engen, Fru Gjerdrum, Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen, and 
Mrs. James Peterson. Miss Dikka Bothne will sing a 
group of songs. 

aw At % 

Honoring the foreign delegates and guests a luncheon 
for both men and women visitors at the centennial will 
be given Wednesday afternoon, June 10, at the Nicollet 
hotel. Arrangements are under the direction of Mrs. 
Clay Johnson assisted by Mmes. George Hanson, L. 
Kavli, C. J. Hoigaard, Martin Tingdale, H. G. Scheldrup 


and Henry Erickson. 
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FEST FOR MARIE MICHELET 
i NORWAY HALL, 2900 Chicago Ave. 
‘Séndag den 24de Mai kl. 8 aften 
Tale av Marie Michelet 
Sang av Madame Bessessen, samt 
assistanse av andre kunstnere 
Mae eee 
Among other groups honoring these women were: 


The Progressive Literary Club of Minneapolis, Minn. 
—a banquet at Nicollet Hotel. 


A reception at the Fair Grounds for all Norse-Amer- 
ican women, Sunday, June 7th—by the Women’s Auxil- 
liary. 

te Sng 

Afternoon reception at the Country Club, St. Paul, 

Minn. 
sa dl 

Dinner at the Nicollet Hotel—by Minnesota Branch 

of the Woman’s Party. 


Kvindenes Missionsforbund i Den Luth- 
erske Frikirke 





“Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How then shall they call on Him in whom they 
have not believed? And how shall they believe in Him 
whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear with- 
out a@ preacher? And how shall they preach, except they 
be sent? even as it is written: How beautifulare the feet 
of them that bring glad tidings of good things.” 
Romi—10, - £3225. 
Mrs. JOHAN MarTson, President, 1511 E. 35th St., Minneapolis. Minn. 
Miss JorGinn Ropn, Vice President - - Fargo, North Dakota 
Mrs. J. MorTENSEN, Recording Secretary - - Fosston, Minn. 
Miss MINNIE WOLD. Comeeponding. Secretary, Fargo, North Dakota 
Mrs. J. Houxom, Treasurer - - Blanchardville, Wisconsin 


Forbundet blev organisert under Den Lutherske Fri- 
kirkes aarsmgte i Willmar, Minn., 1916. 


Dets formaal er at arbeide for missionen baade hjem- 
me og ute. Forbundets arbeide skulde vere et tilleg til 
det arbeide som fdr var gjort. Det serskilte formaal som 
Forbundet tok op, blev husbygning. For hedningemis- 
sionen blev det bygning av huse for missionerene, og for 
_ hjemmemissionen hjelp til kirkebygninger. Forbundets 
fgrste opgave var at skaffe hus for missionerer hjemme 
paa ferie. Et hus og to lotter blev kjgpt. Det er en pen 
eiendom beliggende i syd Minneapolis. Flere missionzr- 
familier har bodd der under sit ophold 1 hjemlandet. Saa 
har der veret bygget huse paa missionsmarken baade paa 
Madagaskar og 1 Kina. Det er hgiligen paakrzevet at 
skaffe rimelige beboelsesbekvemmeligheter for missionz- 
rene. Der samles fremdeles midler til dette gimed. 

En av Forbundets opgaver har veret at skaffe midler 
til et Church Extension Fund, da der intet saadant var 
i Den Lutherske Frikirke. En god begyndelse er gjort, 
og det viser sig at et saadant fond er hgilig paakreevet. 
Flere missionsmenigheter har faat et laan paa meget rime- 
lige betingelser, og endda flere trenger at faa et saadant 
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laan; derfor fortseettes der med arbeidet for fondets for- 
ékelse. 

Maaten hvorpaa midlene har veret skaffet tilveie, har 
veret noget forskjellig. Foreninger og enkeltpersoner 
har ydet sine frivillige bidrag. Missionsbgsser har gjort 
god tjeneste. En eggesgéndag for hvert aar har bragt en 
del penger til fondet. Flere har git et takoffer paa tak- 
sigelsesdagen osv. 

Forbundet har ogsaa utgit nogen eee ae 
smaa pamfletter og traktater, for at gjdre arbeidet kjendt 
og vekke interesse for det. 

Mrs. J. Mattson. 





The Woman Deaconate 


The woman deaconate is an office and a ministry of 
Christian and consecrated women in the church. It is 
essentially a ministry of charity, helpfulness and mercy 
according to the example and spirit of Christ. In the 
New Testament, Romans 16:1-2, we read about Phoebe, 
the first Deaconess. During the first centuries of the 
Christian church the Deaconess had an honored place in 
many local churches. She nursed the sick, cared for the 
orphans, the poor and imprisoned. She carried the Gos- 
pel to the homes, instructed women and children in the 
Christian truths, aided in the baptism of converts and in 
the burial of the dead. 

The Apostolic writings often refer to her and her 
various labors and declare that she is “needed for many 
things.” She was ordained for her office by a bishop. 
The Deaconess work of modern times was restored in the 
Protestant church by the sincere and earnest work of 
Theodore Fliedner, born 1800, died 1864, in the Mother- 
house and training school at Kaiserworth, Germany, in 
1836. Gertrude Rerchardt was the first deaconess. 

The Deaconess work has had a rapid growth in Eu- 
rope. We estimate the number of Motherhouses in 
Europe and America to be 125, and the number of Dea- 
conesses at over 20,000, besides the many thousands whe 
have had their education in the Motherhouses, but who 
work independently. This work is one of the greatest 
and most blessed agencies in the uplifting of humanity. 
Nearly all the Protestant denominations are now embrac- 
ing the cause, but the Lutheran church 4 is at the head of 
this noble work in Europe. 

There are nine Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouses in 
the United States with about 400 Sisters. Of these three 
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are German, three Norwegians, two Swedish and one 
Danish. The work in this country has had a slow growth 
in the Lutheran Church. It seems to have flourished best 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. They have more 
than 12,000 Deaconesses in actual work and a great num- 
ber of institutions under their care. 


A Deaconess is a Christian woman who is conscious 
of her life in Christ and has a call to devote herself to 
work of charity and spread the Gospel in words and 
deeds. For her work she is properly trained and tested 
as to ability, knowledge and Christian character by the 
church through a Motherhouse. A Deaconess Mother- 
house combines various functions. It is a Deaconess 
training school, it is a home for young sisters while study- 
ing and for the consecrated Deaconesses as long as they 
stay in the work. It is the center from which Sisters 
go to their field of labor. The activity comprises all sorts 
of charity work both at home and in foreign missions. 
The parish work is the ideal place for a Deaconess. There 
she teaches the children, guides the young, especially the 
girls, in what 1s good. She visits the sick in their homes 
and helps those who have no one to do it, she helps the 
poor with counsel and means, brings the Gospel to them 
and them to the Gospel. The parish sister must be well 
trained, strong in character, full of love and sympathy 
for all. 


PIONEERS OF DEACONESS WORK IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
Sister Elizabeth Fedde, a Deaconess from Norway, was 
the one to begin the work: A house on Hennepin Avenue 
had been rented. On November 1, 1888 the work was 
begun. In 1889 a corporation was formed known as the 
Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Institute. It soon be- 
came an urgent need to secure a permanent home for it. 
The following year a house and lots were bought at 15th 
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Avenue and 23rd Street So. An addition was built for 
hospital purposes. On September 1, 1891 the institution 
was moved to its new home. Sister .Elizabeth had re- 
signed and Sister Ingeborg Sponland, also a Deaconess 
from Norway, was elected to take charge of the work. 
The first Rector of the Home was Rev. S. R. Tollefson, 
who was installed in 1896. 

The Deaconess work grew rapidly for some years. 
Hospital work was carried on at home and Sisters were 
sent out to take charge of Hospitals, Orphan Homes, 
Homes for the Aged and various other works of charity. 
The strong desire among the Sisters to work on the for- 
eign mission field resulted in Sister Pernille Pederson 
being the first Deaconess to go to Madagascar. She did 
not live long, but her death encouraged others to go out, 
and since then the Institution has had some of the Sisters 
on the mission field. Two others have laid down their 
lives on the mission field of Madagascar, Sisters Caroline 
Olson and Milla Larson. 

Sister Ingeborg Sponland resigned in 1904. Later 
she took up the work in Chicago. Sister Lena Nelson 
was elected to take her place. Rev. I. Tollefsen became 
Rector in 1905. At that time it was also decided to en- 
large the quarters and to build a hospital. Prof. G. Sver- 
drup acted as chairman of the Board of Trustees for 14 
years. He resigned in 1903 and Prof. Nydahl was elected 
in his place. Under many difficulties and with much self- 
denial these promoters of the Deaconess Cause have 
struggled to make the Inst:tution what it is today. From 
a very small beginning the work has grown steadily, little 
by little, more ground has been acquired, houses have 


been remodeled and new buildings put up. The Institu- 


tion is now known as The Lutheran Deaconess Home and 


Hospital. 
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The hospital is thoroughly modern and up-to-date. 
It has a splendid staff of Doctors and Nurses, and a well 
organized training school for nurses. Every year a class 
of well trained young women is graduated from the school 
of Nursing and they have also had the privilege of Chris- 
tian training. 

The number of Deaconesses is not as great as could 
be wished, but the Home and Hospital is still manged by 
Sisters. Sisters are in charge of other institutions con- 
nected with the church. 


Sr. Lena NILSON. 


Prominent Norse-American Women 


Imtroduction to Biographies 
REGINA HILLEBOE CHRISTENSEN , 


Many of the women invited to write articles as con- 
tributions to “Souvenir of Norse-American Women” 
have declined to do so: some because of modesty, and 
some because time was too short for research work. 
This book, then, is not a representative record of what - 
the. women have accomplished, but a small contribution 
from this section of the world. When a history is 
written the women will, however, contribute valuable 
interesting, instructive historical data for’ preservation. 

America abounds in capable women who have played 
an important part in the upbuilding of this country. 
They have been the homemakers and mainstay of the 
schools and churches. They have also taken an active 
part in civic, community and politicial affairs. During 
the pioneer days in the middle west; gold rush of 
California; pioneer days of the Northwest; stampede of 
gold hunters in Alaska; yes, throughout the changes of 
life and vicissitudes of time since this territory was first 
settled the women have been a vital force. They have 
borne the brunt of the burdens uncomplainingly. By 
their perseverance, endurance and achievement they are 
walls, pillars, foundations and canopies in the building 
of the United States. Many of the women, especially 
during pioneer days, succumbed to the lonesomeness of 
forests; the wilds of the hills and mountains; the desola- 
tion of bleak plains and glades; the endless monotony 
of the diked tide flats and prairies; the extreme climate 
of the northern states and the snow fields and ice of the 
frozen northern Alaska. 

Where today we find beautiful homes in flourishing 
neighborhoods boasting of wealth and comfort—there, 
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over half a century ago, lonesome, homesick, timid 


women with a flock of children spent the days and 
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nights in fear and anguish, while their husbands were 


earning money to pay for their homesteads. Many beau- 
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tiful, accomplished women rest today in premature 
graves; many intelligent women spend their days in 
asylums because of the isolation and loneliness of pioneer 
days; many as invalids have suffered untold misery for 
want and care and medical aid; many became depressed 
and melancholy for want of diversion and recreation. 

The majority of the women were, however, more than 
conquerors, and today enjoy life in the east, north, south 
and in the “wild and woolly west.” They forged ahead 
against tremendous oppositions; bravely faced dangers; 
overcame obstacles; smiled through gloom; fixed their 
eyes on the citadel of success. In religious work they 
were optimistic. They knew that every cloud had a 
silvery lining, and that in due time God would send 
workers also into this western vineyard. So instead of 
being pessimistic and sitting waiting with idle hands and 
brains, they hoped and trusted, worked and _ prayed. 
They trained and taught their children at home; they 
studied their Bibles; read devotional and _ instructive 
books ; they sang their songs and hymns; they built their 
family altars where they gathered for worship and 
family devotion. They gathered the children into religi- 
ous every-day and Sunday schools, and when churches 
were established they sang in the choirs and organized 
mission and Ladies’ Aid Societies, Guilds, ete. Today 
hundreds of churches and schools and charitable institu- 
tions are built and maintained by the Norse-Americans. 
These are answers to prayers, but they represent much 
time and work, many sacrifices, and large sums of 
money. Education has been the aim, and the women 
have sacrificed to educate their children. 

Although the women have wrought wonders, and ac- 
complished much, yet they are not ready to rest on 
laurels and roses. Rather, with gratitude and respect 
they say: “Hats off for the past; coats off for the 
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future.” They honor the memories of those who have 
gone to their reward; they preserve the worthy ideals 
of Christian homes, the faith of their mothers, and other 
rich heritages they have inherited. As their mothers 
sacrificed, they are willing to share with others; as their 
mothers built, so they will build; as their mothers dream- 
ed dreams and made them come true, so the women of 
today dream dreams that may be realized. They im- 
prove opportunities while the doors are open, the gates 
are ajar, and the barriers are down. They put into ac- 
tion the best impulses straight forward and unafraid. 
They aim to be great in word, thought and deed. 





Biographies 


Maset JoHNSON LELAND was born at West Salem, 
Wisconsin, September 7, 1871 of parents who had em- 
igrated to this country in youth from Norway. Her 
parents were born in Ringsaker. Mrs. Leland’s mater- 
nal grandparents were La Crosse County pioneers. She 
was graduated 
from the local 
high school in 
1888. She then 
had the privilege 
of a year’s stay 
in Norway 
which left an in- 
delible impres- 
sion of and re- 
gard for. her 
Norwegian herit- 
age. 

Her educa- 
tion was fur- 
thered by study 
at Ripon=Col- 
lege, where she 
completed a mu- 
sical course un- 


der Rossetter G. Cole in 1894. At the same time she pur- 
sued the study of languages and literature and was identi- 
fied with the Ecolian Literary Society and a member of 
the Inter-collegiate debating team. In 1897 she married 
Dr. Ragnvald Leland, who after receiving “Artium” from 





Aars’ and Voss’ Latin-school in Christiania in 1886, and 
“Ex-Phil” 1888, came to America and subsequently re- 
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ceived a medical degree from the University of Minne- 
sota 1895, locating in Kenyon, Minnesota, where he has 
practiced his profession ever since. 

They have five children: Harold, a graduate of the 
Medical School of the University of Minnesota; Valborg, 
a graduate of the Institute of Musical Art, New York 
City, in violin, and at present head of the Violin Depart- 
ment of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; Hildur, 
a student at the Institute of Musical Art under Gaston 
Dethier; Maria and Margaret, younger members. 

Mrs. Leland has been affiliated with the following or- 
ganizations: The Round Table Club of Kenyon, of 
which she was a founder in 1898 and which is federated. 
She served as Secretary-Treasurer of Third District Min- 
nesota Federated Women’s Clubs; Chairman in Kenyon 
League of Women Voters; Local Chairman Council of 
National Defense; member of Republican Woman’s Club ; 
of Woman’s Auxiliary of American Legion; Secretary 
for twenty years of Kenyon Public Library Association ; 
Chairman of a girls’ Mission Band which united the ef- 
forts of young girls of all churches in a common work 
for childrens relief. 

Mrs. Leland has done a bit of translating in leisure 
hours. Her particular contribution has been to turn some 
of the new Norse writings into good English. Vinje, 
Sivle, Hovden, and Garborg have engaged her efforts. 
Garborg’s “Lost Father” is her longest task, and placed 
her on the list of Minnesota writers. Of her appoint- 
ment as State Chairman of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Norse-American Centennial she says: This exper- 
ience has been one of the happiest of my lif.e To be 
able in some humble way to contribute to the celebration 
of this chapter in American History, commemorating the 
deeds of our intrepid ancestors,—to make the stimulating 
acquaintance of these splendid women who have put over 
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the Art Exhibit and set going an educational program on 
the cultural contributions of this group of our country,— 
to link these daughters of Vikings with the outstanding 
representatives sent from Norway’s National Council of 
Women to the International meeting at Washington, who 
later came to Minnesota to share in our great celebration, 
will be an unforgettable period in my life. 


———--— | 


Brief Sketch of Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen 


Mrs. Manriy L. FossEEN was born on a homestead 
claim on the north shore of Wall Lake, four miles east 
of the present city of Fergus Falls. Her father, Mr. O. 
Jorgens, was born in 
Audale= Vial dress: 
Norway, in 1839, 
coming to America 
in 1861. He married 
Miss Julia Hovde, 
who was also born 
im Norway, atid 
came to this country 
in 1852. After their 
marriage they moved 
to Fergus. Falls, 
where they settled 





on a homestead, and 
Mr. Jorgens became 








active in the organ- 1 J 
ization of that coun- 

try. He became the first auditor of Otter Tail County 
and was re-elected three times for that office He took 
the leading part in all the early development of the 
county, the organization of townships, school districts, 
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the establishment of post offices, and the final establish- 
ment of boundary lines and in locating the county seat 
at Fergus Falls; which was then the settlement center. 
The exposure and hardships of pioneer life proved too 
much for him and a change was necessary to regain his 
health, so he took his family and moved to Grand Meadow, 
Minnesota, where later he entered into a mercantile busi- 
ness. Hy 

Mrs. Fosseen spent the early years of her life on her 
father’s farm a mile and a half from the village of Grand 
Meadow. At the age of seventeen, her parents moved 
to Minneapolis so as to give their daughter a better 
chance to finish her education, and this city has been her 
home constantly ever since. 

After her graduation, she took up the work of teach- 
ing in the city schools. In 1897, she married Manley L. 
Fosseen, an attorney, who soon after their marriage be- 
came a member of the Legislature and served for twelve 
years in the House and Senate. Mrs. Fosseen took an 
active interest in all legislation for social betterment, and 
assisted her husband in putting through a bill for elimina- 
ton of basement rooms in the city schools, a bill author- 
izing night schools, the red light injunction law, a bill 
regulating cold storage warehouses, and child welfare 
legislation. 

Mrs. Fosseen has been identified with all civic move- 
ments and the bigger club activities of Minneapolis for 
many years. Back in 1907 she was one of the first women 
to advocate trade schools in the regular system of educa- 
tion. In 1912 she was chairman for the Sane Fourth 
movement, and for twenty-one years she has been Presi- 
dent of the Dome Club, an organization made up of the 
wives of the members of the State Legislature. She 
was Treasurer of the Woman’s Welfare League and 
served as First Chairman in the Woman’s Welfare 
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League campaign; she served on the first Tag Day Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was one of the ward leaders for the 
Council of National Defense through the war, and her 
record for. block workers was 100%. She was a member 
of the Advisory Commission of the Board of Education, 
and was a member of the State Advisory Council of the 
League of Women Voters. She was also President of 
Fairview Hospital Auxiliary for Tuberculosis, and second 
President of the Lyngblomsten Home for the Aged. 

Mrs. Fosseen is the mother of two sons, one eighteen 
years of age, the other twenty-five; the latter enlisted at 
the age of nineteen in the Air Service and served for 
one year. She maintains her office in her home that she 
may oversee her household work and give proper atten- 
tion to her family. She says that politics do not inter- 
fére with a woman’s home life, they only make it a big- 
ger thing. 

Mrs. Fosseen was the first woman delegate-at-large 
to be appointed by popular acclamation and she was ex- 
tended the honor of being the first woman to be given 
the floor of a National Republican Convention. She in- 
treduced a resolution proposing the reorganization of the 
rules committee. It was the first time in the history of 
any party’s national convention that a woman’s voice .. 
had been heard in the presentation of any motion. More- 
over she is the first woman delegate to be invited by a 
presidential candidate to make a pre-convention speech 
for him. She was called upon to make a speech for 
General Wood at a reception given in his home. She 
has the honor of being one of the first women to serve on 
the Republican National Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Fosseen was appointed to act as Co-chairman of 
the National Speakers’ Bureau, and has been doing active 
work with the National Committee since 1920. She has 
served continuously since 1919 as the State Chairman 
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of women’s activities in the Republican party of Min- 
nesota, and was elected National Committewoman in 
1924, which position she now holds. (February 6, 1925). 

In 1919 Mrs. Fosseen was sent to Washington to re- 
present the women of Minnesota at a conference which 
was preliminary to the granting of suffrage. She was 
then appointed State Chairman of Women’s Activities 
in the Republican Party of Minnesota, and has held this 
position ever since. 

In 1920 Mrs. Fosseen was appointed Co-chairman 
with Senator New of the National Speakers’ Bureau, 
and booked the women speakers of the United States in 
the Harding campaign. It was in this year also that she 
was sent as delegate-at-large by popular acclamation to 
the National Convention at Chicago, and there was ex- 
tended the honer of being the first woman to be given 
the floor at a National Convention. She introduced a 
resolution proposing the reorganization of the rules com- 
mittee.. She was also given the honor of being one of. 
the first seven women to be appointed on the Republican 
National Executive Committee. 

In 1921 it was conceded that during the following 
year the women would receive equal representation on 
the National Committee, and in anticipation of that Presi- 
dent Harding appointed a National Committeewoman 
from every state—Mrs. Fosseen being appointed to re- 
present Minnesota. In 1922 she was formally elected as 
National Committeewoman by the people of the state, and 
again re-elected to that position in 1924. 

In addition to this I might add that about half of the 
women of the State of Minnesota are prominently active 
as leaders in political work. In their own respective 
counties they seem to take a decided interest in politics 
and they are for the most part Republicans. 

—Mildred R. Botsford, 
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Mrs. Amelia Morbeck Christensen 


From a little house in Stavanger, Norway, to the 
residence on Fremont Avenue, Seattle, Washington, is a 
long distance. Yet along this path lies the long, active 
and interesting life of Amalie Christensen. In the Stay- 
anger home lived the 
parents, Tobias and 
Anna Katrine Mor- 
beck, with their two 
babes, Caroline and 
Amalie. Tobias had 
only recently com- 
pleted his apprentice- 
ship and was a full 
fledged gunsmith. A 
smooth and suave 
agent for the sailing 
vessels to America ap- 
proached him. “There 
is going to be war 
with Mexico,” he said, 
“and you, a gunsmith, can make stacks of money. If you 
can’t get work at once in your chosen profession, you can 
always get a job at shoeing mules. You can make more 
money over there in two years than here the rest of your 
life.’ 

That night grandpa did not sleep. The next day he 
could not eat. But poor Anna Katrine was obdurate. 
She was absolutely content and would rather remain in 
the beloved Stavanger with her babies and in her simple 
home. But the “Amerika-feber’”’ was obdurate, too, and 
the loser was Anna Katrine. How many times later in 
life poor Tobias wished that he had followed the wishes 
of his young wife. How often he prayed that he might 
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be forgiven the step by which he brought her so much 
anguish and rushed her into the early grave. Imagine 
his plight when, coming to Milwaukee, he saw the black 
wagons carrying away the victims of the cholera. Anna 
Katrine was attacked. The symptoms were clear. The 
authorities were there twice to get the body, but they 
found a desperate man there. At last he placed a “Bryst- 
stykke”—he had bought it in Stavanger in order to be 
stylish in America—on the beloved bosom. A few 
minutes later, with the two babies—Amalie being a mere 
infant, they were alone—in America! 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been.” 


A German woman for whom cholera no longer had 
any fears befriended them. She took the babes into her 
home and baked pancakes for Tobias. God bless that 
German woman, whoever she was! Unknown to her- 
self, she was a pioneer in Americanization work. 

When in 1850 Nils Otto Tank founded his Commun- 
istic Colony in Door County, Wisconsin, Tobias Mor- 
beck was one of the first to join him. ‘The fate of this 
colony, its sufferings and trials, is now quite generally 
known. Here Amalie spent her childhood. The intense 
religious fervor of the Moravians, the schisms and dis- 
sensions, made a lasting impression. She was confirmed 
by the pastor of the Colony, the Rev. A. M. Iverson, and 
early in life the motherless girl learned to go to God with 
all her troubles and perplexities. 

In due season her lover came. Emil Christensen was 
a bright and promising lad. Encouraged by the Rev 
J. A. Ottesen, he had decided for the ministry. About 
the time when dark clouds of the Civil War were over- 
hanging the country, a happy young couple appeared at 
the house of the bride’s uncle, Zacharias Morbeck, Justice 
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of the Peace, and after many admonitions and much well 
meant advice, were duly wedded. Soon-we find the child 
bride teaching public school. She wanted to help her 
husband through school. The salary was twenty dollars 
per month in installments of five dollars each week. 
Imagine this ambitious and hopeful young woman com- 
ing to Manitowoc. The chest containing her apparel 
was on the dock with five dollars due. If it remained 
there till Saturday—the first pay day—another five would 
be due for storage. Ina near-by store she was trying to 
tell! an elderly man her embarrassment, when a young 
clerk declared, “I will let you have five dollars till 
Saturday.” His name was Harald Thorsen, and he later 
became the well known banker and financier. I have 
often wondered just what would happen if any one spoke 
discreditably about Harald Thorsen in mother’s presence. 
There surely would be “lightnin’”’, to say the least. 
Later we find her in St. Louis, where she still as cook 
for the students is carrying out her resolve to help her 
husband through the seminary. Her son, Dr. F. A. 
Christensen, now in Seattle, was born within the walls 
of the old Concordia Seminary and was named Ferdinand 
after the noted theologian Dr. C. F. Walther. From this 
stay with the beloved German Lutherans came a heritage 
that has followed these many years. The doctrinal 
clarity, the sincerity of faith, the humble Christian life 
of those around her, made a deep and lasting impression. 
She has always loved things German—the language, the 
songs, the home life, the hymns and Christmas customs. 
Then came 1866, with graduation and ordination. 
The choice lay between Bosque County, Texas, and Clay 
County, Dakota Territory. They chose the later and 
pioneered it for 10 years. There are still a few dear old 
timers in Bergen and Vangen congregations who remem- 
ber the young pastor’s wife, she who sang the hymns so 
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well and spoke so encouragingly to them and always wore 
a smile. A small parsonage was built about seven miles 
from Gayville and there ten happy years, as pioneer years 
go, were spent. Then came a crushing sorrow. Little 
Walter, four years old, died from scarlet fever. She 
seemed immune to almost everything but grief it was as 
an Achilles heel. 


“How much of love, how much of Jovy, 
Lies buried with a darling bey.” 


A call from the Pacific Coast was considered. Hun- 
dreds of the Lutheran church people were going West. 
The Union Pacific Railway took them to San Francisco 
and from there they went northward by steamer. From 
the trip between Salt Lake and Sacramento (October, 
1876) she writes: “The trip may be all right. There 
are sO many nice and good people, but I have sorrow. 
My oldest boy Gustav, only twelve years, was left in 
Decorah to attend Luther College. And Walter, God 
has taken home. So my quartette is broken up.” 


The seven years of pioneer work in the West were 
not so exacting. The mild climate, the grandeur of na- 
ture in mountains, ocean and river, the kind people, all 
helped to cheer and soothe. Then there was the hope for 
the future. We could tell what would happen when 
people back east really found out what a wonderful 
country was waiting for them west of the Rockies: and 
that was the time when churches and congregations must 
be ready to receive and care for them. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” Congregations were or- 
ganized in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. Here, too, 
in Stanwood, Astoria, Portland and Genesee, Idaho old 
timers will remember the minister’s wife who comforted 
them in their trials who spoke encouragingly and always 
wore a simile. 
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In the early nineties we find her once more back as 
cook for theological students, this time at Robbinsdale, 
Minn., where she was helping her son through Luther 
Seminary as she had helped the husband years before. 
After his graduation she spent some years in South 
Dakcta and Iowa, always caring for the children as only 
a inother can, and keeping the home together. Finally 
she went back to the Pacific Coast to spend life’s evening 
with her daughter Marie Kirchof in Seattle. 

Only the other day—this is January, 1926—one of 
her sons visited her. She was just reading a translation 
of her favorite poem. It was the work of Professor N. 
J. Hong, in Parkland, Washington. “Is not this beauti- 
ful?” she asked. 


“Oh, modest birch tree beaiteous: 

On thee will I often gaze, 

God grant I may some day master 
Thy secret of daimty grace: 

To grow in mine own eyes downward, 
Lower from day to day, 

And trust that to raise and crown me 


The Lord will find a way.” 


Mrs. Grace Glenn Hilleboe Sorlie 


Grace GLENN was born at Hillsboro, North Dakota, 
the oldest daughter of O. S. Hilleboe and Charlotte 
Marie nee Olson. Her parents moved to Duxton, N. 
Dak., where she attended school and graduated from tlie 
Buxton high school. In 1914 she receivec her B. A. 
degree from the University of North Daketa. While 
at the University of North Dakota she wa: a member 


of Mimer (Norse Literary Society) ; Clionian (literary 


woman’s society); and a member of the Alphe Phi Sor- 
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ority.. She has been and still is an active member in tke 
Alumnae chapter of Alpha Phi. 

While living in Grand Forks, N. Dak., she was an 
active member of the Bethany Lutheran Church, both in 
Sunday School and other activities. She taught school 
four years, the last year in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
March 24, 1920, she was married to Arthur Gustav Sor- 
lie, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., at present governor of 
the State of North Dakota. She is the mother of Alton 
Glenn and Evelyn Irene. 

Besides her many duties as “first lady of the State” 
she is an active member of the “Current Event Club” of 
Bismarck, of which she is corresponding secretary. This 
club is a member of the State and General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She is a booster for her state and takes 
an active part in the social functions at the capitol. She 
often travels with the governor, and with him celebrated 
the Norse-American Exposition at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
She attended the reception and dinners given in honor 
of President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. With other dig- 
nitaries seated on a platform listening to the president’s 
address at the State Fair Grounds, she was rain-soaked 
before she found shelter from the storm in the grand 
stand. There she was mistaken for Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
which she thinks is a great joke. 


Josephine Alma Fyhrie Brack 


Mrs. O. I. Brack (Josephine Fyhrie) was born July 
19, 1885, at Red Wing, Minn., and moved with her 
parents to St. Paul in 1886. She has resided in St. Paul 
ever since. She was educated in the St. Paul schools 
(public and parochial). The first Norwegian Sunday- 
school in the Arlington hills was organized in her home 
and met there. Her father was Anton Theodore Fyhrie, 
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born in Ness, Norway. Her mother was Josephine Marie 
Guldbransen, born in Ulsaker, Norway. They were 
charter members of the East Emanuel Lutheran Church. 
Here she was confirmed and took an active part in the 
choir and Sunday-school for eleven years. She was mar- 
ried to Otto I. Brack, November 17, 1909. They have 
one daughter, Ione 
Nerissa Brack, and 
one son, Richard 
Fyhrie Brack. 

Mrs. Brack has 
been active in the 
Lyngblomsten Society 
since 1905, serving as 
President of branches 
and chairman of var- 
ious special commit- 
tees raising funds; 
she was a member of 
the board of trustees 
from 1910 to 1918 
and served as the sec- 
retary of the board of 
directors and the cor- 
poration during that 
time also. She re- 
presented Lyngblom- Be ore 
sten at the first call for the Minneapolis War Chest Drive, 
and later on gave her time to the St. Paul Community 


Chest Drives. She was a member of the old E. H. 
Southern Dramatic Club, always being interested in civic 





affairs and good government. 


The first Republican Women’s County Committee 
was made by appointment ; she was appointed from the 6th 
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ward; she also was the first woman ward chairman and 
first in the city to complete her ward organization, and 
during the campaign was a member of the speakers’ 
bureau (Wood’s campaign). Was a charter member of 
the Woman’s Republican Club of Ramsey County, and 
an active member. She has been chairman of program, 
second vice-president, from time to time chairman of 
special committees, and member of the board and the ad- 
visory board of the club; a member of the Shubert Club, 
active member in the Riverview Civic Club, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of special committees, and the soprano 
in the clubs quartet ; a member of the Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran Church and the choir; chairman of the 4th District 
Foreign Relations Committee; member of the Monday 
Literary and the Coreopsis Branch of the Sun-Shine So- 
ciety; elected at the county convention delegate to the 
State Convention, and elected alternate to the Republican 
National Convention at Cleveland in 1924; chairman of 
St. Paul and Ramsey County and South St. Paul 
Women’s Norse Centennial Committee, which was or- 
ganized in January, 1925, and active on the Special Hos- 
pitality Committee for the Oslo Choir’s welfare and en- 
tertainment. 

During the months of work and preparation for the 
Norse Centennial the friendly co-operation of the women 
and their earnest efforts to make the big celebration a 
success seemed to have a binding influence, so when the 
affair was over Mrs. Brack called the whole committee 
together for the sole purpose of disbanding or to perfect 


a permanent organization, for it seemed we had dropped 
one another so suddenly after the Centennial was over. 
It was a sweltering summer day on July 14, 1925, but 
the response was gratifying as 87 were present, and after 
exchanging the experiences we had at our different work 
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in connection with the celebration, we organized per- 
manently the Norse Centennial Daughters, and Mrs. 
Brack was elected President. 


Mrs. Peter Wiig 


There are very few Norwegians, comparatively, in 
Nebraska, and still less in and around Omaha. Those who 
settled here years ago have, to a large extent, moved 
away. Danes and 
Swedes are the pre- 
dominating Scandina- 
vian nationalities in 
_Nebraska. However, 
we have one splendid 
old lady here whose 
memory I would like 
to see kept alive in a 
book such as you are 
getting out. Below is 
a short write-up of 
her life. 

Mrs. Peter Wc 
was born June 3, 1850 
in Trondhjem, Nor- 
way. Left Norway, September 16, 1875, and arrived in 
Omaha, October 7, 1875. At that time Rev. Hielman 
was pastor at Omaha, holding services in one of the 
German churches. 

On April 16, 1876, she was married to Peter Wiig 
in the German church after the regular morning service. 
The first six years of their married life she assisted her 
husband in his restaurant at 10th and Jackson Streets. 
After that they went into the general merchandise busi- 
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ness, which they conducted until they retired from active 
business life ten years ago. Mrs. Wiig is the mother of 
eight living children. She has seen the city of Omaha 
grow from a small. town with horse cars to a large city. 

Mrs. Wiig has always been a faithful church worker 
and attendant. For nineteen years she was secretary- 
treasurer for the Ladies’ Aid and in that time she missed 
only two meetings, despite the cares of a large family.’ 
We believe that she, with her faithfulness and devotion 
has done more than any one person, humanely speaking, 
to keep the little church at Omaha from going under in 
its struggle to keep alive. From a small mission church 
it has slowly grown and developed until now it is housed 
in a beautiful brick building on the corner of Izaro and 
30th Streets. May there be many more women of Mrs. 
Wiig’s type given us of the Lord. 

Mrs. R. Ulvilden. 


Mrs. E. J. Homme 


INGEBORG SWENBOLT was born in Pine Lake, Wau- 
kesha County, Wisconsin, in 1845. Her parents, Mr. 
John and Ingeborg Swenhbolt, moved to Scandinavia, 
Wisconsin, in 1865. In 1869 she married Rev. E. J. 
Homme. They were married by Rev. A. Mikkelson, the 
venerable ninety-year-old pastor now living at Ellensburg, 
Washington. After their wedding in the church at Scan- 
dinavia, Wisconsin, they moved to Winchester Wiscon- 
sin, where they lived fifteen years. ‘They then moved to 
Wittenberg, Wisconsin, where, besides being a pastor, he 
also founded the Children’s Home and other institutions. 
Here they worked twenty-three years. She was a mother 
to the orphans and a friend to the friendless. After her 
husband’s death she made her home with her children. 
She lived several years in Glendale, Oregon; at Minne- 
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apolis, Minnesota; and at present she is living with her 
youngest son Dr. A. F. Homme, Electra, Texas. 


Mrs. Homme, although she has braved the pioneer 





days with their hardships, still retains her loving and 


cheerful disposition. She has always been everybody’s 
friend. When she moved into the wilderness of Wiscon- 
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sin she was not discouraged, but told her friends: “If 
the train can take us there, it can also take us back 
again. 

She is a well read woman, who keeps abreast with 
the times, and her hobby is tending flowers. She is. a 
great lover of flowers, and almost every flower planted 
by her seems to be brighter and more beautiful than any 
other plant. May the sunset of her life shed its effulgence 
upon her and brighten her way to eternal glory. Her 
children are: Wm. E. Homme, Bakersfield, California ; 
Mrs. N. J. Englund, Wittenberg, Wisconsin; Martin 
Homme, Reedsport, Oregon; Mrs. C. P. Sorness, Reeds- 
port, Oregon: Carl J. Homme, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. E. J. Torvie, Electra, Texas; and Dr. A. F. Homme, 
Electra, Texas. Besides the seven children she has fif- 
teen grandchildren. 


Ingeborg Marie Homme Torvie 


IncEBorc Marir was born May 4, 1878, at Winches- 
ter, Wisconsin. Her parents, Rev. and Mrs. E. J. Hom- 
me, later moved to Wittenberg, where they founded 
several institutions of the Lutheran church, among them 
“The Children’s Home” and “Old People’s Home.” July 
9, 1908, she married Eric C. Torvie, Minneapolis, .Min- 
nesota. She is the mother of three sons, Jerome Eugene. 
Arthur Irwin and Ivan Maurice. While at Minneapolis 
she was five years financial secretary of Fairview Aux- 
iliary. She was a member of Bethlehem Lutheran church. 
She organized Ebenezer Auxiliary of Ebenezer Old 
Folks’ Home, January 24, 1919, now having a member- 
ship of over 500. She was its president until she moved 
to Texas in 1920. She still is an honorary member of 
Ebenezer Auxiliary. She is now residing at Electra, 
Texas, where she takes an active part in community 
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work, April 10, 1922, she organized the firts Parent- 
Teacher Association of six members. September, 1924, 





she organized P. T. A’s of four schools. In October, 
1924, she organized Mothers’ Congress of 22 members. 
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She was given a life membership in Texas P. T. A. She 
was organizer of eight District Wichita County P. T. A. 
and chairman for Recreation Department, 8 District 
P, T. A. She is at present working in behalf of the 
Public Library, collecting books and funds. 

Taken from the local newspaper of Electra, The 
Star: “Mrs. E. J. Torvie, Electra, Texas, one of the most 
prominent women of our State, feeling that she had ac- 
complished in large measure what she had set out to do, 
Mrs. E. J. Torvie, the outgoing president, turned over 
the gavel to her successor, wishing for her and her corps 
of officers the same loyal support that had been accorded 
her. 

Under the administration of this able leader the 
Parent-Teacher Association has grown from a small 
handful to be among the most influential and active civic 
bodies of the city. On April 10, 1922, a meeting was 
called to reorganize the P. T. A. of Electra, and at this 
meeting only six were present. At this time Mrs. Torvie 
was elected president, and has served in this capacity 
ever since. During this time she has attended 56 meet- 
ings and 42 board meetings, having missed only one re- 
gular meeting of the P. T. A. 

During these three years the organization has raised 
$8,202.03 for the benefit of Electra and her schools. Of 
this sum, $4,219.84 has been spent for the two libraries, 
public and school. The sum of $1,045.75 has been spent 
for playground equipment, piano, Victrola, records, mov- 
ing picture machine, pictures, art materials, scale, drink- 
ing fountains, dishes, sand tables, prizes, loving cups, 
conventions, receptions, printing year books and publi- 
city. 

In September 1924, a local P. T. A. was organized by 
Mrs. Torvie for each of the four schools, with a super- 
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organization, or Council, with which the four P. T. A’s 
were affiliated. There is a total of 190 active members 
and 37 active council members. 


Throughout the past year $4,583.66 has been raised 
by the council and the local P. T. A.’s. 


Nineteen delegates were sent to Wichita Falls to re- 
present the local organization at the state convention. A 
cup was awarded to the Senior Girls’ Declamation con- 
test of the rural district. A filing cabinet was purchased 
in which to preserve records. This cabinet is to be placed 
in the public library for use there also. A life member- 
ship in the P. T. A. was presented to Mrs. Torvie. 


In making her final address as president, Mrs. Torvie 
said: “I cannot close without thanking most heartily 
every officer, every director, every committee worker, yes, 
every member of the P. T. A. for their helpfulness to me 
in my effort to fill the office to which you elected me. I 
also want to express my appreciation for the support 
given me by the school principals and the press, and espe- 
cially to thank Superintendert Dinsmore for his co- 
operation and encouragement. For it would be impos- 
sible to have such a splendid organization if we did not 
have his support, and we would not have these good 
schools if we did not have such a splendid leadership. 
So let us recognize his efforts and accomplishments. 


The P. T. A. and Council are now well organized, and 
I feel that the road is well paved for a great work in 
Child Welfare. I hope that the new officers elected today 
will have the same loyal support as has been given me.” 


One of our prominent women, Mrs. Alice Hyde, was 
heard to remark, “Wish we had more like her. Her 
work has been invaluable to the schools and community 
at large.” 
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One of Idaho’s Prominent Women in Literature 


Miss DortHEA DAHL 
Miss DortHEA DAHL has entered the field of Norse- 
American literature with reluctance, feeling deeply her 
own shortcomings, but prompted by an inner urge which 





she has found it difficult to repress. Her childhood was 
spent in a typical pioneer home in Day County, South 
Dakota, but in her home, poor and humble as it was, 
reading matter was regarded as a necessity rather than 
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a luxury, and parents and children alike were voracious 
readers. She read everything she could lay her hands 
upon, from Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson to Bertha M. Clay, 
from “Bgrnevennen” and “Skandinaven” to Harper’s and 
Scribner’s, the latter kindly loaned by an_ eccentric 
“Yankee” neighbor. Poor health thwarted her hopes of 
becoming a missionary, but she found some consolation 
in taking part in temperance work, a work in which she | 
entered with the spirit of a crusader. She gave 
“Temperance Readings” in the nearby school-houses and 
was at an early age honored by being given a place on 
the board of directors for the “Syd Dakota Totalafholds- 
selskab.” Her very earliest literary efforts were directed 
by her interest in that cause and she was a frequent con- 
tributor to “Reform,” the organ for the organized 
temperance movement among the Norwegians. Her first 
published piece of fiction was a very brief sketch which 
was discovered by her sister and sent in to “Ungdommens 
Ven” without her knowledge. The editor wrote her an 
encouraging letter but she let more than ten years elapse 
before she made another attempt, when she sent a Christ- 
mas story to that same publication. Since then she has 
written a great deal of fiction in short story form which 
has been published in “Familiens Magasin,” ‘“Luther- 
aneren,” “Jul i Vesterheimen” and other periodicals. 
She has published two collections of short stories, “Fra 
Hverdagslivet” and “Returning Home,” and in 1925 had _ 
her first novel length story published, ‘“Byen paa Berget.” 
She won the literary prize offered by “Det Norske Sel- 
skab” in 1918 with her “Fra Hverdagslivet” and also 
entitled “The Seventeenth of May.” 

Miss Dahl was born in Norway and spent her early 
days in South Dakota, but bas made her home in Mos- 
cow, Idaho, since in 1903. She is accountant for a grain 
firm for a living, but claims to live a double life, being 
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a hard-headed business woman by day and letting her 
fancy roam at will by night. She is active in religious 
work, being superintendent of Our Saviour’s Sunday 
School at Moscow, takes part in Luther League work, 
is a member of the local Daughters of the Reformation, 
and is vice-president of the Rocky Mountain Women’s 
Missionary Federation. 


Prominent Women of North Dakota 


.There are many women in North Dakota who trace 
their ancestors to the Vikings; many who have achieved 
greatness, and of whom we are very proud. One of these 
women is Delia Davidson Ylvisaker, the wife of Rev. 
I. D. Ylvisaker, president of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of North Dakota. She is the General President 
of the Women’s Miss‘onary Federation of the N. L. C. A. 

‘Her home is in Fargo, N. D. She is an Iowan by birth, 

having been born in Decorah, Iowa. She is an active 
worker, filling several offices. She travels extensively 
lecturing and organizing. She is also prominent in mu- 
sical circles and federated clubs. 

OriviA DAaut BALLOou, a singer of note, makes her 
home in Fargo. She has enjoyed musical prominence 
both in this country and abroad. She has on several oc- 
casions sung before royalty. 

Miss BertHa HAGEN, on of the younger musicians, 
has become well known throughout the northwest. She 
is a brilliant pianist. 

Mrs. Davin StévE, Grand Forks, N. D., is known 
throughout the state as a very able musical director. She 
was the director and leader of the choir from Grand 
Forks that sang at the services of the Luther League 
Convention during the Norse-American Centennial and 
reaped complimentary comment. 
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Mrs. Oscar H. Kyoruiz, a real North Dakota pro- 
duct, was born and raised at Oakes, North Dakota. Her 
parents were immigrants in the early 80’s. Her father, 
Hans Nevramon, was a Sigdgling, and her mother, Bertha 
Karine Bergan Nevramon, came from Modom, Norway. 
Her parents were among the first settlers, living first in 
a dugout and later in 
a sod shanty. Mrs. 
Kjorlie was educated 
in the public and nor- 
mal schools and 
taught several years. 
She was chairman of 
the Woman’s A u x- 
iliary of North 
Dakota during the 
Norse-American Cen- 
tennial. She resides 
in “Fargo with her 





husband and twin 
daughters, Dorothy 
and Jean. 

Mrs. H. A. Hetsem, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Federation of North Dakota, is doing a wonder- 
ful work among the women, and by her efficient, earnest 
work is getting the women of her church to do team work. 
Her, home is Grafton, N. D. 

Mrs. Fripa Bue Homnes, Crosby, N. D., has a 
name and repttation as a writer, church worker, and 
club woman. As president of the Women’s Missionary 
Federation and vice-president of the Federated Clubs, 
she has met thousands of women, many of them being 
Norse-American. She says that a great many of the 
3,000,000 women in the federated clubs are Scandina- 
vians. 
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Jorgine Enestvedt 


Jorcine ENestvept was born in the year that Alaska 
was purchased by the United States and on the very day 
that our troops landed in Sitka to take possession of the 
“Great Land” as the Eskimos call it. Whether this in- 
fluenced her, and gave her a special love for Alaska, is 
hard to tell; but she certainly has a soft spot in her heart 
for that territory and its people. 

Her parents, Ole O. Enestvedt and Anna nee Kittils- 
land, were pioneers in the section known now as Sacred 
Heart, Minnesota. A few had settled there, but other- 
wise it was wild, The Indians roamed the country beg- 
ging for food, which they always got; antelopes were 
frequently seen in the wooded slopes; and a bear once 
skimmed the milk pans in a milk house on the Enestvedt 
homestead. 

The Enestvedt family brought a chest of books from 
Norway, mostly religious books; also travel, science, and 
fiction. These treasures were freely loaned to neighbors ; 
many of them never were returned. ‘This did not bother 
the owners, if the books fulfilled their mission. The 
family, essentially a reading family, read ‘“Feedrelandet 
og Emigranten”, “Amerika”, “Evangelisk Luthersk Kir- 
ketidende’’, “For Hjemmet” and other periodicals. Often 
the good mother would read aloud stories and other ar- 
ticles during winter evenings. The father was very mu- 
sical: one of the best singers in the choir organized by the 
local farmers. Every Sunday at the family worship they 
all sang, as well as at devotion morning and evening. 

When the children were of school age, parochial 
school was taught by Lars Rudi, an old lay preacher from 
Norway, assisted by Mr. Enestvedt. When confirmed, 
the oldest son Ole, and Jorgine, were sent to the Will- 
mar Seminary. The influence of the faculty of this 
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school developed character, built upon foundation laid 
in a good. Christian home where the children had been 
taught to love the good and noble; to abhor the low, mean, 
and wicked. After teaching parochial and public school, 
alternating with attending school, she graduated from 
the full course at Willmar Seminary in 1890. After 
teaching several years she accepted a position at Martin 
Luther Orphans Home, Madison, Wisconsin, as girls’ 
matron, where she remained till February, 1902. . She 
was then housekeeper for her brother Theodore, who 
lived near the old homestead. She spent one year in 
Norway visiting, traveling, studying Norwegian and 
‘teaching English. In 1904 she accompanied her sister, 
Mrs. G. H. Kravik, and family to Everett, Washington. 
She taught parochial school at Fir, Washington, and also 
at the Parkland Parochial School. During her stay there 
she was called as helper to Rev. and Mrs. T. L. Brevig 
at Teller, Alaska. After working as assistant a year she 
was appointed Government teacher, still remaining teacher 
in sewing and religion at the station. She spent three 
happy years with these helpless dependent children. 
The last part of the winter of 1908 was strenuous, as 
Mrs. T. L. Brevig passed away March 10th. The care 
of her four young children, as well as managing the 
children at the mission, and household duties, fell to her 
lot. She spent one year in the States resting, visiting 
relatives, and the Rev. M. A. Christensen family, then 
living at Oakland, California. Next summer she returned 
to her work in the north, this time remaining there four 
years. Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Tyjernagel superintended 
the mission now. Many of the children, tots when she 
first came, were now married and had moved away. In 
1913 she left the mission, as she thought for good, and 


spent a year with her sister in Everett, Washington, and 
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two years in Santa Barbara, California, as teacher for 
the children of Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Tjernagel. 

In 1916, when the mission board could find no one 
to relieve Rev. T. L. Brevig, his daughter Dagny and 
Miss L. Viggerson, who had charge of the mission, Miss 
Enestvedt volunteered her services. She arrived on 
September 18th; the others left the following week, and 
she was alone with children for three weeks. During 
that time the supplies just arrived, were stored, and 
school opened. The children were all of school age, and 
one of the married girls did the cooking. On October 
18th, Theodore Gulhaugen, a student, arrived with Mrs. 
Mildred Hanson, a cook, and these three had charge of 
the mission one year. The next year Rev. and Mrs. O. 
Fosso and Rev. and Mrs. C. K. Malmin took charge of 
the Mrs. T. I. Grevig and Igloo missions. Miss Enes- 
tvedt continued as matron and Mrs. Fosso as teacher un- 
til in the spring, when fire destroyed the mission. In the 
fall of 1918 influenza again claimed many and Miss 
Enestvedt was very ill. She left the mission as soon as 
she could travel, and she felt that she would never re- 
turn. After three years, however, she was. called as 
matron. This time she spent only one year at the mis- 
sion. She fell and broke a wrist, and as there was no 
doctor she returned to the States for medical aid. On 
the voyage to the States she had the good fortune to 
board the S. S. Buford going on an excursion into the 
Arctic hunting walrus, also stopping at Cape Serdze and 
Whalen, Siberia. At the first named place lived one 
white man, a Norwegian named Wold, who lived like a 
king among the natives. It was Wold who restored Capt. 
Bartlett of the Karluk when he came for aid for the un- 
fortunates at Wrangel Island. 

At Whalen, seat of government of that part of Far 
East Republic, they talked with the governor’s brother 
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and secretary. They saw the “red flag” of the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic waving over that. 
isolated place. After a short stop at Nome the boat set 
sail for Seattle. On this trip was Sister Anna Huseth, 
who had spent four years as worker in the missions at 
Teller and Igloo. 

Miss Enestvedt now spent two years in Everett, but 
even before her broken wrist was healed she was again 
busy as ever. This time it was caring for a family of 
motherless children. In 1923 she went again to Alaska, 
but only as far north as Ketchikan. She spent one year 
with Rev. and Mrs. C. K. Malmin, who now had charge 
of the Seamen’s Home. At this mission she assisted with 
the work peculiar to such an institution. She also took 
an active part in the Sunday School and other church 
activities. Ketchikan is as different from Teller in clima- 
tic and other conditions as California is different from 
Minnesota. « 

Miss Enestvedt, although not a particularly brilliant 
woman, is an untiring and energetic plodder who does 
her duty as she sees it and understands it. Her life has 
been devoted to serve humanity. Her time, talent and 
energy have been given at the beckon and call of those 
needing care and mothering. Only those personally ac- 
quainted with her understand her capacity for work; her 
untiring sacrifice in order to cheer and brighten the less 
fortunate. The years of devoted, consecrated service at 
the Martin Luther Children’s Home, as well as the time 
devoted to the Eskimos at the mission in Alaska, will 
ever be a monument in the hearts and minds of those she 
taught, mothered and befriended. At present she is at 
Decorah, Iowa, taking care of her sister Sophia disabled 


by rheumatism. 
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Regina Hilleboe Christensen 


ANNA REGINA HILLEBOE was born at Arkdale, Wis- 
consin, June 29, 1868. She lived on a farm and attended 
district school a few months a year until she was fifteen 
years old. She attended the Willmar Seminary and 
taught school until she graduated May 29, 1889. She 
then went to Hillsboro, North Dakota, where she taught 
school three years. She taught two years at the Martin 
Luther Orphans’ Home, Madison, Wisconsin, and two 
years at the Willmar Seminary. June 14, 1896, she mar- 
ried Rev. M. A. Christensen of Genesee, Idaho, the only 
pastor of the Synod in that state and eastern Washing- 
ton. In 1899 they moved to Seattle, where they gathered 
Lutherans in Seattle, Ballard, Redmond, Orvillia and 
other places. Many congregations were organized which 
now have resident pastors. In 1908 they moved to Oak- 
land, California, but remained there only two and a half 
years, when they were called to Stanwood, Washington. 
When, after the union of the three church bodies in 1917, 
the two congregations in Stanwood decided to consolidate, 
the pastors resigned, and Rey. and Mrs. Christensen were 
called to Portland, Oregon, where they are still residing. 

Six children, Gertrude, Emile, Esther, Fernand, and 
Walter, have blessed the Christensen home; one little 
grave in Seattle has a tombstone bearing the name Regina 
Margaret Christensen. While the children were small, 
Mrs. Christensen spent her time in the home and church 
as Sunday School superintendent, parochial school teacher, 
worker in Ladies’ Aid Societies, young people’s societies, 
choirs, etc. After the children were able to care for them- 
selves she has also taken part in community, civic and 
welfare work, Parent Teachers’ Associations, Mothers’ 
Congress and Federated Club work. She was a charter 
and active member of the Monday Study Club, being its 
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president several years. Twice she has been a delegate 
to State Conventions of the Federated Women’s Clubs, — 
an organization of three million women who through its 
eight departments are working for the welfare of hu- 
manity. 

In 1919 she was elected president of the Women’s 
Missionary Federation of Pacific District. Her district 
includes Alaska, British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. The first years she traveled extensively 
organizing her district into five circuits; interesting the 
women in the work of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America; urging all to contribute to the four depart- 
ments of the church budget. Besides contributing, 
through mission boxes, self-denial and thanksgivings, the 
women have also built high schools for girls in China, 
chapels in Madagascar, supported the Indian mission at 
Wittenberg, and in many other ways contributed to the 
upbuilding of the church and its missions. She is also 
a charter member of the Lutheran Woman’s League of 
Portland and vicinity. She organized this body in 1923. 
During the two All Lutheran Chautauquas at Gladstone 
Park, Oregon, she has been Bible teacher for the women 
and children, and lectured at the mass meetings. During 
the last year she has also entered the literary world in 
addition to her other duties. 


Mrs. E. G. Quamme 


My parents were pioneers in the State of Iowa. My 
mother drove with her parents, the Thos. Chantland 
family, from Dane County, Wis. She never has ap- 
preciated camping ott since, for as she always answered 
when we suggested camping, “I had weeks of that going 
to Iowa, and they were not altogether pleasant weeks 
either.” 
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My first birthday was July 6, 1879. I attended coun- 
try school and then finished the Humboldt High School, 
after which I attended business college, taught school and 
attended the University of Minnesota from 1899 to 1903. 
After graduation from the University, I taught in the 
high schools of Madison, Minn., Humboldt, Iowa, and 
Montevideo, Minn. Mr. Quamme and I were married 
December 5, 1907, and moved to Finley, N. D., from 
where we caine here to St. Paul. Since my coming to the 
Twin Cities, I have been busy in parents-teacher work and 
helped organize the Minnesota branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, of which I have been 
president for three years. 

Father’s people were named Storeson in Norway. He 
came to this country when six months old. His mother 
lived on the same place in Illinois not very fra from the 
Fox River settlement, for sixty-seven years. 


Judith A. Jacobs, Emporia, Kansas 


Realizing that my part as state organizer was indeed 
impossible without the excellent co-operation on the part 
of fellow-workers, I present the requested autobiography 
with some degree of hesitation. I am happy, however, 
to give credit to my parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. I. Jacobs, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for my normal and healthy home, 
life, my splendid educational opportunities, and my Chris- 
tian training in the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 

My uneventful elementary school training, which be- 
gan in Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin was completed in Riceville, 
Towa. After high school graduation at Northfield, Min- 
nesota, I attended St. Olaf College for three years of 
undergraduate work. The wise guidance, the genuine 
interest, and enthusiastic teaching of Dr. Julius Boraas 
of this institution inspired my days at St. Olaf’s and 
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raised my hopes and ambitions to become a successful 
teacher. In order to secure special work in education 
and psychology, I spent my senior year at the University 
of Minnesota, receiving my B. A. at the close of the year. 
A graduate scholarship given by this institution made it 
inviting to study for a master’s degree. Consequently, 
the following year, I 





availed myself of this 
opportunity and = in 
June, 1919, I was 
granted my second de- 
gree. I have also com- 
pleted most of my re- 
sidence work for my 
doctor’s degree and 
have taken special 
work in education at 
the University of 
of Chicago. I am a 
member of the Pi 
Lambda Theta, an 
honorary educational scholarship fraternity. My ser- 
vices in the educational field are as follows: 

1. Psychologist and Mental Examiner at the Sedg- 
wick Clinic, 1919-1920. 

2. Director of Special Classes and Qualified State 
Examiner at Park Rapids, Crosby, and Eveleth, 1920-24. 

3. Assistant Professor of Education at the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 1924 on. 

4, Publication and acceptance for publication of ar- 
ticles as follows: 
(a) Thesis on “The Relation between the Army Tests 

and University Grades,” University of Minnesota 

1919. 
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(b) “The Crosby Plan of Extra Curriculum Activities,” 
Ungraded—February 1925. 
(c) “A Course of Study in Junior High School English.” 
Accepted—Published September 1925. 


(d) “Remedial Work in Reading”. Accepted by “Teach- 
ing Magazine”. To be published in year 1925-26. 


Mrs. Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Maryland 


Mrs. ByorveE is head of the violin department at 
Hood College, a girls’ college of full credit standing, 
with an enrollment of 
six hundred. She 
studied violin for 
eight years at the 
Chicago Music Col- 
lege under Mr. Ohl- 
heiser and Hugo Her- 
mann. Also three 
years in Vienna with 
Professor Sevick, and 
is now receiving, in- 
structions in more re- 
cent work from Pro- 
fessor Van Hulsteyn 
of Baltimore. 








Miss Mabel Jacobs 


Maser Jacoss, the state of Kansas foremost woman 
of Norwegian lineage, has had an interesting career. 

She is truly a Viking’s daughter, a direct descendant 
of Valdris folk; not only in appearance, but in indomit- 
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able courage has she been true to her stalwart ancestry. 

Graduating from St. Olaf College in 1913, she went 
to Europe with the St. Olaf’s Choir as principal alto and 
soloist. eae 


She was in Germany when the war began, and stress 
of circumstances caused her to remain there until peace 
was declared. While 
there she sang, stu- 
died and won a schol- 
arship at the Royal 
Conservatory at Leip- 
sic. 

Spacen-f or bids 
touching upon her ex- 
periences there. Upon 
her return she sang in 
New York and Chi- 
cago, winning another 
scholarship; she was 
doing the role of 
Fricka in Wagner’s : 
“Die Walktre”’ in 
conjunction with such artists as Ricardo Martin, Helen 
Stanley, Julia Clausen, Fred Patton and Rhodie Wells 
when she was stricken with a severe illness; since which 
time she temporarily abandoned intensive public work. 


— 














In addition to her arduous task as voice teacher at 
the State Teacher’s College of Emporia, Kansas, she has 
sung in recital in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas and 
Oklahoma in the oratoric Elijah, before the state conven- 
tion of Women’s Federated Clubs, and at the Festival 
of the Valdris Sambund during the Centennial. She is 
also contralto at the Congregational Church, prominent 
in the Review Club of Emporia and an initiated sponsor 
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of the Pi Kappa Sigma, a National Educational Sorority. 
Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Jacobs of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Miss Nellie Dahl, Moscow, Idaho 


Miss NELIMIE Datit is a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Madison, South Dakota, and has since studied 
at St. Olaf College, at the University of Idaho, the Unt- 
versity of Minnesota, and at Luther Seminary. She was 
teaching foreign languages in high school when she de- 
cided to take up missionary work, and after a year spent 
studying at the Lutheran Deaconess Hospital in Chicago, 
she went out to Madagascar as missionary in 1905. She 
has been engaged as teacher at the girls’ school at Manan- 
tenina the greater part of the time, but is now teaching 
at the seminary in Ft. Dauphin. She has written text- 
-books in the Malagash language, and has translated a 
number of text-books from Norwegian and English into 
the Malagash, as well as supplying a number of Malagash 
songs with words cither in the original or with transla- 
tions. She is at present editor of the little paper pub- 
lished by the American Lutheran missionaries in Mada- 
gascar, the “Messenger”, and on her recent furlough in 
America she traveled considerably, giving lectures on her 
work on the island. She was born in Norway but lived 
the greater part of her life in South Dakota prior to be- 
coming a missionary. Her parents moved to Moscow, 
Idaho, in 1903, and she has spent her furloughs at their 
home, and has always since claimed Idaho as her home. 
Fru Dorthea Valen, wife of the late missionary A. Valen, 
missionary to Madagacar from Norway, was a sister of 
Miss Dahl’s mother, and she owes much of her early in- 
terest in mission work to the letters received from the 
Valen’s by her mother while they were in the field. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Amelia Christensen Gulhaugen 

GERTRUDE AMELIA CHRISTENSEN was born in Gene- 
see, Idaho, April 8, 1897. She has the distinction of be- 
ing the only pastor’s daughter born and raised in Pacific 
District of N. L. C. A. that to-day is in a parsonage, a 
pastor’s wife. The parents, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. Chris- 
tensen, were pioneer workers in the West, and at the time 
of her birth her father was the only Lutheran pastor of 
that denomination working in the State of Idaho and 
Eastern Washington. The nearest neighboring pastor 
was Rev. Carlo A. Sperati, Tacoma, Wash. The parson- 
age were she first saw light was a small, meager building. 
built not for convenience and comfort, but shelter. It 
failed, however, to keep out the heat of summer, or the 
cold winds of winter. It was located eight miles from 
the village and eighty rods from the county road. Being 
built among the hills, a large hill west cut off the view 
of Cow Creek valley. 

When of school age, she attended parochial school in 
Ballard, Washington, taught by Hannah Hong. While 
living in Oakland, California, she atterided school at the 
German parochial, and later the Trinity parochial school 
at Stanwood. After confirmation, she was a student at 
Pacific Lutheran Academy, now College, Parkland, Wash. 
After graduation from that institution she attended State 
Normal School, Bellingham, and St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. She taught school several years, and on 
June 14, 1921, was married to Theodore Gulhaugen who 
had been her friend and lover since school days in Park- 
land. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. Gulhaugen have been ardent church 
workers in Pasco, Kennewick, Grandview, Yakima, 
Wash., and are at present in New Westminster, B. C. 
Theodore Adrian, Jr., rests in his grave in Yakima, but 
Martin Reginald is a ray of sunshine in their home. 
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Mrs. Nellie E. McCall 


N:icoLINA TABENA was the sixth daughter born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ole Mathias Gabrielson, Danville, Wis- 
consin. All cf the six sisters taught school in Dodge 
County, Wisconsin. Her early education was secured 
in the public 
schools of Mil- 
wattkee. At the 
age of twenty, she 
married John C. 
McCall and _ the 
young coup le 
came to St. Paul. 
where the family 
has since resided. 
Four children 
were born “to 
them, William 
Edward, lost at 
sa@a_ twenty-five 
years ago; John 
Clarence, who 
died at the age of 
five; and John C. 
Jr., who resides 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma; and one daughter, Helen, Mrs. 
Harold Conrad Strom of St. Paul. 

In 1922 Mrs. McCall was President of the Federation 
of Fraternal Women of Minnesota. The following year 
she was honored by being elected Supreme Royal Matron, 
Order of the Amaranth. She was a charter member of 
the Woman’s City Club, later a member of the Business 
and Professional Woman’s Club. She withdrew her 
membership in these clubs when she gave so much time 
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and money for the Veterans of All Wars at the McCall 
Manse at White Bear. She was a charter member of the 
. Como Division No. 98 Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Order of 
Railway Conductors, Past Grand Chief Pythian Sisters, 
Past Matron Constellation Chapter Order of the Eastern 
Star, a member of the League of Women Voters of the 
Republican Women’s Club, and member of the Wimo- 
dausis Club of the Fourth District. 

“Doing for others’? has always been one of Mrs. 
McCall’s mottoes—even from childhood her main object 
was service for others. 


Mrs. Astrid Pernilla Dahle Awes 


ASTRID PERNILLA was born at Morris, Minnesota, 
March 17, 1889. Her parents were Rev. and Mrs. O. 
Dahle. Shortly after her birth her parents moved to 
Duluth, where they spent six happy years under the 
shadow of the church her father was serving. Due to 
ill health her father was compelled to seek a more health- 
ful climate. His next activity was pioneer work among 
the Lumber Jacks and early settlers of Northern Min- 
nesota, where the bracing air scented with the fragrance 
of the mighty pines furnished him the needed climatic 
change. Always eager to bring the Word of God to these 
hardy pioneers, he plunged many a time through the deep 
pine forests covering miles and miles of territory. In 
those early days he crossed frozen tamarack swamps, 
pushed on through glades of birch, maple and basswood, 
in his search for the lonely cabins, isolated lumber camps, 
bleak box schools-houses dotting the wilderness here and 
there. Many a trip young Astrid took with her father 
in those days; many an interview with county jail pri- 
soners did she witness. These interviews revealed to her, 
as never before, her father’s anxiety for saving from de- 
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gradation his beloved Norse-American settlers, rescuing 
them from the bondage of drink, sin and sordidness. 

Here on their homestead on the banks of the pictur- 
esque Farm Island Lake, under the beautiful yet solemn 
pines, with Mother Nature and God as her teachers, 
Astrid, with her many brothers and sisters, spent her 
childhood. The children attended the rural school of the 
neighborhood. When they had finished their early educa- 
tion the mad struggle for a higher education began for 
them all. When Astrid had acquired high school and 
some normal school education, she began to teach. She 
set out alternating teaching and attending school—no: 
resting, as is customary, in the summer months, until she 
finally graduated from the “Five Year Advanced English 
Course” at the Moorehead State Normal School. The 
diploma from this school not only gave her a Life Cer- 
tificate, but also admitted her as a juniog to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. After some months at this institution 
she finished her semester’s work and took her final exami- 
nations. 

March 1, 1917, as Mrs. Leif A. Awes, she left Amer- 
ica for the mission field at Manasoa, Madagascar. The 
first year abroad was spent in the study of the two lan- 
guages, French and Malagasy, and also in getting ac- 
quainted with the natives and the country. March 28, 
1918, was born to them Frnest Reinhert, who died two 
days later from malarial fever. Between this date and 
March 31, 1919, when her sister Ragna Dahle, head of 
the Boys’ School of Manasoa, died from the terrible 
black water fever, Mrs. Awes gradually assumed various 
duties at the mission station. She had charge of the 
native women’s sewing circle; looked after the welfare 
of the many school boys that were housed and fed at the 
station; taught the native pastors’ and teachers’ wives to 
read; tried to learn the art of preparing the many new 
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dishes peculiar to the products of this tropical climate. 
After weeks of desperate struggle for health she suc- 
cumbed, and was sent to South Africa to recuperate and 
build up her shattered health and nervous system. In 
the delightful climate of this country she spent two and 
a half years trying to restore her health so as to be able 
to return to Madagascar to join her husband, who still 
remained at his post. The time passed in beautiful Natal 
was not wasted. While there, she finished one semester 
of work from the University of Chicago by correspon- 
dence; visited and taught in various mission schools: 
traveled through Natal, Transvaal, and parts of Cape 
Colony, making comparative study of the many fields 
and various methods of work carried on in each place. 
As the doctors refused to give her a health certificate for 
a return to the tropics, her husband resigned from his 
work in Madagascar and together they set sail for home, 
March, 1922. En route for America, they visited Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway. Since their arrival in America they have been 
stationed at Portland Oregon, where Rev. Awes is serv- 
ing the Bethel Lutheran Free Church. They have also 
continued their educational work and Mrs. Awes has been 
teaching night school at the Jefferson High. She is an 
active member of the Lutheran Woman’s League and is 
its treasurer. A little daughter born in Portland blesses 
their home. 


Nellie Paulson 


NELLIE PAULSON was born in Linden, Brown County, 
Minnesota; she attended country school and finished in 
the Mankato State Normal School; taught a few years 
and then married O. A. Knudtson of Princeton, Minn. 
Later they lived at Harvey, N. D. In 1902 they moved 
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to Minneapolis, where she has since lived. A son Earl 
and a daughter Gladys have blessed their home. 

Mrs. Knudtson has been connected with many organ- 
izations and very active in welfare work; has been Presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Christian Union for many years ; 
also a member and active worker in the League of Women 
Voters and the Progressive Literary Club of Minne- 
apolis. She has attended many state and national conven- 
tions, and one world convention, working for prohibition 
and peace in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Josephine Paulson 

JosEPHINE PAULSON was born in Linden, Brown 
County, Minn. She attended country school until 14 
years old, then went to Mankato State Normal School. 
She afterwards taught school in North Dakota and was 
elected County Superintendent of Schools in Wells Coun- 
ty, N. D., at the age of 21 years, the youngest superin- 
tendent in the state. She served in this capacity for nine 
years, when she resigned to marry William Lierboe of 
Turtle Lake, NM. D. Three daughters and one son were 
born to thera. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
A. A. G. 


“God will befriend the man or woman who inspires 
others; He will walk with him long into many a silent 
night and not once bring up his faults.” 

This we find is true in Honolulu, Hawaii, as well as 
other places; and here we find our Norwegian race taking 
more than their share of the burden, and amongst them . 
we find our women again working shoulder to shoulder 
with the men, ever ready to do their part and more when 
necessary. 


oot 


MISS LOUISE A. STIXRUD AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AS GIVEN TO ME 


“My father, Emil Sevrin Aslakson, an evangelist for 
Indremission, was a very beautiful and spiritual char- 
acter. 

Mother, Sophie Stixrud, was a very democratic, 
bright and capable woman. I carry my mother’s name 
since I came to America, although I have been sorry 
many times that I was persuaded to adopt mother’s name 
instead of my beloved father’s. 

We had a lovely home life. My grandfather Linstol 
lived with us and with nine children and one servant, we 
were a large family. I have always felt that the influence 
of my home life with its refinement and spirituality was 
the best training for my work. 


After my public school I had a few years experience 
in a store in Bakkelaget, only three miles from Oslo, 
Norway. This experience has always been a great help 
to me. 


I came to America in 1893 to visit the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, Illinois, but as my brother graduated as a 
doctor in the spring of 1894 I stayed to keep house for 
him and my brother Joseph. I attended evening school 
and belonged to literary clubs, which helped to further 
my education, 


When my brother married, I started to study in the 
Academy of the Northwestern University and graduated 
in 1902. I have taken about two years of college work, 
some at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, and 
some at Grand Forks, N. D., and some at the University 
of Hawaii. I attended Chicago Bible School from 1904 
to 1906; then I graduated and was sent to the Phillipines 
as a missionary. 
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I organized the Lungayns Woman’s Bible School of 
which I was the Principal for five years. 

In 1912 I went home on a furlough and_ traveled 
through India, Palestine, Italy, Germany and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. While I was in the Phillipines I 
visited both China and Japan; was at work there ten 
years, being superintendent of the woman’s branch of 
Central District for four years, and Dean of a dorm:tory 
for high schoo! girls in San Fernando Pamfanago one 
year, as well as in charge of the English evangelistic work 
for high school students. 

In 1919 I came home on my second furlough; I stop- 
ped off at Honolulu to visit friends; I was asked to be- 
come superintendent of the Susannah Wesley Home for 
Girls in Honolulu, Hawaii. After I had been to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to the Centenary Exposition, ] finally decided 
to accept the S. W. H. position as I wanted five years in 
the United States in order to get my citizenship papers. 

When I took charge, there were 27 children in the 
home; since that time we have had as many as 109, but 
our budget could not care for more than 100: so we are 
trying to limit our work to that number, although it al- 
most breaks my heart when I must refuse admittance to 
the home on account of lack of funds to care for them.” 

Miss MaBet G. Iversen, my First assistant, also has 
the Norse blood in her veins. Her unselfish and lovely 
Christian character, besides the splendid service she ren- 
ders, has given her a large place in all our hearts.” 

ae Sop ae tick 

After visiting the Susannah Wesley Home, I was im- 
pressed with the great and wonderful possibilities in serv- 
ing the Lord in such a place and where a person’s per- 
sonality and life is a constant example and inspiration 
to one hundred girls’ young lives just budding into youth 
and womanhood. 
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Miss Stixrud, in her seven years of service, has been 
the motive power in planning the best way to enlarge the 
home to accommodate so many more girls; she has also 
made it seem like a home. The many little things that 
marks a big Home as an instittttion have been eliminated ; 
for instance, instead of eating at large long tables, now 
groups of four or six eat sociably together at little tables 
placed around the large dining room: It has a good play- 
ground equipment; “Goodfellows” care for their Christ- 
mas expenses. The larger girls are learning all the rudi- 
ments of housekeeping, and are learning to give one-tenth 
of their small earnings to needy causes, sometimes even 
more needy than they. Their bedtime story hour, singing 
and prayer, fittingly close each busy, happy day. 

The older girls are-helpful in sharing the work and 
in doing for others; Sunday School classes and teachers 
sing for the prisoners every Sunday. They have many 
other outside interests, and each one attends her choice 
of denominational church and Sunday School. 

These girls are given an almost enviable chance to 
make the best out of life. The influences of the Home 

cannot help but broaden and make them fit to do big 

things. 

Many of the girls have become teachers and doctors, 

and all become Christian home-makers in a land where 

ideals of home life are not of the highest. 

Financially, Miss Stixrud has also helped by putting 
the Home on a higher standard. She took a course in 
Dietetics, so as to care for the many under-fed and under- 
weight children, thereby being allowed $7,000 yearly 
from the Welfare Community Chest of Honolulu towards 
the budget of the Home. 


If I but will my God to serve, 
And from this course do never swerve, 
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But cling unto His strength and might, 
Through service He will send the light; 
He'll find for me a helpful place 

Where, loving, I can serve the race. 
Then happiness my life will fill— 

If I but will. 


Mrs. B. Kirsten HorcaAarp, nee Mahland, was born 
at Lillehammer, Norway; arrived in Hawaii in 1887; 
passed through the public schools of Honolulu; attended 
Mills College, Oakland, California, one year; attended 
Riverside high school, Riverside, California; took the 
examination and passed in the Honolulu Normal and 
Training Shool. She has taught 23 years in Honolulu 
and the other Islands. A few years ago she was given 
a life certificate. She has traveled extensively in Europe 
and Australia. 


Miss Aacot RaaEN, Finley, North Dakota, was 
County Superintendent of Steel County from 1916 to 
1923. She is now Grade Supervisor of the Territorial 
Normal and Training School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


JEANETTE HUGELIN graduated from Waldorf College, 
Forest City, Iowa, married Francis Peterson, and is now 
teaching in Phillips Commercial School. 


GWENDOLEN LoMNEss was born in 1898 in Hudson, 
Wisconsin. She graduated from the high school in 1914; 
graduated from the Conservatory of Piano and Voice in 
Macallester College, St. Paul, Minn., in 1819, and mar- 
ried Harry Wisehart in 1925. For the past three years 
she had a studio in the Music Department of Punnahou 
School. 
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Mrs. Karen Grevstad Nordseth 


Was born at Sokelven, Séndm¢gre, Norway. She came 
with her parents, Martha and Lars Grevstad, to Trond- 
hjem, Norway, when five years old. She was married to 
Jens J. Nordseth, March 23, 1900, and emigrated with 
him to America in 1906 and they have resided in St. 
Paul, Minn., since. 
She has taken active 
part in club and lodge 
work most of the time. 

Mrs. Nordseth has 
held offices in Syn- 
ndve Lodge No. 5, 
Daughters of Nor- 
way; she has been 
President, Vice-presi- 
dent, and at present 
is the Secretary of the 
same lodge. 

She has also spent 
much time in working 
for the Lyngblomsten 
Old Folks’ Home. At 
the present time she 
is President of the 
Branch No. 8 in St. Paul, and has served formerly as its 
Vice-president and Secretary. She has also been a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Lyngblomsten Or- 
ganization. 





She has been for two terms President of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Nordmandens Singing Society of St. 
Paul, and is at present its Vice-president. 

She did valiant service for the Norse-American Cen- 
tennial Committee, acting as ticket chairman for the ad- 
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vance sale of tickets in St. Paul, as well as other work in 
connection with the celebration in 1925. 
She is also very much interested in dramatic work 


and quite often takes part in plays of home talent pro- 
duction for the benefit of some lodge or needy folk. 


Viola Gangestad Granseth 


Born March 6, 1896, in Bode, Iowa, of parents L. B. 
and Matilda Gangestad, she has only one brother, Leon. 
She was educated in 
the local schools and 
graduated from Hum- 
boldt High School in 
1914; graduated from 
the University of 
Minnesota in June 
1919, with a degree of 
Bi. Asan music. c She 
has taught in the pub- 
lic scheols of Bode 
and given private 
piano instruction since 
graduation. Was mar- 
.tied in March, 1921, 
to Mr. George Gran- 
seth of Bode. This marriage union was very short as 
Mr. Granseth passed away suddenly in November, 1924. 
At present Mrs. Granseth has private piano pupils in 
her home studio at Bode, Iowa. 











Mrs. Henry Bordewich 


Mrs. Henry BorpewicnH, born Bergitta Anderson at 
Fabriken, Lyngver, Lofoten Island, Norway, in 1847, 
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is still, at the age of 78 years, robust in health and active 
in habits, continuing her life along lines of usefulness 
to others. She has five living children, two sons, Harald 
and John, and three 
daughters, Mrs. J. C. 
spencer of Minne- 
apolis, Mrs. M. J.. 
Dowling, and Miss 
Hattie S. Bordewich 
of Olivia, Minnesota. 

Her husband died 
while holding the of- 
fice of United States 
Consul General to 
Christiania, Norway. 
He had been postmas- 
ter at Granite Falls, 
Minnesota, and Coun- 
ty Auditor for a long 
term of years, filling all positions satisfactorily and honor- 
ably. Mrs. Bordewich is living with her daughters Mrs. 
Dowling and Miss Bordewich at Olivia. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Spencer, is active in club work in Minneapolis, and 
was deputy auditor both in Yellow Medicine and Roseau 
Counties for years. 








Mrs. Michael J. Dowling 


Jennie Borpvewicu, daughter of Henry Bordewich 
of Granite Falls, Minnesota, was born at old Sioux 
Agency, Yellow Medicine County, Minnesota, in 1872, 
and lived in Granite Falls until her marriage with M. J. 
Dowling in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1894. Mr. Dowling died 
in Olivia in 1921, universally mourned. He has made a 
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name for himself because of his gallant struggle against 
overwhelming physical handicap which is known every- 
where. In his memory two schools for crippled children 
have been established in Minnesota, one a state memorial 
at the Gillette Hospital for Crippled Children in St. Paul, 
called the Dowling Memorial Hall, and one in Minne- 
apolis, which is part of its public school system, and called 
the Michael J. Dow!- 
ing School for Crip- 
pled Children. It is 
located on ground do- 
nated by Wm. H. 
Eustis on the Mis- 
sissippi River, con- 
sisting of 23 acres. 
Both schools. desired 
by every state in the 
Union. They are 
schools which Minne- 
sota should visit and 
be proud of. 

Mr. Dowling lost 
both legs, one hand 
and arm, and part of the other hand in one of the terrific 
blizzards Minnesota used to have during the big snow 
winter of 1880 at Canby, and under: great difficulties se- 
cured a high school education and two terms at Carlton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 








Mrs. Dowling has done much public welfare work, 
has three daughters, the two older being graduates of 
Carleton College and now teaching, and the youngest, 
Kathleen, being a student at the University of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Dowling has just been appointed postmistress at 
Olivia, Minn. 
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Hattie S. Bordewich 


Born fifty years ago at Granite Falls, Minnesota, she 
is a graduate of the high school there, has taken extension 
work from the University of Minnesota, is a member of 
the Board for the Riverside Sanatorium at Granite Falls, 
Minnesota, and President of the Olivia State Bank at 
Olivia in that state. 


Autobiography 
By Mrs. J. C. SPENCER 

I was born in Norway, Iowa, on December 3, 1869, 
of Norwegian parents. When but a babe my parents 
moved to Yellow Medicine in Yellow Medicine County, 
which territory was organized as a county after they 
moved there. My father’s public offices really followed 
the history of that county. I worked in the Auditor’s 
office as clerk when the new court-house was built and 
helped in its dedication. This was at Granite Falls, when 
Mr. Volstead (of the Volstead Act) was County At- 
torney, and my father county auditor. Upon my mar- 
riage Mrs. Volstead took my place and she was succeeded 
by Mrs. Thea Tollefson. 

In Granite Falls before and after my marriage I was 
an active member of the Adelphic Music Club, to whose 
programs such well known men of the United States as 
Wm. Sherwood, Catherwood, W. S. Matthews and others 
equally celebrated contributed. It was a pioneer club in 
the work for it dated back thirty-three (33) years. Mrs. 
Dr. Cressy of Granite Falls organized it. It was to me 
a perfect treasure trove, and I doubt not has been largely 
influential in making my three children strongly endowed 
with artistic temperaments. 

We as a family moved to Roseau County in Septem- 
ber, 1895. We moved onto a homestead with the tradi- 
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tional log house. Here we were 90 miles from a railroad, 
15 miles from the nearest village, and with no roads but 
trails. My piano was the first in Roseau County and 
figured later in much pleasure in Roseau, where Mr. 
Holm, present Secretary of State, organized an orchestra, 
of which he was leader and I acted as pianist. 

We moved to Minneapolis in 1905 and lived north. 
Through the influence of old friends I joined the Cas- 
siopeia club, but in the next year a North Minneapolis 
group of women organized The Violet Study Club, and 
I joined with them, so in time withdrew from the Cas- 
siopeias and remained with “The Violets’. In their or- 
ganization I am the only remaining charter member. 

In 1909 we moved into St. Anthony Park, and there 
I became a member of the St. Anthony Park Association, 
that club of very delightful memories, and also joined the 
St. Paul Housewives league. During these years I had 
the pleasure of service as a Sectional President in the 
St. Paul Needlework Guild of America. 

My experience has been most happy in all of these 
organizations, where it has been my good fortune to have 
acted in offices from the smallest to the largest, and, with’ 
Tiny Tim, I pray that God will bless us every one, and 
keep us all looking upward, not downward, moving for- 
ward not backward, and lending a hand to all good works. 


Mina Elsa Fyhrie Wold 

Born at Red Wing, Minnesota, October 31, 1882. 
Her parents were Josephine Gilbertsen and Anton Theo- 
dore Fyhrie. The family moved to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
in 1885, where she has resided ever since; she received 
her first musical instruction from a cousin, John Fin- 
stad, that made his home with the family, when she was 
8 vears old; at nine years old she substituted for the 
organist of the East Emanual Norwegian Lutheran 
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Church, and was made the organist of this church when 
she was ten years old. 

When she was 
15 years she was di- 
recting three choirs, 
and continued her 
work as organist, 
choir director, Sun- 
day School teacher 
for 28 years. 

She taught piano 
and specialized as 
an accompanist, ap- 
pearing often in con- 
cert with noted art- 
ists. 

She married N. 
P. Wold in 1904. 
They have two chil- 
dren, Norman Pon- 
tus and Helen Con- 
stance. 

Mrs. Wold has 
been treasurer of the 
Ladies’ Aid of her church since 1910. At the present 
time she is holding office in 15 different organizations, 
both musical and literary. 

Is contralto soloist of the First Lutheran Church, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Anna O. Holthe 


Anna O. Hottue was born near Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, and when sixteen years of age, she came to America 
with her father, Lorentz Bye. 
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In 1884 she was married to Peter O. Holthe, cashier 
and one of the founders of the Muskegon Savings Bank. 

Two children, a daughter and a son, were born to 
them. The former died in infancy and the latter at the 
age of thirty-six years. 

Besides being a 
happy wife and 
mother, Mrs. Holthe 
has been actively en- 
gaged in church, club 
Anak. Yair Ak. 
work. 

She was a charter 

member and one of 
the originators of the 
“Order of the Ladies 
f the Macabbees’’, a 
fraternal instirance 
organization, com- 
posed entirely of 
women. In this order 
she is Past Great Commander and an active member of 
the Executive Board. In 1920, Mrs. Holthe was honored 
by being elected one of the ten delegates from the United 
States to the International Council of Women, held in 
Oslo, Norway. She was the only woman of Norwegian 
birth among the delegates from the United States. 

Mrs. Holthe was also on the reception committee at the 
International Council, held at Washington, D. C., in 1925. 











Emma Holthe Nelson 


Emma Hottur Nrvison, was born near Trondhjem, 
Norway, and when eight years of age she came to Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, with her parents. This was in 1872, 
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and Muskegon has been her home since that time. Here 
she attended school and was the first Scandinavian to 
graduate from the Muskegon High School. 


She was married to 
N. P. Nelson in 1883, 
and to them were 
born three sons of 
whom one is living, C. 
Lester. Mrs. Nelson 
has been active in the 
First Lutheran 
Church, the Y. W. C. 
A., the Women’s 
Club. She has been 
on the Republican 
County Committee 
and delegate to Re- 
publican State Con- 
ventions. 
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Her main interest is, however, with the Visiting Nurse 
Association, in which she has been an active member 
since its organization. 


Ragna Elizabeth Tangjerd---Grimsby 


Born in the “City of Roses,” Portland, Oregon, Nov- 
ember 4, 1893, Mrs. Grimsby journyed with her parents 
(the late Peder Tangjerd, and Anna C. L. Isaacson- 
Tangjerd) and her two-year-old sister to Wisconsin in 
the dead of winter, arriving at Eau Claire on January 
4, 1894. 

At the age of five a longer journey was in store, Her 
father had promised his parents in Norway to return for 
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a visit after a ten years’ sojourn in America. Accordingly 
he took his family to the land of his birth and boyhood. 
As young as she was, she received many indelible im- 
pressions, the outstanding ones being: the first sight of 
an automobile in Chi- 

oe cago, the trip~ by 

. horse and buggy 
through the ice and 





Haukeli Mts. in July, 
the first attempt at 
rowing—across the 
Ulefoss River in Te- 
lemarken, and her 
great embarrassment 
at the dinner table one 
Sunday when her 
father told Bishop 
Hgch that she had 
mistaken him for 
President McKinley, at the morning services. 





ScHoot Days 

At the age of seven Mrs. Grimsby was sent to Norse 
parochial school, continuing simultaneously with public 
school till the age of 14. With the Sunday School hours 
and confirmation instruction in addition, a sound religious 
foundation was laid. 

Public school life was similar to that of most children, 
nothing in particular being outstanding, except, perhaps, 
a keen interest in the study of birds. One year her bird 
list numbered 69. 

The main interests in High School were: Home Eco- 
nomics, German, declamatory work and basketball. The 
girls’ teams often played public inter-class games. 


snow tunnel in the ~ 
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In the Sophomore and Junior years, having been 
recommended to the elocution teacher as a good “ape” 
(imitator), she was prevailed upon to enter the declama- 
tory work. Each year she was awarded a place in the 
home and league contests, with the privilege of partici- 
pating in the district fray at River Falls, Wis. 

In the fall of the Senior year the initial Norse Sigvald 
Qvale Memorial contest was scheduled to be held at Eau 
Claire. Her father urged her to try out, but she thought 
it would be useless. However, her father persisted, so, 
about two weeks before the contest, she began to memor- 
ize and work on Bjérnson’s “Bergliot”. It meant more 
than rote learning: it meant a careful study of Norse 
historical background, and the placing of herself into the 
role of a woman, made childless and a widow in the 
twinkling of an eye.—That fall the first gold medal given 
for Norse declamation in America was won by her in 
Minneapolis, in December 1912. It was exhibited at the 
Norse-American Centennial in June 1925. 

On the seventh of June, 1913, Mrs. Grimsby was 
asked to give her gold-medal reading, “Bergliot”, at a 
Sons of Norway program, held at the Opera House in 
Eau Claire. The occasion was the visit of Hr. Hambro, 
then the editor of the Oslo Daily, “Morgenbladet”, who 
was touring America. He brought greetings from “Mor 
Norge”’. 

SUMMER VACATIONS 

Parts of every summer and often the entire vacation, 
from 1904 to 1924 were spent at the family summer home 
at Chetek, Wis. The weeks spent at Chetek, rowing, 
sailing, swimming, fishing, hiking, or quietly resting in 
the shade of the fragrant pines among the happiest and 
brightest in her life. 

The lake reflecting the gorgeous hues of sunset; the 
mammoth pines, the gentle birches; the twittering birds; 
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the croaking bullfrogs; the dashing waves; the angry 
clouds; the terrorizing thunderclaps—all in their own 
typical way brought powerful messages from Him who 
doeth all things well. God always seemed closer at 
Chetek, out under the big “Lonesome Pine!” 


CoLLEGE Days 


After having been graduated from Eau Claire High 
School in June, 1913, Mrs. Grimsby was enrolled at St. 
Olaf College, entering with two scholarships, one from 
High School, having graduated valedictorian of the class 
and the other awarded by the college to the winner of the 
Sigvald Qvale gold medal. 

During Christmas vacation of the Freshman year it 
was her good fortune to be sent as a delegate from St. 
Olaf College, together with three other students and one 
professor to the International Student Volunteer at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Religious leaders and missionaries 
from America and foreign countries inspired the 7000- 
8000 people present with enthusiasm with the great cause 
of missions. 

At the close of the school year the family went to 
“The Lake” as usual. On July 7 the Lord used Mrs. 
Grimsby and her father as instruments to help save two 
children from drowning in the waters of Prairie Lake of 
Chetek, Wisconsin. Agnes Olson, 14 and George Kil- 
dahl, 11, then both of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The inci- 
dent left her extremely nervous, accordingly she did not 
return to school in the fall, and had a year of rest. 


In recognition of her bravery she was twice decorated 
with hero medals; once on her twenty-first birthday by 
the rescued boy at a special festival at the High School 
auditorium ; and again in January 1915 she was presented 
with an exquisite brooch from ‘Det norske selskap til 
skibbrudnes redning”’, in Norway. That medal-brooch 
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was also exhibited at the Centennial,—the only one of 
its kind in America. 

Returning to St. Olaf in the fall of 1915 she continued 
her college work,—in the Junior receiving the Henry 
Nelson-Talla scholarship, and, in the Senior year award- 
ed first place in the Junior-Senior women’s oratorical con- 
test, with an oration entitled, “The Tragedy of the Ger- 
man Nation.” 

During her college course she majored in history and 
Norse. Extra curriculum activities were: Luther League, 
WW CSAS Phi’ Kappa’ Phi'literary isoeiety): dum 
(Norse) literary society, reporter for the Manitou Mes- 
senger, basketball, tennis, skating, skiing. 


TEACHER 

The year after receiving the B. A. degree from St. 
Olaf College was spent at Red Wing Seminary, Red 
Wing, Minnesota, teaching elementary algebra, plane 
geometry, and Norse. Other duties were: coaching the 
girls’ basketball team, preparing eight young people for 
the Sigvald Qvale Norse declamatory contest, censoring 
and editing the Norse department of the school paper, 
coaching the Norse play, “Fn Fallit”, by Bjdrnson. 


The following year was spent in a much needed rest. 


In the spring of 1920 an invitation was extended to 
join the ranks of the Faculty of St. Olaf College in the 
school year 1920-1921, in the department of Norse. En- 
tering upon her new duties in the fall of 1920 she thaught 
Norse grammar and literature under Professor (and 
author) O. E. Rglvaag. 

In May the Norse department presented its first 
dramatic production, “En Fallit”, by Bjgrnson, under the 
direction of Mrs. Grimsby. Dramatic presentation have 
since become an annual event. 
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The year teaching at Alma Mater was a very pleasant 
one, substantiating her conviction of student days—that 
the members of the St. Olaf College Faculty are delight- 
fully human. 

Be oe ak eae 

On June 9, 1921, at the chapel of the Luther Theolo- 
gical Seminary at St. Paul, Rev. P. Tangjerd performed 
the solemn ceremony which united her in marriage to 
Oscar M. Grimsby, C. T. | 

Mr. Grimsby, having accepted a call to the congrega- 
tions at Missoula and Bonner, Montana, arrived with his 
bride at their new home and field of labor, the “Garden 
City of Montana,” August 4, 1921. 

As a pastor’s wife in a mission congregation in west- 
ern Montana her time has been well occupied. Aside 
from regular household duties and innumerable church 
activities in the local congregations, several duties and 
offices have fallen to her lot: President of the Inter- 
Mountain Circuit W. M. F., Secretary of the District 
Y. P. L. L., a member of the nominating committee of 
the W. M, F. at its national convention in St. Paul in 
June, 1923, Montana State Chairman for the Norse- 
American Centennial in the spring of 1925, appointed by 
the general president of the W. M. F. in June 1925 to 
serve on a committee tc draw up a form of installation 
services for officers of the W. M. F. 

A few articles written by Mrs. Grimsby have been 
published in the church papers; in the Lutheran Church 
Herald: “The Need of Christian Education”, “Women 
in the Work of the Kingdom”; in Lutheraneren: “Kvin- 
der i Herrens vingaard”! in Julebud, a little story, “Lille 
Grete”, which later was translated into English, and re-’ 
produced in “The Children’s Friend.” 

Whatever it has been her lot to experience, to ac- 
complish, or to be—she owes it all to Him who gives the 
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strength, the talents, and the “increase”. May He con- 
tinue to use her as an instrument in His hands according 
to His holy will—in whatever field of activity He desires. 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord! 


Mrs. Ludvig Kavli 


Mrs. Ludvig Kavli, fgdt i Fredrikstad, Norge, den 
4de oktober 1865. Gjennemgik privat skole. Blev kon- 
firmert i 1881. Kom til Amerika i 1884, til Manistee, 
Mich., tilbragte der 3% aar, reiste til Minneapolis, Minn., 
og blev der gift med Ludvig Kavli i 1890. De har fire 
barn, 1 pike og 3 gutter. Har altid tat del i kirke- og 
publik velfzrdsarbeide, iseer for Lyngblomsten alder- 
domshjem, som hun er hovedvicepriesident av og har til- - 
hgrt direktionen 1 mange aar. Hun er likeledes presi- 
dent for en av logerne i ordenen Dgtre av Norge. 

En masse nykommere har fundet hjem og moderlig 
omsorg hos Kavlis, og deres hjem er bekjendt og elsket 
for gjestirihet og hygge. Mrs. Kavlis pikenavn var 
Alette Olson. Datteren Esther er hjemme, likesaa de to 
yngste sénner, Albert og Edward, som sammen med faren 
driver Real Estate forretning i Minneapolis. Den eldste 
son er gift og bosat i New York, hvor han er vicepresi- 
dent av The Airo Press Co. 


Mrs. Helen Egilsrud 


Av Mrs. N. B. THVEpDT 
Senhgstes en dag i aaret 1916 satte Dr. Egilsrud med 
familie fgtterne paa amerikansk grund. Nogen dage .se- 
nere havnet de i Minneapolis og har siden veret bosit- 
tende der til glade for mange, mange. 
Om der var nogen tilstede som gnsket familien vel- 
kommen kjender vi ikke til, — Men om en stor del av 
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os kvinder hadde visst for en skat toget den gang bragte 
med i fru Egilsrud, hadde vi nok troppet op i flok og 
fdlge. For nu vet vi, efter at ha lert hende at kjende, 
at vi hadde veret fattigere hende foruten. 

En slegtning, der hadde hat den forngielse at komme 
hit over paa samme dampskib som familien, kunde vi ikke 
treffe undtagen samtalen dreiet sig om fruen. — Om 
nogen faa, som kjendte hende fra Norge beklaget mig 
ofte, som ikke hadde stiftet fruens bekjendtskap. Hun 
er saadan og saadan — intelligent, begavet, velmenende 
osv. Min nysgjerrighet var naadd hgidepunktet, og da 
jeg en deilig vaardag, fra en veninde, fik indbydelse at 
m¢gte sammen med fru Egilsrud, ilte jeg avsted som til 
fest. Og en fest blev det, og har veret det altid siden, 
at treffe hende. 

Altsaa — vi er blit opfordret til at bruke vor evne til 
at skrive om fru Egilsrud, og skal vi herefter prdve at 
holde os til tal og fakta hende angaaende og pent sztte 
al vor personlige varme f¢lelse og begeistring for hvad 
hun har veret, og er, tilside. 

Da fru Egilsrud frst bosatte sig iblandt os, var vi 
en liten flok, her og der, som ingen samlingstanke eiet. 
At komme sammen og s¢éke anderledes teenkende og an- 
derledes opdragne, hvor vi kunde utveksle meninger og 
spgrsmaal anderledes end de vi selv huset, — var fjernt 
fra de flestes tanke. Saa kom fru Egilsrud og begyndte 
sit samlingsarbeide. 

Fe¢rst dannet hun en musikalsk-dramatisk forening, 
der hver séndag aften m¢ttes i doktorens hjem. Denne 
begyndte med 12 a 14 medlemmer, men vokste saa med 
lynets fart, at den ganske snart maatte sdke andet lokale. 
Nu teller denne forening 1000 medlemmer, og har sine 
sammenkomster paa Radisson Hotel. Fru Egilsrud har 
for lengere tid siden trukket sig tilbake som leder, og 
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hendes plads fyldes nu med stor dygtighet av madame 
Bessesen. 


Ofte har vi undredes over, om ikke fru Egilsrud sy- 
nes det er, som et barn, der har vokset sig selv over hode, 
— naar hun tar sin plads langt nede i forsamlingen, seen- 
de ut som om hun ved et slumpetref er dumpet ned der 
— og ser hvad hendes initiativ har resulteret i. 


Men saa var der en del damer, — den musikalske- 
dramatiske forening bestaar baade av herrer og damer, . 
— for hvem musik, dans og mgte om aftenerne, ikke be- 
téd saa meget som samling om litteratur, poletik og re- 
ligidse spgrsmaal. Sammen med fru Jenova Martin og 
fru Dr. Bauman dannet saa fru Egilsrud “Den progres- 
sive littereere forening.” Nogen faa mgtte ved fgrste 
mgte. Men vokste ogsaa denne saa hurtig, at foreningen 
ganske snart saa sig nddt ti! at indskrenke antallet til 
50. Men om en tid blev medlemsantallet forhgiet til 75. 
Dette fandt foreningen at vere det stgrste antal, som 
kan rummes, og bevertes, i private hjem. Der staar for- 
eningen nu, men med flere navne paa ventelisten. 


Til begge disse foreninger var altsaa fru Egilsrud 
ophavsmanden — nei, kvinden. Og om hun ogsaa her er 
fratraadt som president, merkes allikevel hendes gode 
indflydelse der i fuldt maal. Som foredragsholder er 
fruen klar og grei. Sin tro og sine meninger har hun 
gjennem tenkning og studium selv erhvervet sig. Og 
har hun disse paa det rene. Og grundig setter hun sig 
ind i ethvert av tidens sp¢rsmaal, med en interesse der er 
over alle maal. 


Tilslut: Som et lysende eksempel paa loyalitet, for- 
dragelighet, og velmenende hjelpsom kritik ferdes hun 
iblandt os. Og denne gyldne leveregel praktiserer hun: 
tal til din neste, om du har noget at utsette, og ikke om. 
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Johanna Corneliusen Hage 
Av ALETTE KAVLI 


er fgdt i Skudesnes i Norge, 16de januar 1854. 1876 
blev hun gift med Jens Hage, en fremragende forret- 
ningsmand. Da det unge par hadde hgrt om de vidun- 
derlige muligheter over i Amerika og om specielt de gode 
anledninger til jordeiendomme og landbruk derover, — 
drev utlangselen dem avsted med straalende mod og gode 
._ forhaabninger. De kom til Alta, Iowa, om hdsten 1882 
og begyndte her fgrst. Senere kjdpte de en farm ner 
Sioux Rapids, Iowa, hvor de trofast ved hinandens side 
kom til velstand og stor tilfredshet. Imidlertid hadde 
fru Hage ikke alene bragt med sig sit lyse, muntre, glade 
sind, — sin utholdende arbeidsomhet, sin aldrig svigten- 
de kristendom, — men hun hadde ogsaa med sig gode 
béker hjemmefra og sine rike intelliktuelle evner og lit- 
terzere interesser. Det heendte slik, at Hages naboer var 
mest udannede mennesker ; — men fru Hage delte med 
dem sine kundskaper og sine aandsinteresser og blev over- 
maate avholdt som hun jo blir, hvor hun end ferdes. Om 
aftenene efter dagens arbeide, leste hun hgit for mand 
og barn av de norske forfatteres verker, som hun hadde 
bragt med sig hjemmefra; — og hun opretholdt det nor- 
ske sprog i hjemmet, — og evnet at interessere alle om- 
kring sig for aandelige ting —, lerte dem at holde sit 
sind og sin vilje aapen for de hgiere interesser i livet, — 
litteratur, kunst, musik og for skjénheten i naturen. 

I Norge hadde fru Hage vandret paa roser, som man 
sier —— og hadde aldrig gjort legemlig arbeide. Men her- 
over blev hun sin mands bedste medhjelp, idet hun med 
sit gode hum¢r og lyse sind ikke undsaa sig for at ta fat 
paa alle tenkelige maater, — ja endog hjalp ham i mar- 
ken naar der skulde saaes, pldies og hdstes, — og hendes 
mand fglte tyngden av jordbrukets besverligheter. Til 
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at begynde med var hun litt bange for buskapen, — til- 
trods for hendes kjzrlighet og beundring for dyrene. 
Men kjek og foretagsom, som hun altid var overvandt 
hun med sin viljeskraft denne frygt for dyrene, — og 
lerte sig til at stelle med dem som gode kjere venner. 
Alt, hvad fru Hage gjér, gjgr hun med glede og godt 
mod, — og slik blev hun et eksempel for alle som kjendte 
hende. Hun fandt glede i at forskjgnne sit hjem med 
vakre blomster, havestel og treplantning, og man saa hen- 
de endogsaa hjelpe til med stenoprensning i markene og 
deltagelse i hvilketsomhelst arbeide for hjemmets op- 
komst. 


Hun har fem barn — som hun og hendes mand har 
skaffet fdrsteklasses utdannelse, opdragelse og universi- 
tetstraening. 


I 1909 flyttet familien til St. Paul, hvor de fik mange, 
mange gode venner, som satte stor pris paa dem. Fru 
Hage blev interessert ogsaa i “ILyngblomstens alderdoms- 
hjem”. Hun var medlem av direktionen indtil 1924, da 
hr. og fru Hage reiste til Bode, Iowa. Her har fru 
Hage paatat sig omsorgen og opdragelsen av et nyt kuld 
barn, nemlig hendes sgns moderldse seks barn, og er og- 
saa her lyset og kjerligheten i hendes séns hjem efterat 
han mistet sin hustru. Nu er fru Hage oppe i syttiaare- 
ne, men mere livlig og muntre end mangen en ungdom, 
-— varmhjertet og vaaken som hun er for alt fremskridt 
baade i religids og poletisk og littereer henseende. Alle 
som kjender hende, elsker hende og ser op til hende, ja 
beundrer hende. Men mest morsomt er -det, naar fru 
Hage begynder at fortelle om “gamle dage,” da hun var 
den inspirerende, glade, muntre farmer-frue. 

Alette Kavli. 
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Auobiograpy by Anna Helen Sabo Onstad 


In appreciation of the splendid pioneer spirit and the 
many hardships of pioneer life that my grandparents and 
parents endured both in Iowa and Minnesota, I gladly 
write this little bit of my life. If I have been of any help 





MRS HH ONSTAD 


PHOTOS by B.C. GOLLING. 
River, where a cousin had just settled (Colbin Saboe). 
Here the home was ever open to newcomers, it was 


used for church services, etc. 


> 


to any one at any 
time I owe it to my 
Norse ancestors. 
My mothers par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Andersen Ax- 
dal, came from 
Stavanger, Nor- 
way, in the early 
40’s (Grandfather 
carried with him a 
letter and other 
tokens from a cou- 
sin of Lars Larsen 
to. Li: L.; then liv- 
ing in Rochester, 
N. Y.) traveling 
about some, looking 
for a desirable lo- 
cation, came on to 
Iowa, settling down 
near the Turkey 


Why I mention this is 


that so many words of appreciation have come to me for 
the kindness received at the Axdal home. 

In 1870 or 71, grandfather with my uncle, C. M. An- 
dersen, (Christofer and my mother, Mary Martha, (she 
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was then 12 years old) came on to Minnesota in a covered 
wagon, driven by oxen. They had a little live stock and 
a wagon load of personal property, made the trip of 300 
miles in the month of October. Grandma came on by 
rail as far as she could travel in the direction of Lac qui 
Parle, and for several years lived near the little village 
of Lac qui Parle and the Indian mission there. 


In 1874 my mother was married to Gunnar Larsen 
Saboe (he was born on Hglsden and came to this country 
when a little boy). To this union nine children were 
born (all living at present) of which I am the oldest, 
Anna Helena Saboe, born in the township of Baxter, 
Lae qui Parle County. Started school when 5 years in 
District No. 8. At 12 years I attended grade school at 
Dawson, and had what help could be provided for musical 
instruction; played the church organ for a few years in 
Our Savior’s Church, Baxter. 

After my confirmation I went to a Congregational 
school at Montevideo, graduating in 1894, having taught 
two terms of school before this, when only 17 years old. 
After teaching 2 years went to Mankato, attended Nor- 
mal (State) school, graduating in 1897. The next four 
years was at Gaylord, Minn., teaching, attending summer 
school at Minnescta “U.” and taking a course by corre- 
spondence during the winter months. Spent some vaca- 
tions traveling in the East, visiting places of historic 
interest. 

The next two years was principal at Maynard, Minn. 

In 1904 was married to H. H. Onstad of Dawson, 
Minn. (Mr. Onsiad’s mother is a decendent of Ibsen). 
He was then in the hardware business. I continued with 
my activities in Sunday school work and civic work. 


Two sons were born here, Galen Hugo and Elmo 
Saboe. 
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We left Dawson as a home in 1910, traveling about 
some visiting in the western states, 1911 (in the fall) 
going into hardware and furniture business at Wahpeton, 
N. Dak. Here I began to help with church and Sunday 
school work outside of local church, was corresponding 
secretary for the Foreign Branch of the State of North 
Dakota (Congregational), having united with that deno- 
mination at Wahpeton. Was active in Women’s Clubs 
as well. 

In 1916 we came to St. Paul, where I have been active 
in state work for Missionary Boards, both Home and 
Foreign, also a member of the active Women’s Committee 
of the Union Gospel Mission Resque Home, Longfellows 
Mother’s Club and Olivet Congregational Church. 

These are a few of the activities I have given what 
time I could to, but never neglected my home for any of 
them. This past year helped on the St. Paul work for 
the Norse, Centennial. : 

In the past thirty years I have missed very few 
Sundays that I have not been engaged in some line of de- 
finite Sunday school work, whether at home or away. 

My sister, Mrs. Conton, (Lizzie M. Saboe) has been 
active in the Norse Centennial interests. 








Mrs. (Alma A.) Gilbert Guttersen 


From “Who's Who, Minnesota:Women” 

“Alma A. Pettersen, daughter of C. Wilhelm and Anna 
Bodin Pettersen, born in Oslo, Norway, in 1865. 

Came to Minnesota 1866. Attended school at Butter- 
nut and Madelia, Minnesota. Married Gilbert Guttersen 
in 1889 and lived at Lake Crystal and St. Paul, Minn. 
Mother of four sons and three daughters. 

Mrs. Guttersen has been active in Women’s Club Work 
since 1898. 
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Past Matron Order of Eastern Star; Past President 
Women’s Relief Corps at Lake Crystal. 

President St. Paul Housewives League 1915-1918 and 
of State Housewives League 1919-1920. 

Member of National Child Labor Committee; and 
National Sunday School Association. During the war 
field organizer in Ramsey County for Council of Home 
Defense; Registered Supervisor in Red Cross work; 
First vice chairman and active officer for Minnesota of 
Women’s Activities, division Department of Justice. 
Member Speakers Committee and President Goodwill 
Committee, which later became Women’s Auxiliary of 
St. Paul Goodwill Industry. 

Now President service Circle Club; Vice-president 
Lyngblomsten Society Home for the aged. Member 
Executive Board Women’s Welfare League; League of 
Women Voters; Lincoln Club; Protestant League; 
Women’s Relief Corps; Order Eastern Star; Legion 
Auxiliary Methodist Episcopal Church; Home and For- 
eign Missions; and Ladies’ Aid Societies; Y. W. C. A.; 
W. C. T. U.; Fourth District Speakers Committee and 
Legislature Chairman of Woman’s Welfare League; was 
delegate to World’s S. S. Convention in Rome 1906 and 
again to Tokio, Japan, in 1920. Had charge of Woman’s 
Program at State Fair 1915-1919.” 

Was member of Women’s Auxiliary Executive Com- 
mittee of the Norse-American Centennial Celebration 
held in Minnesota in 1925. And Co-Editor of the 
“Souvenir Norse American Women,” published in 1926. 

She is also sponsoring more active interest in “Kunst- 
vev” or tapestry and picture weaving in the northwest. 

She has edited the letters and diary of her son, Lieut. 
Granville Guttersen (who died in the service 1919) into 
book form, called “Granville, Tales and Tail-Spins, from 
a Flier’s Diary.” 
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Her three living sons are, Alvin W., Leslie B., Ernest 
L., all of the “Willhelm Oil Company”, St. Paul, Minn. 
Her eldest daughter Mrs. (Myrtle E.) J. Roscoe Lee, 
Richland, Oregon, and her youngest daughter, Mrs. 
(Gyda A.) G. W. Lloyd Plette, St. Paul, Minn. 





Mrs. J. ANTHONISON, Sec’y Progressive Literary Club of Minneapolis 
Playing on the Salmodikon 


$79. 


A FEW OF OUR NORSE-AMERICAN WOMEN WHO HAVE 
MADE GOOD IN THEIR CHOSEN LIFE WORK, THEY 
ARE NOT IN OUR LIST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


Miss Eliza P. Farseth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher of Norwegian in Schools. 
Mrs, J. E. Haugen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, and Hospital Supt. Domestic Dept. 
Mrs. David Stdve, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Home and Church Chorus Director. 
Hanna Astrup Larson, New York City. 

Literary Secretary, American Scandinavian Foundation. 
Jane S. Atwater, Chicago, II. Home and Teacher. 
Mrs. John O. Lee, St. Paul, Minn. Home and Old Folks Home. 
Dr. Ingeborg Rasmussen, Chicago, IIl. 

Home and Profession, Journalist. 


Miss Gunhild Oftedahl, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher. 
Mrs. Amanda Anderson, Red Wing, Minn. Home and Teacher. 
Miss Georgina Lommen, Moorhead, Minn. Teacher. 
Mrs. Otto Clauson, Chicago, Ill. Home and Lecturer. 
Dean Gertrude Hilleboe, Northfield, Minn. Teacher. 


Gudrun Lochen Drewson, Larchmont, New York. 
Home and Art. 


Miss Olive Bue, Minneapolis, Minn. Art. 
Miss Sigrid Stensberg, Minneopolis, Minn.. Art. 
Mary B. Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. Art. 


Mrs. Thea M. Tollefson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Business. 
Miss Herborg Reque, Brooklyn, N. Y. Interior Decorator. 
Mrs. Laura Bratager, Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘Home, Author and Reader, 
President Supreme Lodge, Daughters of Norway. 
Mrs. Geo. Stedman, Spokane, Wash. 
Home and Railway Conductors Insurance. 
Mrs. Susie Stageberg, Redwing, Minn. Home and Politics. 
Miss Maren Michelet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Author and Teacher, 
Mrs. H. B. Kildahl, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Church worker and Writer. 
Miss Aasella Iverson, San Francisco, Calif. Deaconess. 
Mrs. Frida Bue Homnes, Crosby, N. Dak. 
Home., Writer and Federated Club Worker. 
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Mrs. Laura Goodman Salvorsen. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Author and Poet. 
Miss Martha Ostenso, Canada Author and Poet. 


Sr. Lena Nilson, Minneapolis, Minn. Deaconess and Hospital. 
Miss Warren, Minneapolis, Minn. Insurance. 
Miss Clara C. Minne, South Bend, Indiana. Teacher. 


Mrs. Jenova Martin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, Suffrage worker and lecturer and author. 


Mrs. Sonna Groseth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Dramatic Art. 
Mrs. Carlo Fisher, Minneapolis. Home and Dramatic Art. 


Maud Neprud-Otjen, Wisconsin. Home, Member State 
Board of Control. 
Mrs. F. W. Vanderbie-Babcock, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Business. 
Mrs. Ingolf: Kieland, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Lecturer and Club worker. 
Mrs. O, E. Brandt, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home, Church and Musician. 
Mrs. Ellen Hammer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Folk Dances. 
Mrs. Bertha C. Petersen, Chicago, Ill. Lecturer. 
Fru B. Gulmuyden, Boston, Mass. Home and Church worker. 
Mrs. (Elna A.) A. M. Knudsen, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Home, Church Worker and Poet. 
Mrs. (Marie Tangjerd) G. A. Peterson, Moscow, Idaho. 
Mrs. J. R. Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home. Church worker and speaker. 
Mrs. Anna B. Larson, North Bergen, N. J. 
Home and Midwifery. 
Miss Therese C. Holm, New York City. 
Importer and Art Studio. 
Mrs. C, C. Bratrud, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Betsy Michalson, Madison, Wis. 1st Vice-President 
Supreme Lodge Daughter of Norway. 
Mrs. Sophie Wetteland, Minneapolis, Minn. 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Supreme Lodge Daughters of Norway. 
Mrs. Agnette Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. Treasurer, 
Supreme Lodge Daughters of Norway. 
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Mrs. Carry Olson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. Susan K, Ackermann, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Emma Bjerklien, Superior, Wis. Trustees, Supreme 
Lodge Daughters of Norway. 
Mrs. Augusta Swan, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary, Supreme 
Lodge Daughters of Norway. 
Miss Johanna Moen, Logan, Utah. Educator. 
Mrs. H. J. Langoe, Portland, Oregon. 
Home and Americanization Work. 
Mrs. T. H. Sorlien, Pasadena, Calif. 
Home, Club and Church. 
Mrs. (Lena) H. I. Olston, Lake Preston, S. D. 
Home and ten children. 
Mrs. (Bertha) Carl Grinde, Colton, S. D. 
Home and eleven children. 
Mrs. (Sophie) P. A. Retrum, Prairie City, Oregon. 
Home and Church. 
Miss Minnie Pettersen, Madelia, Minn. 
. Realtor and Business. 
Mrs. (Tina) Ole Hanson, Lake Crystal, Minn. 
Home and Church. 
Miss Nellie Thompson, Lake Crystal, Minn. 
Home and Farmer. 
Miss Agnes L. Peterson, Washington, D. C. 
Child Labor Department. 
Mrs. (Mabel) J. M. Guise, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home, Politics and Clubs. 
Miss Helen Gjertson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clothing Importer. 
Miss Anna Gjertson, Minneapolis, Minn. ee Importer. 
Mrs. O. T. Richoff, .Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, Clubs and Peace. 
Miss Matilda Johnson, Shakopee, Minn. Hospital Masseur. 
Mrs. Edith Hjertaas Charlston, Portland, Oregon. Teacher. 
Mrs. M. EH. Waldeland, St. Ansgar, Iowa. 
Lecturer and Church worker. 


Mrs. C. A. Melby, Northfield, Minn. ‘Writer, 
Mrs. Mary Wee, St. Paul, Minn. Editor and Writer. 
Mrs. L. O. Thorpe, Willmar, Minn. Home and Church. 
Mrs. N. P. Ligne, Stanwood, Wash. Home and Church. 


Mrs. O. A. Solheim, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Home and Church. 
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Mrs. H. Hjertaas, Brush Prairie, Wash. 
Mrs. L. C. Foss, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Adolf Bredesen, Stoughton, Wis. 
Mrs. C. R. Preus, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Myrtle E. Lee, Richland, Oregon. 


Home and Church. 
Home and Church. 
Home and Church. 
Home and Church. 


Home, Church and Teaching. 
Home and Church. 


Mrs. E. E. Ellertson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Oscar W. Bergh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Home and Art Weaving. 

Mrs. E. H. Hobe, Bald Eagle, Minn. Home and Social Work 
Head of Civil 
Service Dept. Post Office, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Mrs. H. G. Stub, St. Paul, Minn. Noted Church worker. 


Mrs. Guri Lomness, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Mrs. K. B. Norswing, Fullerton, Calif. 


Organizer and Church worker. 


Mrs. N. J. Aadland, Hemet, Calif. Missionary to China 
Mrs. N. Astrup Larson. Missionary to China. 
Mrs. Anna Tenwick Sovik Missionary to China. 
Olive Christensen Missionary to China. 
Mrs. Harry M. Ayers, Anniston, Ala. 

Home and Welfare work, 
Mrs. John F. Weimann, Little Rock, Ark. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Emeline Hoversta, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. L. Steineger, Washington, D. C. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. N. B. Ursin, Suttons Bay, Mich. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. A. L, Mordt, Jackson, Miss. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. P. L. Stavseth, St. Louis, Mo. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. J. R. Tettle, Virginia City, Nev. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Miss _Birgit Lund, Gaston, N. C. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Miss Ragnhild Koren, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. R. EB. Grefthon, Providence R. I. i 

Home and Welfare work. 
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Mrs. Theo. M. Bakke, Thorsby, Ala. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Miss Irene Hlingson, Randolph, Vt. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. T. Neste, Spokane, Wash. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Alfred O. Anderson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Gustav Kieland, Madison, Wis. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Louis Larson, St. Augustine, Florida. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. G. Howard Mosey, Evanston, Wyo. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Gisle Bothne, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Helena Thorvilson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Cora Halvorson, Dallas, Texas. 
Home and Church. 
Mrs. Marget Kleven, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Miss Martha Klebo, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Bertel Selland, Madelia, Minn. : 
Home and Church. 
Mrs. A. C. Floan, St. Paul, Minn. ° 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Wm. O. Storlie, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Mrs. Gudrun Rohrstaff, Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary of ‘Familieringen”, 
an organization to help old and superanuated ministers. 
Mrs. R. P. Peterson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Home and Welfare work. 
Miss Alma C. Dahl, Chicago, IIl. 
See’y Treasurer Mission Work. 
Mrs. P. L. Nosterud, Duluth, Minn. 
Home and Sec’y Foreign Missions. 
Miss Emma Linderud, Chicago, III. is 
Supt. “Deaconess and Woman's Home. 
Mrs. Frank Scarvie, Seattle, Wash. Home and Church, 
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Mrs, E. L. Nanstrup, Portland, Ore. Home and Church. 
Mrs. C. Larson, Portland, Ore. Home, Church and Music. 
Mrs. Randi Olson, Chinook, Wash. 
Home, Church and Business, 
Miss Ella Hjertaas, Northfield, Minn. 
St. Olaf College, Musician, 
Miss Bergliot Evenson, Milltown, Wash. Missionary. 
Miss Nellie Lee, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Chureh, Club and Charity. 
Mrs. Geo. Hendrickson, Silverton, Ore. Home and Church. 
Mrs. Marie Holter, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Poet and Writer. 
Mrs. M. Gertrude C. Gulhaugen, Westminster, B. C. 
Home and Church. 
Mrs. W. S. Belt, Portland, Oregon. Home and Church. 
Mrs. Petra Olson, Chicago, Ill. Deaconess, 
Mrs. Julius Olson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home, Missionary See’y and Speaker. 
Mrs. C. M. Christensen, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Home, Sunday School and Writer. 
Mrs. Marie Melgaard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, Church and Club and Suffrage. 
Mrs, Sven Svensen, Norseland, Minn. 
i (Mother of L. Svensen). 
Mrs. Anna Overjord Garn (101 years old), Stoughton, Wis. 
3 * (Lived in the same place TT years). 
Mrs. Anna Thune (87 years old), Lake Park, -Minn. 
Mrs. Karen Thostensen Overjord, St. Peter, Minn. 


Mrs. Anna Brown, Oakland, Calif. Church worker. 
Mrs. Ole Eide, Stanwood, Wash. Mother and church worker. 
Mrs. Tideman Johnson, Portland, Ore. . 


Pioneer church worker. 
Mrs. B. Tingelstad, Silverton, Oregon. 


Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. A. Grinde, Silverton, Oregon. 


Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. H. Myron, Stanwood, Wash. 


Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Helena Hafstad, Stanwood, Wash. 


Pioneer Church worker. 
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Dr. Ingeborg Oberg, Portland, Oregon. 
Deaconess and church worker. 


Dr. Anna Finseth, Silverton, Oregon. Church worker. 
Miss Nellie Harang, Seattle, Wash. Nurse. 
Mrs. Neil Gregorson, Everett, Wash. Musician and Singer. 


Mrs. C. H. Norgaard, Everett, Wash. 
Community and church worker. 
Mrs. A. W. Ramstad, Parkland, Wash. 
Teacher and church worker, 
Mrs. J. A .E. Naess, Tacoma, Wash. Singer and director. 
Mrs. L, Stavig, Tacoma, Wash. Singer and church worker. 
Mrs. M. L. Nesvig, Tacoma, Wash. Church worker. 
Mrs. C. Rosing, Aberdeen, Wash. Pioneer church worker. 
Mrs. A. Lunde, Poulsbo, Wash. Pioneer church worker. 
Mrs. L. Sandvig, Poulsbo, Wash. Pioneer church worker. 
Mrs. Karen Kaasa Nelson, Lake Crystal, Minn. 
Home, ten Children and Church. 


Dr. phil. N. Johanna Kildahl Peace and Welfare. 
Miss Elonora Olson, Minneapolis, Minn. Entertainer. 
Mrs. (HKthel Olson) Pederson, Minneapolis. Entertainer. 


Dr. Susan Ackermann, Chicago, III. Home and Profession. 
Mrs. (Helen) Kristian Egilsrud, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, Writer and Speaker. 
Mrs. Ellen Ellenson, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Home and Welfare. 
Mrs. Annie Smedby, Northfield, Minn. 
Home and Welfare. 
Mrs. A. Leifson, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Home and Welfare. 
Ingeborg L. Langeberg. now Mrs. Clark—First Norwegian 
woman to come to Minnesota. Worked as maid for Gov. 
Alex. Ramsey. 
Miss Maren Bording, Chicago, Ill. 
Missionary to Philippines and Kor. 


Miss Alfrida Rostrup, Chicago, Il. 
Missionary to Philippines and Kor, 


Miss Petra Olauson, Chicago, III. Deaconess. 

Miss Inga Bergh, Supt. of Nurses, Deaconess Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Gerda Mortensen, Dean of Women, Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mrs. Anna O. Holthe, Chicago, Ill. 
Past Commander, Ladies of the Maccabees. 
Mrs. (Tomane Fjelde) Martin Hanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Tapestry-weaving. 
Mrs. Bessie Gerken, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Matron, Elim Home, 
Mrs. O. K. Omlie, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Matron, Ebenezer Home. 
Miss Sigrid Rgnning, St. Paul, Minn. 
Matron, Lyngblomsten Home. 
Miss Sophie Holm, Wittenberg, Wis. Matron Homme Home. 
Mrs. C. Jameson, Wittenberg, Wis. 
Matron Homme Orphanage. 
Mrs. J. B. Larson, Stoughton, Wis. 
Matron, Skaalen Home. 
Mrs. E. O. Johnson, Stanwood, Wash. 
Matron, Josephine Home. 
Mrs. A. C. Molstre, Story City, Iowa. 
Matron, Story City Home. 
Deaconess Marie Weiks, Decorah, Iowa. 
Matron, Aase Haugen Home. 
Mrs. H, J. Stormo, Glenwood, Minn. 
Matron, Glenwood Home. 
Miss Millie Rockne, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 
Matron, Coeur d’Alene Home. 
Miss Mary B. Gulson, Bawlf, Alberta, Can. 
Matron, Bethany Home. 
Sister Lillie Nummedal, Willmar, Minn. 
; Matron, Bethesda Home. 
Mrs. O. A. Heskje, Sauk Center, Minn. : 
Matron, Sarepta Home. 
Mrs. Thora Haugen, Norwood Park, IIl. 
Matron, Norwegian Home. 
Mrs. Kristine Jacobson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Matron, Norwegian Christian Home. 
Mrs. Gudrun Bjuland, Northwood, N. D. 
Matron, Northwood Deaconess Hospital. 
Miss Gurin Mindrum, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Matron, Scandinavian-American Home. 
Miss Pauline Anderson, Boston, Mass. 
Matron, Boston-Dorchester Home. 
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Sr. Marie Folkvard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Supt. Deaconess Home and Hospital. 


Mrs 


Mrs 


Mrs 


Fru 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs 


Mrs 


Mrs. 


Mrs 


Mrs. 


Mrs 


Mrs 


Mrs 


. J. A. Jacobson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Home and Welfare work. 


. G. B. Hanson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Home 
. Ella Thinglestad, Northwood, N. D. 

Home 
. John J. Moe, Duluth, Minn. 

Home 
. I. N. Sodahl, Duluth, Minn. 

Home 
Helen Lundlie, Boston, Mass. 

Home 
iimma Mé@ller, Boston, Mass. 


Home 
T. W. Kretchan, Seatle, Wash. 

Home 
Alf. Anderson, Boston, Mass. 

Home 


. Anna Hanson, Boston, Mass. 
Home 
. Carolina Johanson, Boston, Mass. 
Home 
Stina Larson, Boston, Mass. 
Home 
. Ole Aker, Boston, Mass. 
. Home 
Arthur Johanson, Boston, Mass. 
Home 
_ A. B. Anderson, Biston, Mass. 
Home 
. Vina Benson, Boston, Mass. 
Home 
. Martina Trolsaas, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Sylvia Aker, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs 


Mrs 


Home 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


and Welfare 


. Harry Eberhart, Minneapolis, Minn. © 


Home 


_N. B. Tvedt, St. Paul, Minn. 


and Welfare 


work. 


work. 


work, 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work, 


work. 


work. 


work. 


work. 


Home, Welfare and Writer, 
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. H. A. Baumann, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. Palma Pederson, La Crosse, Wis. 
Home and Poetry. 
. H. M. Feroe, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. Hans L, Melgaard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. A. M. Sundheim, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. Ida M. L. Tuve, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, Business and Welfare. 
. A. S. Cairncross, St. Paul, Minn, 
Home and Welfare work. 
. H. L. Hanson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. H. L. Hillestad, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. H. Hovelsrud, St, Paul, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. M. Rosness, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. G. B. Vollan, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. O. B. Kylo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. Marie Bunnell, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home and Welfare work. 
. Dybedahl, San Francisco, Calif. 
President, Daughters of Norway, San Francisco. 
. (Susan Schmidt Chantland) Nelson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Home, Church and Welfare work, 
. E. F. Moody, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Home, Church and Welfare work. 
. (Emma L.) O. E. Brandt, St. Paul, Minn. 
Educational, Musical and Welfare work. 
(Lettie M.) R. O. Brandt, McFarland, Wis. 
Church and Welfare work. 
. J. A. Bjerke, Vancouver, B. C. Consul’s wife. 
. Karen Nervig, Portland, Ore. Pioneer Church worker. 


Miss Harriet Hilleboe, Detroit, Mich, Journalist. 
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Mrs. Bertha Ellingbo, Portland, Ore. Singer. 
Mrs. Olga Golberg Griffin, Portland, Ore. Singer. 
Mrs. Julia Berg Hufford, Portland, Ore. Musician. 


Mrs. Geo. Taylor Rygh, Minneapolis, Minn. Editor. 
Mrs. (Goro) Andrew Knudtson, Pasedena, Calif. ay as 
Home, Church and Welfare. 
Mrs. Margaret Hazelberg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
11 children, Home, Midwife, and Church. 
Mrs, (Signe) S. F. Hammer, San Francisco, Calif. 
Home and Church. 
Dr, A. B. Kesler, Salt Lake City, Utah, says: “I have 
gone right along with my husband in his work and school, 
so besides being wife, mother and housekeeper, I go to the 
office with him every day.” : 
Mrs. Bertha Dahl Laws, of Appleton, Minnesota, is chair- 
man of the state committee on international relations of the 
Women’s Federated Clubs, and has for years been head of 
the Women’s Department of the Minnesota State Fair. At 
Clinton, Minnesota, October 31, 1925, at a county federation 
meeting, she spoke and pleaded in behalf of the World Court, 
deploring the warlike attitude of foreign countries, and stat- 
ing that the United States is open to attack from both East 
and West. 


/ 


The following are a few of our musical women 


Miss Kate Mork, Minneapolis, Minn. Studied with Teich- 
muller, Leipsic. 

Miss Gudrun Hanson, Graduate of Minnesota University, has 
received the Fontainebleau scholarship in Paris. Also 
scholarship from the American Scandinavian Foundation. 

Dagmar Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn., received: a scholar- 
ship from the Juilliard Foundation, New York. 

Gertrude Cleophas, California, has studied with Lesche- - 
tizky, Vienna, for years. Concert Pianist. Played with 
orchestras in Europe and America. 

Helga Olson, Minneapolis, Minn. Pianist and Teacher, 
Pupil of Ernest Jedliczka, Berlin, for 2 years. Studied 
with famous teachers in Chicago and New York for 3 
years. 

Mrs, La Vake, Minneapolis, Minn. Pianist, pupil of Ignaz 
Friedman and Gabrilowitch, Vienna. 
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Miss Grace Nelson La Marr, St. Paul. Recently returned 
from a two years study of voice, with noted teachers of 
Paris, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Miss Anna Fardahl, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher of Piano. 
Has studied in Berlin. 

Miss Charlotta Lund, New York. Singer. 

Miss Astrid Ellingson, Brooklyn. Singer. 

Miss Halfrid Nelson. Supervisor of Public School music in 
Brooklyn and New York. 

Mrs. Maia Bang Hohn. Violinist, Author of five volumes on 
violin methods and technique, New York. 

Miss Astrid Fjelde. Singer, New York. Very promising 
singer. Young. 

Miss Inga Orner. Singer, New York. 

Miss Margaret Olson. Singer, New York. 

Miss Margrethe Somme Stassevich: Pianist, New York. 

Comfort Hinderlie. Pianist, St. Olaf College. 

Claudia Hansen, Singer, Minneapolis. Pupil of Brinboni, 
New York. 

Adelaide Hjertaas. Graduate St. Olaf College. 

Nora Fauchald. Famous Soloist with Sousas Band. For 
years in New York. 


Agnes Bothne. Graduate of Minnesota University. 
Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold. Singer, Studied with Herbert 
Witherspoon and Oscar Seagle. 


Claudia Hanson. Singer, Minneapolis. Pupil of Bunboni, 
New York. 


Mildred Romsdahl Bruns. Chicago and New York. 

Selma Ericson. Singer, Minneapolis. Studied with Herbert 
Witherspoon and Prochowsky. Sang at Governor’s Re- 
ception for the President during Centennial in Minne- 
apolis. 

Genevieve Felland. Graduate, St. Olaf, Studied with Teich- 
miller in Leipsic. 

Franceska Bendeke. Violinist, Cencinnati, Ohio. For many 
years in Europe, studying with famous teachers, such as: 
Hollander, Berlin; Sevcik in Prague Bothemia. She was 
the Exponent of Sevcik’s method, for several years in 
Paris. She has also made several concert tours in Europe 
and America. 
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Cordelia Lee. Violinist. For many years in Europe. Con- 
certized and played with orchestras in Europe and 
America. 

Mimie Bessesen. Former Prima Donna, Weimar Opera, 
Sang star roles in Wagner and Strauss Operas. 

Alma Mehus. Concert pianist. Soloist with Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Berlin, in 1924. Also soloist with Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Oslo, same year. Toured extensively at 
home and abroad. 

Belle Mehus. Graduate American Conservatory of Music at 
Chicago. Now head of music and theory department at 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis. 

Dikka Bothne. Singer, Minneapolis. Graduate of University 
of Minnesota. Received two scholarships from Scandi- 
navian American Foundation, New York to Oslo Univer- 
sity. 

Gertrude Boe Overby. Soloist with the St. Olaf Choir. 

Mrs. B. A. Clepp. Singer, Chicago. 

Hazel Annette Dieseth. Dramatic Soprano, McPhail School 
of Music, Minneapolis. Studied with Mme Don Cochrane 
of London Academy, Oscar Saeger, N. York and Franz 
Prochowsky, 

Margrethe Petterson. Concert Pianist, St. Paul. Studied 
for 3 years in Berlin with Conrad Anssorge and Alberto 
Jonas. Her public performances have been heralded by 
critics of Twin Cities and Europe. Formerly Head of 
the Piano Department of “Albert Lea College for Women.” 

Mrs. John F. Dahl. Pianist, Minneapolis. Studied with 
Frau Rappoldi, Dresden. Dr. Ernest Jedliczka, Berlin. 
Accompanist to Ragna Linne and other prominent artists, 

Mme Bergliot Aalrud Tillisch. Artist. Exponent in Amer- 
ica of Norse Folk Songs. 

Signa Olsen. Pianist and teacher, Minneapolis. Studied in 
Berlin with Ethel Leginska and John Williams, New York. 

Agnes Oberg. Teacher of Piano, Minneapolis. Studied with 
John Williams and in St. Louis with Krueger. ‘Progres- 
sive Series”. ; 

Mrs. Anna Strom Smith, Pianist, is known through the 
Northwest as an enthusiastic exponent of Norse music. Her 
popular Piano recital entitled “Norse Tone Pictures” has 
brought forth much favorable comment from critics. 
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For years she was the chairman of music of the Federated 
Clubs of South Dakota, where she maintained a high reputa- 
tion as pianist, teacher, chorus director and lecturer. Her 
teachers were Julius Klauser, Milwaukee, Wis.; Erika Lee 
Nissen, Norway; Oscar Raif and Ferruzzeno Rusoni, Berlin; 
Louis Breitner, Paris. Mrs. Anna Strom Smith has since 
1920 been a resident of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Madam Bergliot Tillisch, Des Moines, Iowa, has done 
much to advance Norwegian folk songs in this country. She 
sang in costume in Minneapolis during the Norse-American 
Centennial. She is spending this year of 1926 in Europe in 
further study under Hulda Garborg and Johanson the Folk- 
lore composer. 

Miss Alice Holmen, Kenyon, Minn. Voice dept., Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Lulla Glemme Virnaer, Fergus Falls, Minn. Studied 
with Oberlin Conservatory of Music; violin study with 
Franciska Bendike, with Master Class Ysaye, Cincinnati, 
and Witherspoon studio, New York City. 

Valborg Leland, Kenyon, Minn. Studied violin with Fran- 
ceska Bendeke, member of the Ysaye Master Class at Cin- 
cinnati, at Institute of Musical Art, New York, Gradu- 
ated Teachers Course with violin under Edward Dethier, 
theory under Percy Goetschius, and Geo. Wedge. Played 
with Institute Orchestra under Frank Damrosch. Taught 
in New York Institute and studied violin further with 
Frank Kneisel, at present head of the violin department 
at Stphens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


Women prominent in community work in Minnesota 


We acknowledge with thanks much valuable assistance 
by Mrs. M. J. Leland in gathering the following list of names: 


Anse. Mrs ROO ae bcs kira use Comstock 
Anderson, Mrs. Amanda.......... Red Wing (Teacher) 
Anderson, Mrs. Jens. . Ss... .<..000. Windom 
Anderson MrscoS7 Ase ok vans eee Minneota 
Arntson, Mre. (A. CRE Sica names Red Wing 
Barness, -Mrs. OlHVOr. ..ccc05 cones Seu Bagley (Co. Supt.) 
Baumann’ Marie 3.5... . veneers we coe Carlton (Reg. of Deeds) 
Benedict, Mrs. d= We... sateen ee Stewartville 


Berg, :-Mrso Arthure i. 7.7 or ce woe eee Cloquet 


Bergheim, Mrs. N. N.:........... Little Falls 
lesen Mrs aM ies cero ecncecie oes Warren 
BosshardtveMrc Beddoes sc cic. Sauk Center 
Boxrud, Miss Henrietta........... Red Wing 
Brandy. a Mise Gee Teepe etnies, kta ccacinaus ic Roseau 
Bredesen) Mrs. Avaeotkaie aan cece Bricelyn 
Brendala Mrecc Ones sale one cern Hallock 
BEUNS SS NETS edn earache ait cine wo ecsiere - Wheaton 
Christenson, (Mrsa@) (Bin. et en oon Preston 
Chueh Mis Wee esti yavdavncrhescices Glencoe 
Coucheron ye Mrs: cNODIe sce asenic coke teense Olivia 
Dan eens SG wee hetaterarassce tein NV hoseneis s Mankato 
Dillman, Vina Halvorson........ Minnetonka 
DrenexeMrse J. ORG teres cen se Elbow Lake 
OBER IVERS ENV inw EREieteh ee icuete te. ty offs) scounyier sevaue Austin 
MASEVOLA ee VENSae 9.2) Gira ele iievercvecsiaierelecss > Jackson 
Edwards, Mrs. Bertha............ Albert Lea 
Bling son, Mis.) Cee Pee teens cd core Northome. 
HEnerson, Mrs. Albert:........... Lamberton 
Hira ee VETS Cit Brass rave cs ca bs nes ole cal Wadena 
Epseseth, Miss Hlizabeth.......... Crookston 
Ela temi Vins NIG eters «leas wtete see cen Northfield 
EKloren Mrs), JOHNA aig tapcccus ar0r0 Grove City 
Frederickson, Mrs. Amelia............. Elko 
Gailbert-aMins pen Oi sete: tice inns) a-¢ eels sat Willmar 
Gilasoe; Mine Bi Mire leeiiereje- sue Me ae Northfield 
Grannid: NIPSG vs Rives sialecerekenevers tenctanehs Sunburg 
Grénwold, Mrs. Serine............ Winthrop 
Gunderson, Mrs. Gunder............. Milaca 
Habel Mire. Ba Tie Jin vitesse Fea av'etas ahohs Morris 
Flaldeni Mrs es Od itivec.tacieatece:sretershecskese’s Duluth 
FEAL VOLSOD ITS. Neste ers keds a laters Red Wing 
Ela lvOTS On pe VLE Ss Saou evens wos. 2 cusus feriresls Jasper 
Hanson, Miss Christinen.s....508.% Winona 
Hang onseNirsaes sds epee sects eos Albert Lea 
Hardy, Camilla Lokensgaard...... Mahnoman 
ipmiee WO Ue disk cinco qetoon.on Black Duck 
ee Sem IMTS Ose EDs Bacher sy. 2aovers- sere oct eter Austin 
PIGS Cw Mrs Csi Atnm are tapilen ta i cid.siai fev die Austin 
Ee Lyi ge Mir Ml ELI ccoteic ene wie Osos Trumann 


Hensel, Mrs. Hannah Fijeldstad........ Mora 


(Librarian) 
(Editor) 


(Art and Crafts) 


(Co. Supt.) 
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Hermanson, Mrs. J. H.....Thief River Falls 


Holmes? Mrs.” Vial DOreiste atic ogee er orsxeye onenenele Ada 
Holthe; (Mrs. 5H east tei saat Crookston 
Holvik.” Miso Jc Aten ttecatee ti ntsnacisescs Moorhead 
Huseby, Miss Dorothy........ New Richland 
Jacobson, Miss Belle............... Madison 
Jallo, Ada (Ass’t Cash. Bank)...... Odessa 
Johnson, Mrs. Hatveysee.n..- 0-6. Alexandria 
Johnson; Mrs: Mattie ts cats ote Grand Marais 
Jonnson;. Mrs. -ulitiseerac ct ered Harmony 
Leh igiiiien Wibdsh AWG Iss Ao G ceooad doo Luverne 
Orn METS. Wa, Eitetierenttoaies sisctiere aversuel once Duluth 
Enudsvicse MTs: cima edecttee ears e cussed: Audubon 
Knudson, Miss Charlotte........... St. Paul 
Knutson) Mrs eB rie gers o:eicicnelcesees St. Cloud 
Knutson, IMrse Pent yz ries. c+ tere sees Norwood 
Koefod;, Mrscss or Minds aero tiks case) asain Bemidji 
Kolstad; MrsmOe. eitrcinn sotersc: see St. James 
Kyale, Mrs. Gi Biyectnsa steers micsveuctsaserd Willmar 
Kvale; Mrs Oot sadist oie cierenveleexste cece Benson 
Tangile, oOMrs, Albertenct teenie ci Lanesboro 
arson. Mrs. Pa Agia redo coe sk eee La Porte 
Laws, Mrs. Bertha Dahl........... Appleton 
Wee, Mrs. ISAAC eaters cous deeue woe Wheaton 
LewisoOn;. MYrss Salistire: ds 30 sfels eeccteiee.s Canby 
Tuilleskovs Mary: chtieen ces eee cco notes Madison 
inne wolds Mrs’ Tee visietarvsretensyerene Glenwood 
1087 Mrs! Bs Os. se skateldatale «io rare Granite Falls 
Locken, Mrs. -Oscarstins so. a.c2e Crookston 
Loken; Wiotise vil att kere ss oats Granite Falls 
2088 Mrs, 7B cea onte ene. Lake City 
liyngstad, Mrs. O..n)3)...0.5 International Falls 
McKenzie, Mrs. Frazier............. Hibbing 
MeKeon,:: Mrsx) Bo riienttcet oclns Gisceeers Rush City 
Merorden, i Mrs, bie woes opie 5 «ne ah Princeton 
Melby, Mrs.2B: c. sacnsiteotens Blooming Prairie 
Melby, MrssO., jected Thief River Falls 
Mithun: > Mrs. Tasting pete. mccicisienserse Buffalo 
Mohn). Mrss “ay, apyen ict min one oer ete aes Northfield 
Mork; Mrs. Hl: -Onseiietocrdtens iat ttoke St. Peter 


Mork, Mrs. Maude C........... Worthington 


‘(Teacher’s 
College) 


(Co. Supt.) 


(Co. Supt.) 


Mostrom, irs, Ottonicsc cin ts sss 00s Zumbrota 
MEV St Orns J OMM th teeta cnsdoretonste *oreretece Hayfield 
Naustyold) Mrs: Odin) erasce ss sresecvece s Walker 
Nordby; Mrs: Olaiiteas . sce ss: Granite Falls 
INOrD ye VGiss Slda tees bres heey es Hanley Falls 
Norman, Mrs. Amandus............. Hanska 
Olesony Mary:. 2). freee weisiiale asad abs Coledonia 
Olsen, Mirssy' ©) welt we woxeyceeceee oy cows Stillwater 
Oredson, Mrs. Emily Engelson....... Duluth 
Otterstad! MrsMN el vows oatcutckes Cottonwood 
Oversve, Mrs. Nels............ Two Harbors 
Peterson, Mrs. CicAr erie as. Blooming Prairie 
Petranorg, AVMinss. (ELAS eieilerccis eee sareiace Aitkin 
Mamistads. Mrsh  Siviert ed jase elec tereesaxe Duluth 
Rasmussen, Mrs. H. J...... Blooming Prairie 
Reinertson, Mrs. Stephanus......... Jackson 
Reiss. Mri. Mio disgenest alte ware uses v's 07 Brainerd 
Rochlenge, De-Gertrude........... St. James 
FOSS tad. Amma: (Gee saektte claves ezeite severe Detroit 
FOOTE IMTS. (Collies. 20 «telco Giaverater noice Waverly 
ROME HCO MOUMMe MOEN eter occisiese a! e-e Montevideo 
Ronken,,. Mrs.o OSCare Hy. eater cvousts «1s Rochester 
Rosendahl, Mrs. Peter......... Spring Grove 
ROMDETE, MTS s Ate Alanya. icyoeiste sue Northfield 
Savadersony Vinge Mle srcetre enc cic ore leveue tors Harmony 
Severson, Mrs; Set Wile cscs welew * Janesville 
Sla(ciikoyen bg (OG er sth Ae eed Breckenridge 
SHOPPING ELS, Ovni toc accie sccenesis Fergus Falls 
Silseth ainsi Mis Oy cep repcsoreshece wegehs- aire Litchfield 
Siemiomey Mrs Re esr rorere suecensiei so «nas Zumbrota 
Skalbecks Mrss Eis Oi oc .sorneas Sacred Heart 
Sutil Coma Malice WAS cts vac c cieverare.c cre Anoka 
Sodalere Wits aelee Niterccrs seraicterdeere sclstas -.. Duluth 
Solverud-Knutson, Julia...<........ Glenwood 
SonnesyneoMirsin Cr Nese anasent eres St. James 
Sorensom, Mrst So Udi cages opus eins as Moorhead 
Sortedahl, Mildred........... Red Lake Falls 
Sortebereic Miss Che Wears sieterens ares) Kenyon 
SWreGha, WEEE) MIB) hem ck aaa o ocore Clinton 
Storaasli) MrsviOMrr spindac.nclsccte« Emmons 


Strand, Mrs. Mathias............ Stanchfield 


(Co. Supt.) 


(Co. Supt.) 


(Co. Supt.) 


(Co. Supt.) 


SundalyeMrs. By Lasseere rae eee Farmington 
Taartd, /Mrss Chas fers cisiemyel ancl loeasteeie Avoca 
Taylor Mrse: Ce Migs ites csrertuoig alec Cass Lake 
ThanexeMrs. larseiyrasuy ie tad. eee 0 tes Wells 
Thoer Mrs. TACO <a. artis oar ars Sargeant 
Thorpe, E. Jonnette................ Willmar 
Titteruda irs Os Eleeretaa ae deere cee « Preston 
Ty rholmi Mires Wem Aceeitee sei eetare Waseca 
Urness; “Mrs: Jone Weissman Alexandria 
Wadbeim, Drs: Ave live sianeet cca ee Tyler 
Vevle, Mrs. Mendus............. Hutchinson 
Walseth; Mrs. Johnie: caries '.« Ortonville 
Wredumi Mirai Jin: Ase taratchvnintstnteans Alexandria 
Wegsten, Mrs. Valborg.............. Duluth 
Wold,” HEiva \ 1k: nsamients cat re Alexandria (Co. Supt.) 
Breitlow, Mrs; Harnyiicts tietecie nis etobsestate Winona 
Minseth, Mra: > lot Ascii cece Nerstrand 
Finnesgaard, Miss Annetta.......... Kenyon 
Grose; “Mirsi ol. Bean gtei sist siatess woes ele Northfield 
Hjermstad, Mrs. Otto P. K........ Red Wing 
Jacobson; sMrs. JavNGcewsies sale toes eects Hills 
aingen sins. CP ianers sleatsstescuciers Cottonwood 
Moe; Mirsh J. 2555 aio scets ae misietteie es, Sats aletels Duluth 
Rinestads Mrs: EA Owreee aes > Northfield 
Shefveland— Mrs) GAvns mets aees Kenyon 
Sletvold: Mrs: (Age hiete eis sce letee let Detroit ft 
Wein; Mrs: Hi. Jester ikisnis wees Winona 


GIRLS’ CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Organized January 11, 1926 
Object—to help the Scandinavian girls of the city. 


Presidente csc aioe cic areas Mrs. R. P. Pedersen 
SOCretary. stick kos trons Setainlo det Ue Miss A. Ivarson 


Honor Roll 


A few of the many thousands of our self-sacrificing, hard- 
working Norse-American women, who have passed on to their 
reward. They kept their faith in God’s wisdom. They grew 
in strength and courage through their adversities. 
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Mrs. (Magla) Egil Guttersen Sebbe, Rushford, Minn. Born 
1824, died 1909. A home maker with seven children, still 
made a home for emigrants, who needed help for a season. 

Mrs. Gjertrud Rumohr Haug Hilleboe, Arkdale, Wis. Born 
1833, died 1909. A home maker with eleven children, still 
time for church and community service. 

Mrs. Mons Sorg, Benson, Minn, Born 1842, died 1926. Home, 
five children and church. 

Mrs. Pauline Hanson, Whitewater, Wis. Born 1849, died 
1926. Home and church. 

Mrs. (Kari) Torkel J. Jonsrud, near Portland, Ore. Home and 
five children. Was known through many townships and 
generally spoken of as “Grandma Jonsrud.”’ She acted 
as “Doctor, Midwife, Nurse.” Born 1841, died 1924, leav- 
ing fourty decendants. 

Mrs. T. L. Brevig, Alaska, Her story is told in the honor 
conferred on her by naming the “Alaska Mission” after 
her. Died in Alaska, 1908. 

Sister Agnes Néostdahl (Mrs. John Reed), Alaska. A mis- 
sionary for many years. 


Mrs. L. E. Rynning Home and Missionary. 
Mrs. Carl Ask, Skagway Pioneer Missionary. 
Mrs. H. M. Tjernagel Home and Missionary. 
Mrs. Josephine Halls, Stanwood, Wash. Home and Welfare. 
Mrs. Aase Haugen, Decorah, Iowa. Home and Welfare. 


Mrs. Anna Qvale Fergstad, Minneapolis. Minn. 
Home and Welfare. 
Miss Pauline Fjelde, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tapestry weaving and Art. 
Mrs. Vollie Torgerson, Chicago, Ill. Home and ‘Deaconess 
Aid’, President until her death in 1917. 
Mrs. Gunhild Thompson, Lake Crystal, Minn. Widow and 
five children and a farmer. 
Mrs. Thorvald Larson, Stanwood, Wash. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. O. Furness, Silvana, Wash. Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. C. M. Hanson, Seattle, Wash. Pioneer Church worker 
and Organizer. 
Mrs. M. M. Mikkelsen, Arkdale, Wis. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. John Heyer, Arkdale, Wis. Pioneer Church worker. 
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Mrs. Tollef Waller, Arkdale, Wis. Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Ivar Rosgaard, Arkdale, Wis. Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Helga Hilleboe Grinde, Ettrick, Wis. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. S, N. Vieg, Mapleton, Minn. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Inger Olson, Arkdale, Wis. : 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Ingrid Markus, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Sarah Reque, Decorah, Iowa. 
Pioneer Church worker 
Mrs. Iver Olson, Willmar, Minn. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. O. Estrem, Willmar, Minn. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Miss Evelyn Hilleboe, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Teacher and Church worker. 
Mrs. H, A. Preus, Keyser, Wis. 
Pioneer Church worker 
Mrs. Adolph Bredesen, Stoughton, Wis. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. O. Skaalen, Stoughton, Wis. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. Nels P. Ligne, born at Ulvik, Hardanger, Norway, 1848. 
In 1868 she married N. P. Ligne, and soon after emigrated 
to Vermillion, S. D. In 1875 they moved to Stanwood, 
Wash., and settled on the Ligne Island. She was a won- 
derful wife and mother, friend and benefactor, Eleven 
children blessed their home of which six are living. She 
died at Tacoma, Wash., 1924. 
Miss Mary Hanson, Chicago, Ill. Deaconess, died 1911. 
Mrs. Margeret Allen Atwater, Chicago, Ill. The Sloop baby. 
Mrs. (Olava Hanson) C. W. Pettersen, Madelia, Minn., died 
1920. Home and fifteen children, but very active in 
Church work. 
Mrs. (Gunhild) Knute Helling, Madelia, Minn. 
Home and Church, 
Mrs. (Guri) Peter Thormodson, Madelia, Minn, 
Home and Church, 
Mrs. (Petronille) Andrew Gjertson, Madelia, Minn. 
Home and Church, 
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Mrs. (Anne) Haakon Nelson, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs. Eliza Torson, Madelia; Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs. Guri Stenson, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 

Mrs. Synova Martin, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Helgeson, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs, Cecil Harbo, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs. Ingeborg Schalaben, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs. Thora Bj¢grgen, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church, 
Mrs. (Mari) K. Helling, Madelia, Minn. 

Home and Church. 


Mrs. Guri Holley, Madelia, Minn. Home and Church. 
Mrs, Brita Brandlien, Madelia, Minn. Home and Church. 
Mrs. Siver Larson, Madelia, Minn. Home and Church. 


These all had Madelia, Minn., as a post office, but many 
belonged within a radious of eight miles. They lived in 
Linden, Hanska Lincoln and Butternut Valley townships. 

A similar group of unselfish and deserving women could 
be furnished from every Norwegian community. 

Since it has proven impossible to get their names for this 
volume, we can only grant them a recognition in this general 
way. 

Mrs. Maren Langer, Sanborn, N. D. 
Home and seven children, Church worker. 
Mrs. Hansine Quamme, Minneapolis, Minn., died 1917. 
Pioneer, Home and Church worker. 
Mrs. Diderikke Ottersen Brandt, 1827-1885. 
“Mother of Luther College.” 
Mrs, S. Lekness, Stanwood, Wash. 
Pioneer Church worker. 
Mrs. S. Jorgensen, Stanwood, Wash. 
ats Pastor’s wife and Christian worker. 
Mrs. Madli Anderson, Stanwood, Wash. Philanthropist. 
Miss Agness Kittlesby, Stanwood, Wash. 
Missionary to China. 
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Mrs. O. N. Lee, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Home and Church, 
Mrs. M. E. Hanson, Bellingham, Wash. 
Home and Church. 
Mrs. (Julia Hovda) Jorgens, Minneapolis, Minn. Born 1814, 
died 1923, came to Minnesota in 1851, spent much of her 
life in Fergus Falls, Minn., Grand Meadow, Minn., and 
then to Minneapolis, having spent 72 years in Minnesota. 
Pioneer, Home and Church worker. 
Mrs. (Anna) Edwin Paulson, Minneapolis, Minn. Born 1850, 
died 1923. 10 children. Home, Church and Welfare worker. 


HONOR ROLL W. M. F. 


We acknowledge thanks to Mrs. Emma L. Brandt for this 
list of names. 

At the Women’s Missionary Federation meeting held in 
Minneapolis, June 14, 1920, it was resolved at that time to 
erect a. memorial in Madagascar from funds to be raised by 
this department in honor of Sister Caroline Thompson, who 
was drowned at sea on the journey back to her work among 
the Malagasy people when the “City of Athens” was ship- 
wrecked by a floating mine. 

Sister Caroline is gone from our midst, but re influance 
lives, and the most earnest tribute we could give in memory 
of her consecrated life and service would be some form of 
special help for the dusky natives for whom she had so much 
love, patience, and sympathy, and for whom she gave her life. 


MEMORIALIZED 
By Organizations, Relatives and Friends. 
This list dates from June 1920, to May 1925. 
Mrs. Johanne Anderson, by the Aid Society of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, lll. 
H. Mattie Anderson, 1879-1924, by the Mission Society of Our 
Saviour’s Lutheran Church, Menomonie, Wis. 
Mrs. Martha Fosmark, in tender remembrance by her daugh- 
ter, Lena Fosmark, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Gunda Gilstad, by the Aid Society of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mrs. Karine Grondahl, 1857-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of Solum Lutheran Church, Prairie Farm, Wis. 

Mrs. Betsey Larson Jacobson, 1860-1924, by her husband, Ivar 
Jacobson, Jefferson Prairie Lutheran Church, Clinton, 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Rangdi Jacobson, 1827-1912, by her four daughters. She 
was one of the founders of the first Ladies’ Aid Society 
in Jefferson Prairie Congregation, Clinton, Wis. 

Mrs. Pauline Johnson, by the Aid Society of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Karen Kramer, 1843-1924, by the Priscilla Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Trinity Lutheran Church, Evanston, III. 
Mrs. Rose Michaelson, 1861-1925, by Florida Lutheran Church, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Hilda Emelie Christianson Moe, 1885-1923, by the Aid Society 
of First Lutheran Church, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Emilie Nelson, by the Aid Society of Zion Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs, Lorentz Nilsen, 1843-1924, by the Mission Society and 
the Aid Society, No. 1, of Concordia Lutheran Church, 
Superior, Wis. 

Mrs. Julia Skyland Olson, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of More- 
land Lutheran Church, Chicago. 

Mrs. Oluf C. Olmstead, 1870-1924, by a group of relatives and 
friends, Hanover, Wis. 

Betsey Fredericks Peters, 1856-1922, by her husband, A. V. 
Peters, Jefferson Prairie Church, Clinton, Wis. 

Mrs. Carl G. Peterson, 1852-1918, by her daughter, Therese 
Peterson, missionary to China. 

Mrs. O. S. Rygg. by the Aid Society of Our Saviour’s Luth- 
eran Church, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Miss Sarah Subey, 1924, by the Aid Society of Central Christ 
Lutheran Church, Stoughton, Wis. 

Mrs. O. P. Syftestad, 1922, by her three children, Paul, Anna, 
and Ole Syftestad, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. Marit Haugen Bjgkne, 1842-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid of 
St. Pauli Congregation, Lowry, Minn. 

Hannah Iverson Blegen, 1925, by her sisters, Mrs. B. Iverson, 
Mahnomen, and Mrs. O. T. Rishoff, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mrs. Peter Boen, 1849-1922, by the Ladies’ Aid of Concordia 
Lutheran Church, Moorhead, Minn. 
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Mrs. A. H. Breiland, 1924, by her brothers, Ole T. and Tollef 
Eiken, Trinity Congregation, Moorhead, Minn. 

Mrs. Ole Christianson, 1823-1903. A tribute from the Ladies’ 
Aid of Little Norway Congregation, Fertile, Minn., hereby 
honoring its first president. 

Mrs. O. Engebretson. By her daughter. The certificate was 
given to Norw. Luth. Church, Detroit, Minn. 

Mrs. Mattie Hagen, 1856-1925, by the St. Paul Ladies’ Aid of 
St. Pauli Congregation, Lowry, Minn. 

Mrs. Ingeborg Homstad, 1838-1923, by Trysil Congregation, 
Farwell, Minn. 

Marit Holen Jaccbsen, 1843-1923, by the St. Pauli Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Lowry, Minn. 

Mrs. Josephine Rulland Luedke, 1887-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid 
of St. Pauli Congregation, Lowry, Minn. 

Mrs. Aasne Midgarden, 1853-1922, by Ladies’ Aid of Concor- 
dia Lutheran Church, Moorhead, Minn. 

Mrs. Axel Olson, 1923, by the Glenwood Missionary Society, 
Glenwood, Minn. 

Mrs. N. A. Quammen, by the Norw. Luth. Church, Detroit, 
Minn, 

Martha Roos, 1923, by the Luther League of Salem Lutheran 
Church, Hitterdal, Minn. 

Mrs. Thore Sagvold, 1857-1925, by the Glenwood Missionary 
Society, Glenwood, Minn. 

Mrs. Oscar O. Skauge, 1924, by the Ladies’ Aid and the Mis- 
sionary Society of Trinity Lutheran Congregation, Moor- 
head, Minn. 

Mrs. A. J. Wright, 1924, by the Trinity Ladies’ Aid and Mis- 
sion Society, Moorhead, Minn. 

Mrs. Hagman Amundson, by Our Saviour’s Church, Monte- 
video, Minn. 


Mrs. Abel Anderson, 1923, by the Aid Society of Our Saviour’s 
Church. 


Lilly Adella Arneson, 1924, by the Dorcas Society of Our 
Saviour’s Church, Lyle, Minn. 


Lillie Eldora Bendickson, 1907-1923, by the Junior Choir, St. 
Olaf Congregation, Austin. 


Mrs, A. O. Benson, 1874-1924, by the Aid Society, Blooming 
Prairie Congregation, Minn. 
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Mrs. Ingeborg Brubakken, 1835-1924, by the Aid Society, East 
Norway Lake Church, Sunberg, Minn. 

Kari Burtness, 1861-1922, by Black Hammer Congregation, 
Spring Grove, Minn. 

The Founders of Zion Ladies’ Society, 1925, by the active 
members, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. M. A. Christenson, 1875-1922, by the Aid Society of St. 
John’s Church, Northfield, Minn. 

Mrs. T. H. Dahl, 1849-1922, by the Twin City Circuit, W. M. 
F. The framed “In Memoriam” certificate has been 
placed on the wall of the committee room at Augsburg 
Publishing House, where it serves as a silent and gentle 
reminder of our beloved veteran leader in missionary 
endeavor, whose memory inspires us with zeal for further- 
ing the mission cause she loved so well, and worked for 
so untiringly. Memorialized also, by friends in Bethle- 
hem Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Gustav Eliason, 1923, by the Aid Society of Our Saviour’s 
Church, Montevideo, Minn. 

Ragnhild Benson Endru, 1924, by her brothers and sisters. 
Rushford Congregation, Minn. 

Mrs. Marta Marie Engelstad, 1924, by the North Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Bloomfield Congregation, Ostrander, Minn. 

Mrs. N. N. Gorvin, 1855-1925, by the Blooming Prairie Ladies’ 
Society. 

Mrs. O. Gulbrandson, 1856-1922, by the Aid Society of St. 
John’s Church, Northfield, Minn. 

Mrs. Ole Gullickson, 1880-1923. by relatives and friends in 
Rev. O. Brenna’s Congregation, Adams, and in Rev, 

Henry Noss’ Congregation, Austin, Minn. 

Mrs. Johan C. Gran, 1924, by the Zion Aid Society of Trinity 
Church, Spring Grove. 

Barbro Grgnvold, 1857-1925, by Black Hammer Congregation, 
Spring Grove. 

Mrs. Gunhild Marie Hagen, 1859-1924, by the Aid Society of 
Central Freeborn Church, Albert Lea. 

Johanna Dorthea Halvorson, 1881-1924. By the Bethlehem 
Aid Society of Trinity Church, Spring Grove. 

Mrs. Mathea Halvorson, in 1924. 

Mrs. Randi Helgeson, 1856-1924, by St. John’s Aid Society of 
Trinity Church, Spring Grove. 
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Mrs. Kjersti Husebye, 1845-1923, by her ten children. 

Mrs. Emma J. Iverson, 1890,1924, by Aid Society of Rock 
Valley Congregation, Echo. 

Mrs. li. Jaastad, by the Aid Society of Rushford Congregation. 

Mrs. Gunhild Johnson, 1868-1924, by the Aid Society of Cen- 
tral Freeborn Church, Albert Lea. 

Mrs. O. G. Juul, 1923, by the Twin City Circle of Pastors’ 
Wives. 

Antonette Bang Knatvold, 1854-1925, by a group of friends in 
First Lutheran Church, Albert Lea. 

Margretta Knutson, by the Sunshine Society of Rushford N. 
L. Church, in 1924. 

Mrs, Ole Knutson, 1925. First Lutheran Church, Glenville. 

Mrs. Marie Landsrud, 1854-1924, by Mission Circle No. 1, of - 
First Lutheran Church, Albert Lea. 

Jgrgina Anna Larson, 1844-1919, By Minnesota Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Mrs. Julius Lindgren, 1880-1925. By Circle No. 4 of Mission 
Society of Vinje Church, Willmar. 

Bernice Carmen Lundblad, 1924, by Luther League of Rush- 
ford Congregation. 

Mrs. O. T. Lysne, 1843-1923, by Aid Society of St. John’s 
Church, Northfield. 

Mrs. G. J. Madland, 1861-1925, by Harriet Circle of Hope 
Church Ladies’ Aid Society, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Erik Medhus, by St. Olaf Congregation, Walnut Grove. 

Agnes Mellby, 1924, by the ‘‘Daughters of the Reformation” 
of St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Mrs. Anna E. Mohn, 1854-1923, by the Aid Society of St. John’s 
Congregation, Northfield. 

Mrs. Othelia Myhre, 1875-1924, by friends in Black Hammer 
Congregation, Spring Grove. 

Mrs. O. S. Nasby, 1924, by the Aid Society of St. John’s 
Church, Northfield. Also memorialized by her ae 
Mrs. P. H. Overgaard, Albert Lea. 

Mrs. Synneve Offerdahl, 1924, by the Harriet Circle of the 
Hope Church Aid Society, Minneapclis. 

Mrs. Martha Pederson, 1845-1924, by Aid Society of St. Olaf 
Church, Walnut Grove. 


Mrs. N. P. Romness, 1924, by Zion and Bethlehem Aid So- 
cieties of Our Saviour’s Church, Sacred Heart. 
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Mrs, Gertrude Salhus, by her daughter, Mrs. John Salhus, 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs. A. F. Schmidt, 1842-1923, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
_ Wartburg Congregation, St. Paul. 

Mrs. E. S. Severson, 1862-1925, by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of Kviteseid Congregation, Milan. 

Mrs. Hanna Hoel Sorenson, 1878-1918, by her sister, Mrs. 
Hinar Gulbrandson. First Lutheran Church, Albert Lea. 

Mrs. Berit Storlie, 1860-1924. By Bethlehem Aid Society of 
Trinity Church, Spring Grove. 

Mrs, Arthur Styve, 1892-1924, by relatives in First Lutheran 
Church, Albert Lea, Minn. % 

Mrs. Agnes Reishus Swenson, 1923, by Sunshine Club of 
Rushford Congregation. 

Mrs. Anna C. Talle, 1836-1924, by Aid Society of Central 
Freeborn Church, Albert Lea. 

Mrs. Caroline Emilie Tharaldsen, 1857-1919, by Aid Society 
of Madison Lutheran Church, Madison, Minn. 

Betsey Tollefson, 1842-1922, by her daughter, Mrs. O. O. 
Erling, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Nicholia Tranby, 1843-1924, by St. John’s Ladies’ Aid 
of Trinity Church, Spring Grove. 

Mrs. Lars J. Villi, 1854-1922 by the Aid Society of Rock Val- 
ley Congregation, Echo, Minn. 

Mrs. Anna Vogen, 1924, by the Aid Society of Rushford Con- 
gregation. 

Mrs. Karen O. Winjum, 1858-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of Black Hammer Congregation, Spring Grove. 

Mrs. Colbein Askland, 1923, by her children, T. C, Askland, 
Mrs. Melinde Severtson, Mrs. O. J. Viland, and Mrs. Chr. 
Ersland. Bethlehem Congregation, Slater, Ia. 

Mrs. Bridt Brandstad, 1830-1922, by the Women’s Society of 
Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church, Leland, fa, 

Mrs. Ingeborg Brandstad, by the Women’s Society of Our 
Saviour’s Lutheran Church, Leland, Ia. 

Mrs. Bertha Ersland, in tender remembrance by her daughter, 
Randy. Bethlehem Congregation, Slater, Ia. 

Mrs. Halvor Hill, by a group of friends. Immanuel Congre- 
gation, Forest City, Ia. 

Mrs. Hans Jenson, 1872-1924, by a group of friends in Im- 
manuel Congregation, Forest City, Ia. 
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Mrs. Randy Margrette Larson, 1854-1922, by her husband, L. 
O. Larson, Palestine Congregation, Huxley, Ia. 

Laurense Oline Marvig, 1833-1922, in tender remembrance by 
her daughter, Mrs. J. N. Andersen, St. Petri Lutheran 
Church, Story City, Ia. 

Mrs, Johanna Munson, 1840-1924, by the Badger W. M. F., 
Lutheran Church, Badger, Ia. 

Mrs. Martha Nernes, 1840-1907, by her daughter, Mrs. O. E. 
Fritz, Bethlehem Congregation, Slater, Ia. 

Mrs. Caroline Watland, 1861-1924, by Mrs. M. Johnson, and 
the certificate presented to Helen and Gertie Watland, 
in memory of their mother. Badger Congregation, 
Badger, Ia. 

Mrs. Julia Weeks, 1874-1923, by her husband, H. T. Weeks, 
Bethlehem Congregation, Slater, Ia. 

Mrs. Clara Aal, 1886-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid of Bethlehem 
Congregation, Noonan, N. D. 

Mrs. Ingebrigt Anderson, 1924, by their son and daughter, 
Thomas Anderson and Mrs. Spencer Wallen. 

Mrs. M. A. Dale, 1875-1923, by the Ladies’ Aid of Montpelier 
Congregation, Montpelier, N. D. 

Bertha Olina Hanson, 1859-1924, by her husband, Andrew Han- 
son, Grafton, N. D. 

Mrs. Sivert Herwick, 1869-1924, by a group of friends in Our 
Saviour’s Congregation, Park River, N. D. 

Mrs. Ellen Jacobson, 1880-1923, by the Ladies’ Aid of Mster- 
vold Congregation, Finley, N. D. 

Mrs. Kari Jorgenson, by the Ladies’ Aid of Elm River Con- 
gregation, Galesburg, N. D. 

Mrs. Halvor J. Nordstog, 1860-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety of Concordia Congregation, Crosby, N. D. 

Leona Elsida Olson, by the Gleaners, a young girls’ mis- 
sionary society, Finley, N. D. 

Mrs. T. Rosholt, 1847-1922, by the Aid Society of Concordia 
Congregation, Crosby, N. D. 

Mrs. Hannah Olson Rudser, 1867-1924, by Aid Society of 
Concordia Congregation, Crosby, N. D. 

Mrs. R. J. Wisnes, 1921, by her husband, Rev. R. J. Wisnes, 
Hickson, N. D. 
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Ruth Ingrid Anderson, 1914-1925, by the Aid Society of the 
Lutheran Church, Dell Rapids, S. D. 

Mrs. Lillie Erickson, 1924, by her mother, Mrs. H. Sandvig, 
Canton Lutheran Church. 

Mrs. Karen Maria Helgerson, 1923, by her daughter, Minnie. 
Our Saviour’s Congregation, Lesterville, S. D. 

Mrs. Edmund Hillestad, 1925, by the Birthday Mission So- 
ciety, Volga, S. D. 

Gunda Larson, 1881-1925, A tribute to their late president, 
from the James River Ladies’ Aid Society of Our Sav- 
iour’s Congregation, Menno, S. D. 

Mrs. Ragnhild Levy, 1924, by Mr. Markus Johnson and family, 
and by Rey. O. H. Brodland and family. Volin, S. D. 

Juliet Moen, 1924, in tender remembrance by her sons, Wal- 
lace, Dale, Harlan, and Frederick. Canton Lutheran 
Church. 

Karoline Sophia Nelson, 1865-1924. A tribute from the Trinity 
Mission Society, and the certificate presented to the 
family. Also memorialized by the Trinity Ladies’ Aid 
Society; the memorial to be preserved in Trinity Luth- 
eran Church, Yankton, S. D. 

Mrs. Mary Rand, 1856-1923, by the Shell Creek Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Immanuel Lutheran Church, Bradish, Neb. 
Helen A. Sandvig, 1924, in tender remembrance by her 

mother, Canton, Lutheran Church, S. D. 

Alma Mathilda Wigdahl, by the Mission Society of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Watertown, S. D. 

Nora Anderson, 1888-1924, by the Aid Society of Manito Con- 
gregation, Spokane, Wash. 

Bessie Christopher, 1837-1922, by the Aid Society of St. Luke’s 
Congregation, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Martha Sando, 1845-1922, by the Bethlehem Congrega- 
tion, Kalispell, Mont. 

Mrs. Martha Anderson, 1836-1924, by the Ladies’ Aid of For- 
defjord Congregation, Poulsbo, Wash. 

Mrs, Therese Berge, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of Nidaros 
Congregation, Woodburn, Ore. 

Mrs. Anna Christensen, 1850-1923, by the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of Skjold Congregation, Brush Prairie, Wash. 

Mrs. Alma Jacobson, 1898-1924, by Mrs. H. Rogen and Mrs. 
I. C. Berg. Immanuel Congregation, Woodburn, Ore. 
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Anna Sophia Johnson, 1857-1925, by the Aid Society of St. 
John’s Congregation, Silverton, Ore. 

Mrs. Klove, 1835-1906, born in Voss, Norway. Member of the 
Lutheran Church at Leland, Ill., for over forty years. 
By her daughter, Mrs. F. C. Noel, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Mrs. J. P. Larson, 1846-1925, by the Aid Society of Trinity 
Church, Silverton, Ore. 

Pioneer Missionary Nils Nilson and wife, Inger. In Zulu, 
1864-1866; in Madagascar, 1866-1888. By three sons and 

six daughters. 

Ingeborg Sebo, 1863-1925, by the Aid Society of St. John’s 
Congregation, Silverton, Ore. 

Dorcas Stenseth, 1911-1920, by the Lutheran Church, Bend, 
Ore. 

Mrs. Ada Elizabeth Stover, 1903-1924, by the Young People’s 
Socoiet of Nidaros Lutheran Church, Woodburn, Ore. 
Mrs. O. J. Wagnild, 1874-1921, by the Canada District W. 

M. F. 

Agnes Valborg Sorhus, 1914-1917, by her parents, Rev. and 
Mrs. O. N. Sorhus. Grand Valley Congregation, Little 
Woody, Sask., Canada. 

Miss Nora Skjelver, 1880-1925, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of 
St. John’s Church, Silverton, Ore. 

Mrs, Dorthea Christensen, 1830-1914, by the Mission Society 
of Our Saviour’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nora Melvey Weum, 1898-1925, by Mr. and Mrs. N. N. Melvey. 
Trinity Church, Moorhead, Minn. 


Ledende Kvinder 


Der gaar en ny livsstrém over landene. Verdenskri- 
gen har raset som en veldig storm. Stor var ddeleggel- 
sen og sort var natten. Men det lysner, ja det lysner til 
en ny dag! Folkeslagene vaakner! Ikke i dorskhet og 
sldv tilfredshet, men med livets store krav for sandhet 
og retfzrdighet! 

Og her er det at vi kvinder slutter lag, ikke i en flok 
for os selv, ikke for at herske og dominere, men for at 
faa lov til at leve, tenke, tale og handle, i likhet med 
vore brddre, ikke bare for at dele livets gleder, men 
ogsaa for at bere dets pligter og ansvar. 

cee he 

Miss Maren Michelet, norsklererinden ved South > 
hgiskolen i Minneapolis, har utfgrt flere nyttige, verdi- 
fulde arbeider for norskdommen, isr blandt ungdom- 
men. Foruten lerebdéker har hun utgit Dr. Mathilde 
Wergelands Bok. Hun er baade agtet og elsket av sine 
norsk-amerikanske landsmend. 

* * * 

Dr. Ingeborg Rasmusen deputerte 17 aar gammel, 
som “Agnete”’ i “Elverhgi” paa Kristiania teater. Var 
senere i 5 aar ved Bergens teater. 

Hendes hu stod dog mest til at studere medicin, som 
hun altsaa gjorde, og hun fik 1 1892 sin legeeksamen. 
Hun var en av de férste kvindelige lager som blev lerer 
ved Chicago universitet, og har tat livlig del i norsk- 
domsbevegelsen blandt de mange. intelligente, hegavede 
sdstre 1 Chicago. 

Dr. Ingeborg Rasmusen er medlem og lege av “Ca- 
milla Collet loge” 1 Chicago. Hendes navn er vel kjendt 
over Nordvesten, og iser av “Skandinavens” lesere, da 
hun i en aarrekke har redigert “Kvindens Spalter” i 
dette vort gode norske blad i Amerika. 
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“Camilla Collet” er ogsaa en av de fgrste loger inden 
‘ordenen D. av N. og eier et av de vakreste og mest stil- 
fulde “Drill-Teams.’’ Deres optreeden ved festlighetene 
under Norse-American Centennial var storartet og en 
glede for alle. 


* * * 


Den begavede, populere Eleanora Olson, som selv 
forfatter sine morsomme historier, og hvis sang har 
gledet saa mange, er medlem av “Anna Kolbjgrnsdatter” 
loge, og hun optraadte likeledes under det omtalte stevne 
i Chicago, der sent vil glemmes av delegatene. 

Det er sagt om hende, at hun er “ubetalelig” og hun 
vekker stor munterhet. 


ae epee. 


JENOVA MARTIN 


Forrest i staven hun altid stod — 

Var fgrer og mor — 

Med utsyn og mot! 

Stille drog hun slgret tilside 

For usynlige verdners skjgnhet. — 

Hun forstod at lytte — 

Og universets hjerteslag slog hende im¢te. 

Den som kan se Gud i alt og alle —, 

Den som kan se gudsgnistens guddommelige liv 
I hver eneste brors gie — 

Den har seerens syn, — 

Gaaternes nékkel og det indre lys! 

For den, som kan se og hgre 

Aapner der sig uanede verdners magiske virkelighet. 


Jenova Martin er stifter av “Den skandinaviske stem- 
meretsforening 1 Minneapolis og var i en aarrekke dens 
president. Hun var likeledes vicepresident for “Min- 
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nesota Woman’s Suffrage Association” og medlem av 
denne forenings “Executive Board.” Hun er medlem 





av Alfheim loge, D. av N. og er en av vore bedste talere. 
Hun har skrevet den bekjendte bok “Zoaritha.” 
* * % 
Dr. Susan Ackermann er en av de betydeligste norsk- 
amerikanske kvinder. Hendes store menneskekjerlig- 
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het baade som lege og som “mor” og hjelper for hver 
en av nykommerne der. kommer i hendes vei — gj¢@r 
hende meget avholdt. Hendes overmaate gjestfrie, vakre 
hjem, 1820 Humboldt Boulevard, Chicago, er et sted, 
hvor mangt et bedrgvet og engstet hjerte har fundet 
trdst, hjelp, goede raad og inspiration for fremtiden. 
Hun har gjort store indsatser i aandslivet blandt norsk- 
amerikanerne. I “Dégtre av Norge,’ hvor hun for gie- 
blikket er hovedkasserer, har hun veret en veeldig kraft. 
Hun har veret hovedkraften i ;bygningen av “Anna 
Kolbjdgrnsdatters Hall” og det vakre gamlehjem i Chi- 
cago, som ligger hendes hjerte saa ner. Et varmere 
hjerte slog ikke for norskdommens utvikling til sedel 
amerikanisme. — Hendes hele liv er “tjeneste,” godhet, 
medfglelse, hjertevarme, sjelsrigdom. “Kjzrlighet gav 
hun alle dage — kjerlighet skal hun faa tilbake — kjer- 
lighet’”’ — saaledes synger Bjdrnson etsteds, og det pas- 
ser bedst av alt paa Dr. Susan Ackermann. 


OSELIO DAMEKOR 


Ved Centenniel festlighetene i Chicago optraadte loge 
“Anna Kolbjgrnsdatters” damekor ‘“Oselio.” I sine 
kjekke hvite uniformer tok de sig godt ut, og gledet 
alle ved sin vakre sang. 

Dr. Susan Ackerman, som er logens lege, og er varmt 
interessert for norsk ungdom, har zren av at ha stiftet 
“Oselio.” 

Som lege i den store by har hun truffet mange ny- 
kommerpiker, som hadde faa eller ingen slegtninge, og 
som ofte led av hjemlzngsel og et nedstemt sind. Grun- 
den var ensomheten, de nye forholde, vanskeligheten 
med sproget og meget andet, som gav vekst og spirer til 
sygdomme, der ellers kunde forebygges ved litt opmun- 
tring og moderlig sympati. 
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Som et middel 1 den retning’ var det, at damekoret 
“Oselio blev stiftet ved iniativ av Dr. Ackermann. 

Dog maatte medlemmene vere villige til at indmelde 
sig 1 Anna Colbjgrnsdatter loge D. av N. 

Grunden for at denne betingelse blev sat, var at in- 
denom denne ioge, blandt dens mange gode kvinder, 
vilde disse piker fra Norge faa en hjertelig mottagelse, 
finde moderlig sympati og forstaaelse, desuten hjelp i 
sygdom eller ddd. 

En gang om aaret dekoreres gravene, hvor heden- 
gangne s@stre hviler. 

“Oselio” har gjort stadig fremgang. Er nu vokset 
fra nogen faa til en stor skare, og er saavidt vi vet, det 
fgrste sangkor inden ordenen “D. av N.” 


Norwegian Women Praise Homes and 


Husbands in U. S. 


American Housewives Can Learn a Few Things From 
Norway.—Co-operation with Men in Politics Urged 





Norse Leaders Detail Rise in Statecraft, Compare Con- 
dition and Fads 


(Minneapolis Journal) 





The women of Norway heartily admire American 
women’s homes and husbands—but they insist that the 
women of the United States still can learn a few things 
from them. 

More than 15 of the outstanding women of Norway, 
women who lead in all lines, women who are given high 
places by the government, are in Minneapolis for the 
Norse-American Centennial. They left the homeland 
way back in April and have been in America ever since 
at the quinquennial convention of the oes 
Council of Women in Washington, in New York, 
Philadelphia—and they are all sorry that their ate is 
so nearly over. 

Fru Betsy Kjelsberg, little and plump, heads the dele- 
gation. Fru Kjelsberg is president of the Norwegian 
Council of Women, leader of 100,000 Norwegian women. 

“T have been a clubwoman for 42 years,” she said, 
“ever since we organized a little club when I was in 
the university. I didn’t pass the examinations I would 
have you know, but I have been married for 36 years 
and have six children and five grandchildren and that 
is something.” 

Speaks at Banquet 

Fru Kjelsberg was the principal speaker at a dinner 

given in honor of the Norwegian women at the Nicollet 
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hotel by the branch of the National Woman’s party. She 
was a pioneer suffrage worker in Norway and “though 
my husband was a liberal man, he sometimes thought I 
went out too often.” 

“The men gave us a little bit of suffrage at a time,’ 
she said, “to see how we would behave. They saw we 
went in as good comrades, so in 1913 they gave us equal 
rights. Every year now we try to do more—co-operat- 
ing with the men. That is what we advise the women 
of the world to do. After all, we are wives, sisters and 
most of all mothers. We should co-operate. 

“Politics after all, is everything. _It is lights, food, 
good streets. Why, then, should women not have a part 
in it? If we don’t we will have bad air, no cheap 
electricity, no ventilation.” 

Norwegian women have accomplished certain definite 
things and are working for others, Fru Kjelsberg said, 
stressing particularly the facts that 

Since Jan. 1, 1925, it has been possible for a 

Norwegian woman to marry a foreigner and re- 

main in her own country without losing her citi- 

zenship. 

Norwegian women are now trying to get the 
right to deal with property. 

One big thing Norwegian women are trying 

to do now is to make housework easier, so that 

wives will have leisure to be better comrades for 

their husbands, better mothers and better citizens, 

by providing cheap electricity. 

The Norwegian Council of Women is insist- 
ing on making housewifery an obligatory subject 

in all schools. 

“We made a great gain when we made it possible 
for a woman to retain her citizenship when she marries 
a foreigner,” she said. “As long as she lives in Nor- 


I 
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way she can be a member of the city council, the stor- 
ting or the school board. And if she goes to another 
country to live and becomes a widow or gets separated 
—that happens sometimes in the best of families—she 
only has to come back and go up to the right official and 
say, ‘Well, Mr. So-and-So, here I am,’ and she is again 
@ citizen,” 

Norwegian women have a great love and a great 
desire for everlasting peace, Fru Kjelsberg said. Nor- 
way was awarded the Nobel peace prize and this year 
the women of that country are working that it may be 
given to the International Council of Women to carry 
on their peace work. 


Praises Mayo Clinic 

“We are the first country in the world to have revolu- 
tion without any bloodshed,” Fru Dr. Ingeborg Aas 
declared. ‘‘Norway loves peace above everything and 
peace we have.” 

The thing that has thrilled Dr. Aas more: than any- 
thing in America was her visit a few days ago to Ro- 
chester to the Mayo clinics. 

“We have nothing like them in Europe and now I 
feel that I am carrying something back to my people,” 
she said. “I have seen everything since I have been in 
America, seen beautiful houses which I can only 
call castles. Every one has been wonderful to us. But 
my only regret is that I have not had more time to see 
your hospitals.” 

Dr. Aas feels that Norwegian and American women 
are much alike in the fundamental, no matter how they 
differ otherwise. 

“Here smoking is frowned upon—at home everyone 
smokes,” she said. “Here you all paint your faces and 
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no one thinks anything of it, but at home no one does 
that.” 

Dr. Aas’ firm pink and white cheeks suggest why, if 
many Norwegians are like her, they do not paint their 
faces. 

Fru Marie Michelet of Oslo, dignified and stately, 
declared that she felt coming over much like an old 
sister coming to visit a younger sister, who she has been 
told is much better than herself. 

Impressed by U. S. Homes 

“T am impressed by your homes,” she said. “Big and 
small, tiny and large. I feel that a people able to build 
town upon town of such homes may have found out 
how to make life a beautiful thing for men and women 
and children. 

“T am impressed next hy your husbands. The way 
they are kind and helping in households. I know that 
American women can get along in such large houses 
without servants because their husbands help them. We 
intend to go back and tell our own husbands about them. 
And then we admire the wonderful things your hus- 
bands have done in engineering, architecture, science. 
I will go back more of af optimist than I was when I 
came over.” 

Then there is Fru Inga Gjerdum, who says she is 
“a real farmer.” 

“When I came to America I said I must try and go 
to Minneapolis, and that is what I want to do,” she 
said. ‘Women ask if farming pays. It does not pay me 
in money but it pays in the happiness it has given me— 
which counts for more. I want more women to go into 
farming—but they must be strong, because it is hard 
work.” 

Fru Astrid Bonge Peterson declared that when she 
saw the Norse young folk emigrating she felt as though 
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the blood ran from Norway's heart. “But now,” she 
said, “the feeling of my heart is that in this country it 
must be very good.” 

“T am only an adopted sister,” Fru Henni Forch- 
hammer, Denmark, declared. “I’s only Danish. But 
the thing we all want is Scandinavian co-operation and 
our women are already united by a common love of 
peace.” 





“Folkevise-leik” 1925 


ELLEN HAMMER 


Ellen Hammer er fgdt paa Indergy i Nord Tr¢énde- 
lag. Wun kom til Minneapolis i 1894. Ved alt som tar 
op en husmors tid, med at opvarte en familie og selv at 
sette sig ind i og lere landets skikke og sprog, hadde 
hun dog altid i tanker norsk-amerikanerens ansvar og 
pligt, nemlig at ta med og omplante det bedste av norske 
kulturverdier her i det adopterte land. I et hjem, hvor 
litteratur og hgie ideailer hadde f¢rste plads, og i en 
hjembygd hvor folkehdiskolen har som hjemme, og som 
er gjennemsyret av den Grundtvigske lyse teenkende aand, 
faldt det saa naturlig at bli en student i den skole med 
alle de lyse, friske ideer som den nordiske folkehgiskole 
gir. Hun hadde alle tider forbindelse med hjemlandet 
ved litteratur, breve og aviser, og hilste med glade hvor- 
dan gamle kulturveerdier mer og mer blev tat frem, pud- 
set op, og kom til sin ret. Hun hadde altid fors¢kt at 
samle ungdom om alt det skjgnne som gamle Norge er 
saa rik paa. En av disse kunstverdier er folkevise-leik. 
Hulda Garborg hadde faat ungdommen_interessert 
for den i Norge, efter frst at ha veret paa Fergerne 
og Island, for at faa den originale form rigtig. Ellen 
Hammer tenkte mange gange paa at gjdre et forsdk i 
den retning her. Men det saa ut som det strandet paa 
de mange skuldertrek og tvetydige smil. Da man saa 
begyndte for alvor at arbeide for 100-aarsfesten i Tvil- 
lingbyerne, fik hun den anledning som hun hadde yentet 
paa. 

Hun samlet 6 par av ungdom, fik fat paa en kjek 
ungdom fra Rogaland, Norge, til at lere dem, nemlig 
Einar Duvik. De samledes saa i Ellen Hammers hjem 


den 9de mars, 1925. Den férste leik som blev danset 
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var “Bendik og Aarolilja’; denne deilige folkevisedans, 
hvis ord og melodi er en av de vakreste. Da var interes- 
sen vakt, siden gik det med glans. 

“Leikarringen” danset denne dans i den store 
“Montgomery Hall” under 100-aarsfesten, da “D¢gtre .av 
Norge” hadde deres feellesfest der. Det var nu 12 vel- 
trenede par. Senere er leikarringen organisert som 
ungdomsforening under navnet “Leikarringen Norrgna.” 
Ellen Hammer er kasserer og sagaskriver. 

De har opfgrt skuespil, for eks. “Amerikaneren”, et 
amatérskuespil 1 3 akter, som blev inddvet under Arne 
@fisties ledelse. Hr. Mfstie arrangeret en 4de akt, hvor 
der forekommer folkeviseleik. Leikarringen gver sig nu 
paa en av de vanskeligste danse, nemlig “Sverddansen” 
eller Fakkeldansen, som danses mens de dansende syn- 
ger den gamle riddervise, “Folkvar Lommansson’’. Denne 
dans utfgrtes med lykke paa Fagernzs i Valders forle- 
den aar under deres 900-aarsfeste.. Den er penest dan- 
set med fakler, helst 1 maaneskin 

Det er blit sagt av mange, at folkeviseleiken var no- 
get av det vakreste og mest egte norsk man hadde ved 
Centennial. Det som gir vise-leiken mest indhold og 
serpreg er, at de dansende maa sette sig ind i sangens 
indhold og synge med, det maa spilles som et skuespil, 
og saa fdlger naturligvis de maleriske dragter. 


Homesteading in North Dakota 
Mrs. Etta LINDHJEM 


Although the State of North Dakota was admitted 
into the Union as a state in 1889, it was not extensively 
settled except in the eastern part and along the rivers 
and railroads until later. It may be the nickname “The 
Cyclone State” frightened people away; or there may 
have been other reasons. It was admitted as a prohibi- 
tion state and many located there because of this fact. 
New reservations and tracts were opened for homestead- 
ing from time to time, and thus in 1901 two cousins 
from Minnesota were lured to take claims in the district 
now known as Velva, North Dakota. Ella Thostensen 
came from Norseland near St. Peter, and Gurina Quam- 
men came from Montevideo. They each claimed a 
quarter section of land and built shacks 8 by 8; later 
remodeled to 8 by 12 ft. The shacks were built from 
rough lumber, covered with tar paper. When they found 
these buildings insufficient to keep out rain, snow, and 
cold, they later put on rough siding. The roofs on the 
shacks were not at first rainproof and during rain storms 
they used umbrellas as protection. When the storms 
were over, everything had to be carried out and sun- 
dried. It was well then that their shacks were not over- 
stocked: thus they had less work keeping things dry. 
The stovepipe they stuck out through a hole in the wall. 
There was no plate glass to shine, nor waxed and stained 
floors to polish. 

These ccusins used the same cooking utensils and 
when these were transported they were carried on the 


broom handle. It took seven years to “prove up” and 
some years these girls spent almost the entire time on 
their homesteads. They sewed, read, pieced quilts, did 
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fancy work, and at times baked for the bachelors and 
Others, besides improving their claims. At first they 
were eleven miles away from neighbors and railroads, 
but by and by nearly all the land was taken; neighbor- 
hoods and communities were established and villages 
came into existence. A congregation was also organized 
seven miles away, served by Rev. T. Tonnesen. When 
the cousins attended services they stayed over night in 
that settlement and thus formed acquaintanceship with 
new settlers. fe 

One winter, during a blizzard, they were snowbound 
several days. It happened that they were without fuel, 
both wood and coal. They also were without kerosene 
and other necessities. They put melted lard into a dish, 
put a rag into this, lit it and used that to light their 
room. They spent three days in bed in order to keep 
warm. They took turns reading aloud, thus killing time. 
When the storm finally abated, they dug, their way 
through the snow drifts to the well. Then they knocked 
the boards loose and split these up for fuel until they 
could buy wood, coal, and boards to re-build their well. 
A neighbor first noted their plight and brought them a 
sack of coal; others followed suit, and they were soon 
well supplied. This storm was followed by a very heavy 
fog: then more cold weather. A thick crust formed on 
the surface of the snow which made walking on this 
hard snow very easy. Those having skis especially en- 
joyed the winter sports. 

Were these young girls ever molested? No, they 
were not even frightened. Many of the settlers, how- 
ever, had “hair raising’ experiences. One young girl 
living several miles away spent at least one miserable 
night. Her relatives had helped her build her shanty 
and get settled. When they left her she felt very lone- 
some. Before going to bed she locked and bolted her 
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door and windows; then placed a heavy bar across the 
door. During the night she heard a terrific noise, but 
at first was too frightened to move. After a while she 
thought it might be some of her acquaintances who en- 
joyed frightening her, so she called them by name: but 
no reply. Then she thought it might be squatters trying 
to scare her away from her claim, and she called, “If 
you will spare my life, I will give you my claim.” In 
the morning she discovered the noise was caused by a 
skunk caught in a trap set by her brother. This skunk 
was domiciled with his family under her shanty and was 
trying to: reach his own home. 

Many sleepiess nights were spent by timid young 
women. One beautiful young woman was awakened 
one night by some one prying open the door. When 
she knew she was dependent on his mercy, she said, 
“What would your mother think if she saw you now?” 
He, dressed as a cowboy, said: “What do you know 
about me?” When she told him that she had recognized 
him as an ‘old acquaintance, he begged her pardon and 
promised if she would keep this a secret he would leave 
her alone. She kept her word for a long time, but the 
fright and shock had been too much for her. She be- 
came a nervous wreck and told friends what caused it. 
She said prayer had been her weapon that night, and 
God her Protector. 


Four claimed a section of land, a quarter each, and 
they built a shack in the very middle of their possessions. 
Not wanting any interference, they dug a grave and 
placed flowers on it. On their shack they put up a 
sign, “Small Pox.” The authorities heard of this and 
investigated. They found conditions such that the group 
was ordered off their claims.. They were undesirable 
citizens. 
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A large family of foreigners moved from somé east- 
ern state and tried farming in this section of the country. 
They were very poor managers. He brought horses and 
cattle, but instead of building a stable he put up a very 
poor frame and stacked his hay over this. During a 
blizzard the stock was left without water, yes even 
without fresh air. They had eaten their way into the 
hay, structure collapsed, and they were suffocated. This 
family’s shack was very small, without even the most 
necessary furnishing. They took turns about sleeping. 
Some sat up while the others were resting on hay, with 
a slatted canvas from an old binder for bedding. One 
summer the settlers were going to celebrate the Fourth 
of July. The women decided to clothe the wife and 
children of this peculiar family, who sometimes were 
dressed in rags and torn blankets. Imagine the dismay 
of the women who had contributed from their wardrobes 
when they saw the children come dressed in all kinds 
of misfit garments, and the mother gay in a purple petti- 
coat. 

Ella and Gurina were farmers and improved their 
claims. Lake Ella was sought by thirsty wild cattle and 
horses roaming over the prairies. After domestic animals 
were brought, they also quenched their thirst in its waters 
during the summer, and ice was cut and stored during the 
winter. Grazing, haying, gardening, and grain and flax 
raising were the main industries. Trees were planted 
and the country was also improved in various other ways. 
It seemed, however, that these improvements removed 
the joys of real pioneer days, and robbed the wildness 
of its enchantment. Many of the pioneer women, after 
they had “proved up” on their claims, sold them and 
went back to their former homes and professions as 


teachers, dressmakers, etc. A number of the girls 
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married and are today farmers’ wives and building up 
this “bread basket” of the world. 

There are over 100,000 Norse-American farmers’ 
wives in this section, and with sisters in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin, and other states, 
they are a force. As educators, church workers and 
home builders they are par excellence. Even if at times 
pioneering had its problems, it also had its pleasures. 
The gorgeous sunrises and sunsets; the magnificent, 
resplendent northern lights; the clear atmosphere, blue 
sky, starlit heavens, expanse of horizon, etc., linger yet 
in the memory of the pioneers who had little else to view. 
Mission Mountain, named by members of Ladies’ Aid 
Society, still stands as a sentinel. Other landmarks are 
remembered by the girls who twenty-five years ago spent 
happy, care-free days as homesteaders. In their beautiful 
modern city homes they today tell their children and 
friends of their experiences and show pictures of their 
shacks and other places of interest. “Memory, like ivy, 
clings to olden times, and thoughts, and things.” 


Mustard Seeds 


A noble heart is a great heritage. 


God may reward one person’s failure more than 
another person’s success. 


Living a life of service is like building a road for 
others to travel on. 


Not what we take, but what we give, 
Is what is helpful to make us live. 


Cheer up! It’s never as bad as it might be, if it 
were twice as bad as it is. 


Look for the best, in child, in youth, in man, and the 
best will come back to you. 


Work is one of the best material blessings that God 
has planned for this world. 


Only when we accept the task that needs us in a 
cheerful spirit, do we follow our Saviour. 


“Pray as if everything depended upon God; and work 
as if everything depended on yourself.” 


Measure thyself by God’s Law. Be thyself if thy- 
self be true. Make thyself better, if thyself be wrong. 


“They that know God will be humble; they that know 
themselves can not be proud. Humbleness is always 
grace; always dignity.” 

“Thou must be true thyself if thou the truth wouldst 
teach ; 


Thy soul must overflow, if thou another’s soul wouldst 
reach.” 
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“Speak truly, and each word of thine shall be a fruitful 
seed. Ph 


Live truly, and thy life shall be a great and noble creed.” 


“When the great scorer comes to write against your 
name, 

He writes not what you lost or won, 

But how did you play the game?” 


In writing, men seem to write from the brain, and 
women from the heart. The same difference may be 
noted in most of the things that men and women do. 


“God must have loved the common people, 
There are so many of them.” 

And the common things of life we know 
Are the ones that make us strive and grow; 
The common thoughts from a common mind 
Are oftenest filled with a love divine. 


My Creed 


“TI would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for-there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare; 

I would be friend of all—the foe, the friendless ; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness ; 

I would look up—and laugh, and love, and lift.” 


Women and Fashion 


Will there ever come a time when we need not change 
our style of wearing apparel four times a year to be in 
style? Is it all a mark of a new country, and are we not 
yet stabilized enough to say what we shall and shall 
not wear, without consulting Parisian costume makers? 
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Are we not stabilized enough to say, “So far and no 
farther!” Can we not here in America, after trying out 
so many different styles, choose some nice-looking, com- 
fortable, labor-saving style and stay by it? We can 
have all kinds of variations in material and colors, beside 
the general make-up. 

The time must come when American women will get 
so civilized that they will be immune to Parisian fashions 
or rule. Norse-American women: Your inborn dignity 
and good sense will uphold you, and help to keep the 
world steady and sane, by doing your part in this prob- 
lem of to-day. 


What is right with our young people? 

‘Some pessimists of today are prophesying that our 
young folk are going wrong. Every generation of grand- 
mothers in the past has felt the same, because there are 
always changes in a country that has not yet stagnated. 

Cheer up, grandmothers! Our young people in the 
main are as anxious to do right as they ever were; the 
escapades of the frivolous and small minority are her- 
alded by more newspapers, telephones and radios than 
was ever possible before; but the same news distributors 
pay no heed to the big majority of fine men and women 
who are calmly and quietly leading sane and constructive 
lives, showing by their deeds that they are clear-headed, 
think for themselves, and have high ideals. 

There is far more right with our young people than 
is wrong, and the older generation should cease talking 
so much of the wrong they think they see, and place 
greater emphasis on the good, which can be found if 
looked for. 

Divine Discontent 
To be content; to be satisfied with things as they 
are; to be happy in one’s lot, whatever it may be; to be 
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able to accept hardship and sorrow and injustice with 
philosophic calm—<doesn’t it almost seem as if it would 
be the greatest boon one could grant? 

But there is another side to this question, called the 
“Divine discontent.” Great liberators have it; great 
artists and poets have it; those fighting some great wrong 
have it; as witness Luther, Camilla Collet, and we are 
enjoying blessings because of it. Jt animated Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, and we have both men and women of 
our Norwegian race, who might have taken life easy 
but that some wrong to be righted needed help, in the 
community, state, or nation, and they responded to the 
call. 

Can we be content when there are thousands of our 
children toiling away their youth in dreary factories; 
when there are miles of squalid tenements that make 
mock of our great cities which should be turned into 
clean, decent homes? 

Can we be content when we know that a certain few 
men in power can force our million young men into a 
murderous war? 

Can we be content when we see the rich take ad- 
vantage of the poor, the strong take advantage of the 
weak, even parents taking advantage of their own 
children? 

No, the highest boon the human race can have is 
not to be content, not just now. But when the time 
comes that “Mercy and Truth are met together; Right- 
eousness and Peace have kissed each other” (Prov. 85: 
10) ; when injustice and wrong, cruelties and oppression 
and misery have been banished from the earth; when 
we cannot endure that a lie shall prosper or a truth shall 
fall—then we have earned our boon to be content. Un- 
til such time, pray for discontent that we may each do 
our bit towards reaching the haven of content. 
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W ork 

The greatest material blessing of all blessings in 
this world is to find the work that you like, and when 
you do, how you will stick to it, and love it. 

Every human being is best kept in tone and tune 
by activity of some kind. We all know a man or woman 
is healthiest and happiest when at work. “It’s much 
better to wear out than to rust out.” 

Our search should begin early to find what is con- 
genial work to us, and to master that to the best of our 
ability will give great pleasure. We will also find that 
work becomes as play to us, and we hate to stop some- 
times even for a much needed rest. 

Energy should always be directed to a definite purpose. 

One of the greatest satisfactions of life is to conquer. 

One of the greatest instincts of life is to create. 

Mix these in your work and learn to enjoy the hid- 
den pleasures that crop out of every effort of yours to 
accomplish results. 

Set-backs, mistakes, failures, poor planning, poor re- 
sults, will only spur you on to bigger things, better work, 
more effort and eventually your goal will be in sight; 
and a pleasure of mind beyond all expectation will follow. 

Do not think for one moment that housework doesn’t 
work on the same plan. It does. I’ve tried it and know 
that great pleasure can come from mopping the floor, 
washing the dishes, cleaning the rugs, brightening the 
windows, washing and ironing the clothes, cooking the 
food, making a gown, or a kitchen apron. 

You are pleased because the floor is nice and clean 
and somebody will like it; the dishes look so artistic when 
placed in proper rows; the rug helps to brighten up the 
home; the windows give you a clearer view of the land- 
scape, and we all know the pleasure of clean clothing. 
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“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” and it all has its hid- 
den pleasure if you look for it. And do you know that 
the wearer of a gown can never enjoy it as much as the 
maker of it did? Let the maker be also the wearer, and 
the pleasure is doubled over a fine piece of work well 
done. ; 
Professions of all kinds invite you to come and work. 
Every one needs improved methods, new inventions, bet- 
ter teaching, bigger results; in every line of endeavor 
we find this to be true, and improvements can only come 
after a lover of the work becomes so attached to his or 
her work that special time and effort will be given to it, 
which always brings its own reward. 

To be happy and well, men and women must work; 
but. especially at something definite and concrete, where 
work will get somewhere—then and only then will it 
be satisfying. 


Sey 


Centennial Echoes and Smiles 


Swarm Out to See and Hear Coolidge Dwarfs State 
Fair to “High School Picnic’ Size 


Dense Throng, Mostly by Motorcar, Overruns Grounds 
—from Oxen to Automobiles Measures Progress 
of Norse in 50 Years 


Fifty years ago, Norwegian pioneers, given oppor- 
tunity, would have hitched their oxen to the farm wagon 
and driven their families to town to hear President Hayes 
speak. 

Twenty years ago, the coming of President Roosevelt 
meant the shining up of the family surrey, the polishing 
of harness and a leisurely carriage driven with a stop for 
lunch of fried chicken and hardboiled eggs by the way- 
side. 

Today, the sons of the Norse pioneers hustle their 
households into the waiting machine and make the trip 
to hear Calvin Coolidge by automobile. 

No greater evidence of the advance in transportation 
ever was given, than by the arrival of the Norse-Cen- 
tennial crowds yesterday to greet the President. Throngs 
so dense that the annual crowds at the State Fair seem 
like a high school picnic, jammed every street. And they 
all came by automobile. 


Take Hours to Extricate Cars 

Black rows on rows of machines filled every possible 
parking space on the grounds. It took hours for drivers 
to extricate their automobiles, once the ceremonies were 
over. In one small space alone 279 machines were 
counted. Multiply these spaces by 50 or 60 and you 
have a small idea of the number of cars that were drawn 
up for the big day of the Centennial. Average four-or 
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five to a machine, not counting those who arrived in 
taxicabs or by streetcar, you will come no nearer estimat- 
ing the vast throngs of people than if you tried to guess 
the number of beans in the prize contest jar. 

One solid line of people poured for hours up the in- 
cline to the Hippodrome entrance. It was a jolly, good 
natured, rather tuncommunicative crowd, talking quietly, 
one with the other, but determined to force a way into 
the grand stand. From an airplane, it must have looked 
like a neverending procession of black specks. On and 
on went the slow march through the intermittent drizzle 
of rain that heralded the coming of the President. No 
one seemed in a hurry, no one seemed to mind the rain, 
no one said much. 

Crowds Charge Gate 

But outside the Hippodrome, all this changed. The 
crowds charged at the gates with a violence that makes 
a football game seem like a polite croquet match. Against 
the wire netting of the gates, they clamored and pushed 
and fainted and did everything but fight. They charged 
up the stairs in lines so densely packed that they lost 
identity as human beings and became a solid mass of 
uncontrollable power. Nothing like it ever was seen at 
the Fair Grounds before. Nothing like it ever has hap- 
pened in the history of celebrations. Long after Presi- 
dent Coolidge had started his speech, the line, four 
abreast, was still unbroken. And there were as many 
thousands outside, walking slowly up and down the 
streets, sitting in the various rooms secured for the 
“lags”, talking little, looking happy, glad that they were 
there, and willing to let it go at that. 

Welcome Sets Record 

The sons and daughters of Norway gave a welcome ' 
to President Coolidge that. exceeded anything in the 
history of the state. 
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“Yes, there’s plenty people,” said an old Norse visitor, 
leaning against a tree. For nearly an hour he had re- 
mained in the same position, his eyes fastened on the 
passing crowds. He seemed perfectly content to remain 
there without making an attempt to join in the festivities. 

There was plenty people. 

Arm linked in arm, they strolled up and down 
through the morning hours until progress became a mat- 
ter of moving three inches at a time. Mostly they were 
visitors, comfortably if not fashionably dressed, whole 
families together, pausing as if fascinated before the old 
mill, standby of the annual State Fairs, now tricked out 
with a Norwegian name but with the same revolving 
paddles and the same boat trip through the canvas scen- 
ery. Everything was Norse on the grounds, even the 
merry-go-round swinging the children round and round 
the circle in the same manner merry-go-rounds have 
operated for years, but with favorite Norwegian tunes 
for the musical accompaniment. 

Then American pleasure seeker demands excitement 
in his festivities. He wants the thrill of a ride on a 
roller coaster or the bumps and falls of the “crazy house” 
of the carnival. 


Talk Little, See Great Deal 

Visitors to the Norse Centennial are not like that. 
They are happy in gathering in little groups, chatting 
in their mother tongue, filling the various “lags” with 
happy but unemotional coteries, singing a little, walking 
a little, looking a great deal. 

It was a middle-aged gathering. Not only the sons 
and daughters of Norway were there but also their 
fathers and mothers and their grandparents. Happily 
the aged people sat in the various rest rooms and met 
old friends and chatted of the days before they made 
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the great adventure and crossed the Atlantic to find a 
new life in an unknown country. 

Two elderly women, each dressed in her best black 
silk, sat in one corner of the room devoted to their na- 
tive “lag” and talked of the days when they were girls. 

“They have not seen each other until today,” said 
the son of one of them. “Mother is 74 and her friend 
still older.” 

Had they anything to say about the Centennial? 

“Yes, there’s plenty people,” they said and smiled 
cheerfully. 

Black Universal Color 

Black was the universal color. Most of the middle- 
aged men wore neat black suits, stiff white collars that 
you judged were gouging their necks, soft black hats and 
beards. Every kind of beard, from the long flowing 
white variety to the neatly trimmed brown and gray 
that lends itself admirably to the accompanying cigar, 
were the features of the male styles. Many of the faces 
were browned by exposure to the sun and the majority 
of the older men carried canes. Every one looked pros- 
perous, the women wearing comfortable cloth coats over 
their black dresses, here and there an old Paisley shawl 
converted into a jacket, with as many kinds of hats as 
there are fish in the sea. 

Those who were not talking or walking, were eating. 
Concessionaires at the State Fair have no idea of the 
good appetites brought by the Norse Centennial visitors. 
Every lunch counter, with its wooden counter, was jam- 
med with contented visitors, munching ham sandwiches 
and drinking cup after cup of coffee. Over all was the 
provocative smell of the wiener. Certain eating places 
specialized in Norwegian dishes, church societies thrived 
on growing appetites, the consumption of ice cream and 
nearbeer was enormous. 
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Line to Grounds Unbroken 

All morning these crowds floated up and down while 
other crowds, equally as large, lined the way that marked 
the route chosen by President Coolidge from St. Paul 
to Minneapolis. Once he had entered the Nicollet hotei 
for luncheon, the downtown mobs broke for the street- 
cars, the busses, the taxicabs and their own watiing 
machines. 

A single line of black marked the way along Como 
avenue to the Fair grounds. Machines crawled along, 
bumping into each other, having no chance to go fast. 
For more than two hours this black line was unbroken. 
Other crowds poured from the streetcars into the state 
enclosure. An hour before the arrival of the President 
the grand stand was practically filled, and still the crowds 
poured on and up and in. 

Women Faint at Gates 

The press at the general admission gates grew ter- 
rific. Women fainted and had to be taken. to waiting 
ambulances. Children were separated from their parents. 
No executive ever had a more strenuous welcome than 
President Coolidge. 

No executive ever could have faced a more inspiring 
sight than did President Coolidge when he rose to de- 
liver his speech and stood on the little platform, looking 
across at the scores of thousands gathered to bid him 
welcome. 

Standing at the top of the grand stand, gazing down 
on the human panorama, spread far below, no one could 
resist a great thrill. The enormous crowd, spread out 
far in every direction, resembled a huge sea of vari- 
colored confetti, the white spots marked by the straw 
hats of the men, while red, green, yellow, lavender and 
orange filled the rest of a spectacle colored beyond imagi- 
nation. 
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Still the people poured up the concrete stairways, 
many directed to the sidelines below, thousands content 
to stand patiently for a glimpse of the President. 

On the track, soidiers were spread out in a hollow 
rectangle, their brown uniforms making an individual 
spot of color. 

Beyond them, on a grandstand parallel with the stand 
from which the President was to speak, hundreds of 
children garbed in red, white and blue were grouped in 
a formation that gave the appearance of the Norwegian 
flag, with its blue and white cross on a red background. 
The heavy wind prevented the music preceding the ar- 
rival of the President from being heard, save faintly, 
but the shrill voices of the children, chattering excitedly, 
rose above everything else. 

Across the track, the green field was filled by other 
thousands standing closely near the President’s stand. 
From time to time a score of venturesome souls would 
dash across the track and seek to join the others. Be- 
hind them were rows on rows of machines and beyond 
the enclosure, hundreds of other machines formed in 
semi-circle. 

Crowd Grows Anxious 

Two bands, one the famous United States Marine 
organization, were on platforms on either side of the 
speaker’s stand. Officials bustled here and there making 
final arrangements. Visitors poured up the stairs in 
never-ending procession. Children in arms were carried 
by parents that they might tell them in later years how 
they were taken to see the President. 

Suddenly, at the left of the grandstand far up the 
track, five large automobiles appeared. 

“Tt’s the President,” said everyone. 

There was a faint cheer as the first machine drew up 
to the grandstand. i 
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But it was not the President, merely the forerun- 
ners. 

A long wait. 

“This was scheduled to start at 2 o’clock,” said an 
impatient woman. “We drove in from Owatonna this 
morning and were afraid we’d be late. Guess we needn’t 
have hurried so much,” 

Half an hour after the time originally set, 15 machines 
cricled the tracks and whirled swiftly down in front of 
the band stand. 

Crowd Roars Welcome 

The scores of thousands jumped to their feet, the 
men’s hats came off, and as ringing a cheer as President 
Coolidge ever will hear mingled with the spontaneous 
burst of hand clapping. . 

Easily recognized, President Coolidge was seated in 
the long, low gray car that led the procession. Even 
at great distance. his features were discernible, and when 
he romoved the tall silk hat in response to the greeting, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd grew greater. 

The cheering increased. 

The Northwest extended a typical hearty greeting to 
Calvin Coolidge. 

And, as he took off his hat, and sped past, a small 
boy remarked to his mother in a high, piping voice that 
carried a long distance:. “Gee, mother, he hasn’t got 
much hair, has he.” 

Arrival Simple, Dramatic 

The arrival of the President at the Fair grounds was 
simple and dramatic. The sight of the chief executive 
of the nation, whirling down the track to the stand from 
which he was to speak, is one that never will be for- 
gotten by the loyal Centennial visitors. 

Long after the President had started his speech the 
crowds were streaming up the stairways. Long after 
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the afternoon celebration was under way, rows of 
machines continued to speed along Como avenue to the 
Fair grounds. 

As many visitors appeared to be left at the lunch 
counters, the rest rooms, the exhibit places, the various 
“lags”, as were crowded in the grandstand. 

One elderly woman, bearing evident traces in her 
face of a life of hard work, smiled cheerfully as she 
sat in a corner of the general rest room with a little 
child asleep in her lap. 

“Yes, I liked to hear the President,’ she said, “but 
baby he was so tired. we could not take him and my 
daughter she want to go badly. So I stay here with the 
baby and she will hear him and tell me about it after- 
ward.” 

On the inclined walk that leads to the Hippodrome 
entrance, two young girls were talking. 

“Let’s not go to hear him,” said one. “He'll be so 
long-winded.” 

The younger generation, clad in bright colored gar- 
ments, looking animated and excited, mingled on the 
streets with the older generation, quietly garbed, the 
delegate’s badge the only note of color in the costume. 
; x ok x 

Rain could not dampen the ardor of 30,000 persons 
who stood outside the State Capitol, merely to see the 
President pass last night to and from the reception, to 
which most of them could not be admitted. Just as the 
presidential party left the capitol after the reception, a 
torrent of rain fell. 

One woman near the front of the crowd had the 
temerity to raise her umbrella, only to be greeted by an 
angry roar from the mob behind her, “Put down that 
umbrella! We want to see the President! Let it rain! 
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We don’t care if we get wet! We want to see the 
President !” 
And she put down the umbrella. 
dela Saket ox 


One person certainly admired President Coolidge’s 
speech at the Norse-American Centennial. And that 
person was Mrs. Calvin Coolidge herself. All through 
the speech, she sat listening intently. When it was all 
over, she turned to Mrs. Theodore Christianson and 
smiled. and said, “I like that myself.” 

“T don’t believe she had an inkling.of what he in- 
tended to say,’ Mrs. Christianson said today, “and what 
she said indicated her delight.” 

yale eee 


Members of Pi Beta Phi sorority moved in an aura 
of gratification and triumph today. Mrs. Coolidge is a 
Pi Phi, and enthusiasm ran riot at the house for hours 
yesterday after she waved at the girls when she passed 
the house on her way to the Fair grounds. 
henge eee 


One of the most dignified, quietest residential districts 
in St. Paul for two days has resembled a circus grounds, 
with small boys hanging on telephone poles and crowds 
of curious adults swarming over lawns, up steps, and 
even on the porches of houses to get a good look at the 
home of Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, 633 Fair- 
mont Avenue, while the President stayed there. Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s visit is the third time in which the Kellogg 
home has housed a presidential party. President Roose- 
velt and President Harding were guests of Mr. Kellogg 
when they were here. 

bes ck Vth 

Mrs. Coolidge’s gowns were the chief topic of discus- 

sion in many ‘Twin City homes today. Some women 
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preferred the tearose morning gown of printed georgette ; 
others the afternoon gown of green printed crepe; and 
others the gorgeous formal dress of gold lace, em- 
broidered gold beads, which she wore at the reception. 
The simplicity of her gowns and the absence of much 
jewelry was the keynote of her attire. 


eiiGag Pye 


Ten brothers and sisters of a single family, ranging 
in age from 48 to 72 years, had.a reunion at the. Cen- 
tennial, going together to hear President Coolidge and 
celebrating at the home of one of them, Mrs. Ella Lee, 
2307 Irving Ave., N. Minneapolis. They were ‘the 
Liens, who came originally from near Cambridge, Wis., 
in the Koshkonong district. 

In the group were Lars, Renville, Minn.; George, 
Granite Falls, Minn.; Martin, Edgerton, Wis.; Joseph, 
Madison, Wis.; Rev. E. A. Lien, Portland, N. D.; 
Herman, Cambridge, Wis.; Gustav, Windsor, N. D.; 
Oscar, Rio, Wis., and Mrs. B. K. Savre, Glenwood, 
Minn., and Mrs. Lee. 


—"Minneapolis Journal’, June 9, 1925. 


* * * 


Incidents That Happened on the Centennial Celebration 
Grounds © 


At one of the dining halls on the grounds there were 
a few American women who felt themselves superior to 
the Norwegians, and did not hesitate to show it. At 
noon one day a tall, fine looking woman came to this 
bunch and said, “I’d like some dinner.” They pointed 
to the “cafeteria wait-on-yourself-line” and said, “Get 
into line and help yourself.” She looked at them rather 
haughtily and said, “I expect to be served.” They again 
directed her to the waiting line, when she drew herself 
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up to her full height and said, “I’m from Norway and 
I expect service.” They served! , 


I heard of no pocket picking or any other tricky 
methods of getting something for nothing so common in 
big American gatherings, but did come across a “near 
thief.” As I came to look after one of the souvenir 
booths which I had in charge the sales lady was feeling 
pretty badly and with tears in her voice said, “Mrs. 
Guttersen, a man walked away with a souvenir book, I 
chased him but he got away from me.” I calmed her as 
much as I could and left her. About two hours later I 
again had an errand to the same booth, and as I stood 
in front of the counter I noticed a rolled up souvenir 
book lying at my feet. Picking it up and handing it 
over to the sales lady, I remarked, “Here is your souvenir 
book, your thief evidently relented and has returned it 
to you.” We all. had a good laugh. 


A man and a woman about fifty years old came in 
Saturday morning for breakfast at our dining hall. 
About two hours later the man came back looking flus- 
tered and worried and asked, “Is there any place on the 
grounds for lost and found?” I said, “No, I believe not, 
what have you lost?” “My wife,” he said, “I told her 
to stay on that corner ’til I came back, but she was not 
there, what will I do, where will I go to find her in this 
big crowd?” Laughing, I said, “Women are not what 
they used to be, are they.” 


A big, fine looking man seemed to be very much in- 
terested in every thing he saw, especially the exhibit at 
the woman’s building, but he did act as if he were out 
of his place. His uneasiness was so apparent that I 
asked, “Aren’t you a Norwegian?” He hesitated a 
minute and said, “Oh yes, part of the time.” After 
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further. disctission he confessed that he should have been 
a Norwegian “all the time.” 
rea 
Vosselaget had a banquet Saturday night in a hall in 
South Minneapolis, near to where a Jewish merchant 
was located. Monday morning a large sign was stretched 
across his building, “Velkommen Vosselaget’’. 
Bey SST 
A farmer stood Jooking at the Hippodrome sign, 
which said “Horse Show”; but he, having his mind on 
his own affairs, read it “Norse Show”. 
ek I Hee 
A very small woman who would force her way 
through the crowd to see President Calvin Coolidge, said 
to a large woman, “Can't you move?” She replied, “Yes, 
I can, but I won't.” 
aT ee 
One woman, in reporting the crowd at the State Fair 
Grounds, said: “I have never been so squeezed in my 
life. The crystal and hands were broken in my wrist 
watch.” 
Cee oe 
One very small woman standing by the side of a large 
man: bewailed her fate: “I traveled hundreds of miles 
to see the President of the United States, only to be 
disappointed.” He said, “Try to get ahead of me.” She 
did. Then he lifted her high above the rest and said: 
“Do you, see him, and are you satisfied?’ She was 
thankfully satisfied and happy as a lark. 
Ketek teak 
A group of visitors from the Centennial celebration 
stopped off at the St. Paul Headquarters in the Great 
Northern Office Building fifteen stories high. They 
were taken to the roof for a birdseye view of the city. 
The faithful Irish guide was nearly paralyzed with 
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fright when he turned about and saw one of his party, 
a woman of about 65 years old, standing out on the 
breezy ledge, with one hand shading her eyes, gazing 
far out to see the view, quite unconcerned about the 
great distance beyond or below. 

When he was able to speak, he said, in Irish brogue, 
“Ah, that’s right; I forgot these people came from Nor- 
way and are used to the mountains.” 


ne ee 


Visitors from a rich settlement in northern Minne- 
sota were leaving for home. _ 

An old stable looking fellow said, “I sure been hard 
on my check book this trip.” 

The bachelor farmer said, “Well, I bought a new 
shirt and took along a new five dollar bill, and came 
home vid bote.” 

eae) si 


A group of men in conversation, near the Kellogg 
residence in St. Paul, Minn., while the crowds were 
awaiting the arrival of the presidential party, were heard 
to remark: 

“Gee, what a stir these Norwegians have made about 
town. Who are they?” 

“Why, man, they be everywhere (pointing to some of 
the substantial residences), “there, and there, and there! 
where the Norwegian flag is; yes, even the Governor at 
the Capitol. The house and senate is full of them; even 
the Mayor in the court-house is one.” 

“But I take it they are good citizens; not at all clan- 
nish like the Swedes; that I know from experience when 
I was in a store business in the first ward.” 

(Hearty cheers of welcome to our honored guests 
ended further comment). The President had arrived. 
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A clever looking business man, after watching the 
lady in a souvenir booth selling cook books, said, “Are 
you a professional ?” 

The lady looked rather surprised, but answered, “Why 
no, I never did this before in my life.” 

He smiled and said, “I have been watching you, and 
you sure are a wonderful salesman; I would like to have 
you sel! my line of goods.” 


Clippings from the Pioneer Press, St. Paul and 
The Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Probably It was 

As I returned on the Kenwood street-car from a 
shopping trip last week, my attention was. directed to 
two well dressed and seemingly intellectual women sit- 
ting in the double seat in front of me. When the car 
came to a standstill at one of the stops. I heard one of 
the women, evidently a visitor to the city, ask the other, 
“Ts this the first Centennial the Norwegians had in Min- 
neapolis?’”’ “Well, yes,” replied her friend after a 
thouhtful pause, “I rather believe it is.” 


He Might Have Noticed 

I happened to get within just a few feet of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge when they were here. Some 
woman next to me, whom I had never seen, was evi- 
dently so excited at being so near the President that 
she turned to me and said, “Oh, is my: hat on straight?” 

W kidded her a lot, asking her who she thodeet 
would notice it, if it wasn’t, etc. 


President “Ruins” Game 
The President and Mrs. Coolidge ate an early din- 
ner and were in the midst of their meal when the train 
stopped at Willard, Ohio. The crowd at a baseball game 
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near the station rushed en masse over to the train, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge leaving the diner to great them from 
the observation platform. 

“Mr. President,” some one shouted, “you ruined a 
perfectly good ball game.” 

“Well, you ruined a perfectly good supper,” remarked 
Mrs. Coolidge, with a smile. 

During the day she had sent forward to the car oc- 
cupied by reporters a yard long box of chocolates and 
tonight the President and she invited the railroad officials 
and newspaper men aboard the train to be their guests 
at the movies. 

Oslo Girls Ride Merry-Go-Round 

Before the program started, girl members of the Oslo 
students’ chorus, speaking no English, wearing odd caps 
and capes, got several thrills by enjoying an American 
merry-go-round. A blind man in front of the streetcar 
entrance played his little portable organ, and a man stood 
in the center cf the street, directing traffic, while his 
friends danced. 

xd * * * 

Due acknowledgment given for volunteer service ren- 
dered the Centennial Board of Directors in preparation 
for and during the Centennial Celebration held in June. 
1925. 

The following is a copy of letter sent to Mrs. G. 
Guttersen: 

“Dear Mrs. Guttersen: 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held June 
17th, it was resolved to present to each of the General 
Committee two copies of the Souvenir Program. 

Your copies are being mailed to you under separate 
covers. 

“s, Yours very truly, 
ae T. Oas, Treasurer.” 
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I hereby extend due acknowledgment and thanks for 
personal services rendered to mre as Chairman Souvenir 
Sales Committee, of the Centennial Celebration held at 
the State Fair Grounds the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of June, 
1925. 


SOUVENIR SALES COMMITTEE 
Mrs. GILBERT GUTTERSEN, Chairman 


The work of this committee was taken care of by 
thirty-two women and myself who were on duty from 


10 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturday, Monday and Tuesday. 
Sixteen were chairmen of sixteen sales booths and as 
some helpers worked for only a day and some half a 
day I failed to get some of their names, but all women 
working did fine work under handicapping conditions. 
I surely did appreciate their honesty and patience in 
trying circumstances. The following served: 


From St. Paul: 
Mrs. F. R. Bunnell, Chairman Mrs. O. Kvarnes 
Mrs. J. Hovelsrud, Chairman Mrs. O. J. Kolar 
Mrs. Chas. Hoff, Chairman Mrs. O. Jackson 
Mrs. F. M. Engard, Chairman Mrs. A. Sather 
Mrs. John Andersen, Chairman Miss Beulah Engard 
Mrs. L, V. France, Chairman Mrs. Chrs. Trygstad 


Mrs. N. Nelson, Chairman Mrs. J. K. Lonnes 
Mrs. J. Warwick, Chairman Mrs. Valborg Ellefson 
Mrs. M. Rosness, Chairman Mrs. Dagmar Swenson 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sandvig 
From Minneapolis: 

Mrs. Celia Svennes, Chairman Mrs. D. Grevstad 
Mrs. O. A. Knudtson, Chairman Mrs. Gunhild Peterson 
Mrs. Tina Johanson, Chairman Mrs. S. Anderson 
Miss Dagmar Jacobson, Chr. Miss Berghild Bjorvold 
Mrs. Petra Graynack, Chairman Mrs. Marianna Andrews 
Miss Ruth Olson, Chairman Miss Florence Olson 
Miss Sylvia Olson, Chairman Miss Alfild Olson 
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Financial Statement: 


Selling goods for others, commission earned 
SOM SILVereMted al Sin nesta ess seuss ante aches 1876 
SOlMdSGUV.ENIL —DOGKS Ett: laste rn coats @ heise 800 
Olde DAG SOS tice art erersiit craterehe rete oa Giniewie 800 
Boys) fObSe(One7pOXsaADOUt) ice. ose ace eee 600 
Boys tobirstnaipsan(ab Out) incipiseglet seat snc 200 
Kings paakans= Spoons: tees tenet eee eepere ts 168 
INOTWESTAR M DYEOOCHOS e elsccune cyaje s dauanaesouswaee 100 
Our own Centennial cards............... 14,500 
TELCO OP CMCIS cisteile bi scscsiel rotteeieca is ey, eolatie laud 1,350 


Turned over to Centennial treasurer 


Returned to Centennial officers: 


Gardena seeeecan iio es tare aie eth gerarete pavers eae 8000 
Letter openers ......... 2 co IRR CROR MESES Cpe 661 
SOUVENIT wbOOKS rs cin es cine closet Matoleen teeta 200 


One box of fobs 
One box of badges 
One box of fob straps 


eis 


$ 146.93 
2,345.00 
400.00 
400.00 
300.00 
20.00 
168.09 
160.00 


851.76 
4,790.69 


.. $87.00 


A “Thank You’’, an Apology, and a Request 


We wish to thank the many women who have sent 
to us the articles requested, volunteered their services, 
and been such helpful advisors. We thank each and 
every one for encouragement and suggestions, prompt- 
ness in answering letters, willingness to contribute infor- 
mation about the work of women. We want to extend — 
special thanks to the Minneapolis Progressive Literary 
Club and the Centennial Daughters of St. Paul, Minn. 

We apologize to the many who should have been 
asked to contribute whom we have not been able to reach. 
In gathering material, we find the half has not been told: 
only a fraction of the accomplishments of our prominent 
Norse-American women is recorded in this book. Thou- 
sands of autobiographies and biographies should have 
been on the honor rol!, completing the history of women’s 
work. 

Should this effort meet with your approval, should 
there be a call for further work of this nature, a more 
complete history and research work might be published 
in a second volume. We are willing to continue if you 
will send us articles, historical sketches, brief stories 
of pioneer life of grandmothers and mothers; present 
day problems, incidents of interest to the Norse-Amer- 
icans; or anecdotes peculiar to _our people. 

The Norse-American women have carved their names 
on the slabs of fame as home-makers. They are also to 
be found as students and graduates of our colleges and 
universities, teachers, doctors, nurses, missionaries, art- 
ists, musicians, authors, in clubs, churches, business etc. 

For further information address either of the editors: 
Mrs. Alma A. Guttersen, 1408 Grantham Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn.; or Regina Hilleboe Christensen, 425 East 
10th Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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“Good by” means “God be with you” 
As you strive along the line; 

And one hears a Voice that whispers, 
“Tl be with you, thou art Mine.” 
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